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“Our Calionals figure 
your change and 
drop the coins 
in the cup!” 





Valional Change Computing and Dispensing Registers 





AUTOMATIC CHANGE DISPENSER 


Store owners must see this 
National Change Computer 
Register to appreciate all its 
advantages. Telephone your 
nearest National office for a 
demonstration today. 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES . . . 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


“The growth and popularity of Zayre Self- 
Service Department Stores made it evident 
that ordinary cash registers would not be 
adequate to handle customer volume at 
check-out points. Expediting traffic,especially 
during peaks, is basic to our business... 
so we installed New Class 61 registers 
equipped with change computation and 
automatic change dispensing. 

“After installation, tests conducted by our 
Comptroller, E. F. Bourque, showed an 
increase of 38% in customers and dollars 
handled per check-out counter. With the 
greater capacity, and complete accuracy in 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 


| return our investment every six months!”’—zavre DEPARTMENT STORES, Bo:ton 


(Operating subsidiaries: New England Trading 

Corp., Bell Shops, Inc., Nugent's Stores, Inc.) 
making change, we feel our investment is 
returned every six months. These savings 
enable us to serve our customers better, 
and help give them ‘better quality for less.’ ”’ 
New Zayre stores to be opened soon after September, 1961: 
Louisville, Kentucky « Nashville, Tenn. ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio ¢ Indianapolis, Indiana e Chicago, IIl. 
Memphis, Tenn. « Miami, Florida e Columbia, South Carolina 


Chairman of the Board, 
Zayre Corporation 
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General business 


Bui 


East vs. West: The struggle enters a decisive phase 
I. Now brute power is what counts 
ll. U. S. economy quickens with power in reserve 
lil. More bomb testing under way 


Auto talks get over the hump 


GM-UAW agreement on economic terms is peace signal—and big gain for Reuther 


A softer line on bank mergers? 
Justice Dept. says no, but Chicago merger has led some bankers to wonder 


In business 
Pentagon agency to consolidate buying; tin price drops as stockpile sales are sought; 
bills to bolster Sherman Act; research on leukemia 


The departments 

Britain turns to economic planning to overcome country’s recurring crises 

Adenauer fights for political life. Berlin crisis means his party may lose majority 
Spending less abroad. Companies plan to cut 4% 

Phone you can use without hands. General Telephone hopes to open wide market 

In finance 

Emergency machinery is ready to roll. Kennedy has vast powers available 

HEW studies relief programs. Newburgh fuss prompts look at ways to curb abuses 
Atomic plant under a shadow. Enrico Fermi power station fights for operating license 


Military contract gives VTOLs big boost. Defense Dept. award to Ling-Temco- 
Vought provides funds for vertical take-off and landing transport 


Control devices stir union questions. Seach for accord on use of electronic monitors 
Threat of meat strike eases. Swift and Amalgamated Meat Cutters agree on contract 
In management 

Zany stunts put radio chain in clover. McLendon prefers high jinks to soft sell 


Young scientists run mutual funds. Samson Associates 
plans to capitalize on specialized knowledge 


Gold buying on rise. The new demand in London is attributed to world tensions 
Wall Street talks 

A computer to learn on. Desk-size job can teach brass secrets of computer use 
Americans hear the thunder. Man in street sees the world crisis clearly 
Electronics mixes oil. Texaco plant for blending lubricating oils 

System to cut the down time and keep workers on a production line busier 

How business spurs a city’s revival. San Francisco executives lead redevelopment 
State jumps at industry. Mississippi amends constitution to lure business 

U. S. seeks defense against ICBM attack. A massive R&D program is under way 


Mohole job up for grabs. Many companies are eager to take over the project 
to drill far into the earth’s crust 
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170 1947-49=100 
Seasonally adjusted 
3 slg, ts 
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120 «ta setesch catia snes tcalns cI ipsa ah ithe ltl ee oe 120 
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1959 1960 1961 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 

7 average ago ago ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK index chart ...... cs kaseunmemate wee. «©1333 0145.60 s«154.1 = :154.4r 154.9* 
Production 
en SROUNIG: 50 INI 1 ss ss 6 cic win oo oie vio ba winace ea biaa wees en 2,032 1,483 1,850 2,020r 2,030 
IND oes os ert crea nib acco og Sh, Sig adele oh Saad ee Raia ee tae re 125,553 51,647 32,464 61,401r 90,809 
Engineering const. awards [Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.]..... $52,412 $82,297 $80,188 $73,411 $64,065 
Electric power [millions of kilowatt-hours]..................eeeee08 10,819 15,353 16,137 15,491 16,214 
Crude oil and condensate [daily av., thous. of bbl.]............0.eeeee 6,536 6,824 7,024 7,054 N.A. 
Bituminous coal [daily av., thous. of tons]. ..........ccerccsceceeres 1,455 1,298 1,368 1,375r 1,341 
PE TOOL a Go.5's'sas ob tues se Ga iss édabeve sce cieees ghee. 247,488 326,644 328,490 341,687 337,806 
Trade 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.I. [daily av., thous. of cars]......... . 70 54. 52 54 55 
Carloadings: ail others [daily av., thous. of cars]. . os 47 45 46 45 44 
Department store sales index [1947-49=100, not seasonally adjusted]. 121 144 125 142 152 
Business failures [Dun & Bradstreet, number]. .............-e0-00. ne 198 288 406 352 321 
Prices 
Industrial raw materials, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100]............ . 89.2 91.3 91.7 92.0 92.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100]............... 0c ecccee 90.5 78.7 75.3 75.4 75.6 
PEL ETD MODE MUMS ARNE MIE. T 5 o¥c/c. 5.5 sv v'0'n.s wisps cane 65 bce owls 19.8¢ 19.4¢ 17.8¢ 17.8¢ 17.8¢ 
Finished steel, index [BLS, 1947-49=100]...........ccceecceevecses 143.9 186.2 185.6 185.6 185.6 
Scrap steel conmosite Tiron Age, ton]. .... .. .. wccceccccccccvecsccee $36.10 $32.50 $37.83 $38.50 $39.17 
Copper [electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.]...........00- cece eeee 32.394¢ 33.000¢ 31.000¢ 31.000¢ 31.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.]J................ cece eee 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.]....... tT 24.00¢ N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Wheat [No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City bu.]............. $2.34 $2.01 $2.02 $2.06 $2.05 
Cotton, daily price [middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.]......... 34.57¢ 30.60¢ 32.99¢ 33.17¢ 33.22¢ 
en es SER RS... oath nian sleds eet ow Seeds a meee owe OeaeE $1.96 $1.65 $1.78 $1.78 $1.78 
Finance 
500 stocks composite, price index [S&P’s, 1941-43=10].............. 31.64 56.59 67.64 67.66 68.17 
Medium grade corporate bond yield [Baa issue, Moody’s]. <pevacess aoe 5.00% 5.11% 5.12% 5.12% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City [prevailing rate]. err 2-244% 314% 234% 3% 3% 
Banking Millions of dollars 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ...........-2% ‘ +t 59,565 62,381 61,434 61,870 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks............... ° TT 106,161 114,923 114,224 114,274 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks... tt 32,221 32,590 32,614 32,565 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks....... +t 27,750 33,790 33,322 33,454 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ................ccseeceeees 26,424 27,882 28,508 28,681 28,447 
EP es i One re ee ee Te cocccctoosee thyale 19,005 17,527 17,600 17,452 
Monthly figures of the week hum. a ae 
Private expenditures for new construction [in millions]......... .-. August.... $2,390 $3,556 $3,746 $3,727 
Public expenditures for new construction [in millions]............. August.... $980 $1,649 $1,643 $1,706 
Manufacturers’ inventories [seasonally adjusted, in billions]........ ee $45.2 $54.9 $53.4 $53.6 
Consumer credit outstanding [in billions]..................eee06- July. ... $34.1 $53.8 $54.8 $54.7 
Installment credit outstanding [in billions]...................... , ee $24.2 $42.1 $42.4 $42.5 
Domestic air cargo [express and freight, millions of ton miles, A.T.A.] May.... 22.5 37.9 39.2 44.1 


* Preliminary, week ended September 2, 1961. 
tt Not available. Series revised. 


The Pictures: Cover, Arthur Richter, 25, (top) London Daily Express, (third) UPI; 26, UPI; 27, (top It.) UPI, (top cen.) Sovfoto, 


(top rt.) USSR Magazine from Sovfoto, (second down) WW, (bot.) The New York Times; 32, 33, 


r Revised. 


§ Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
NA Not available at press time. 


34, Joseph 


W. Papin; 47, (top) Pictorial Parade, (cen.) Arthur Guinness Son & Co., (bot.) Daily Herald; 52, (It.) Edo Koenig, (rt.) Black Star; 56, 


Pictorial Parade; 87, 92, George Knight; 101, Enrico Fermi; 124 (it.) KLIF, (rt.) Shel Hershorn; 


125, Shel Hershorn; 133, UPI; 155, Tibor Hirsch; 158, 159, 160, Joan Sydiow; 177, WW; 183, Texaco, Inc.; 188, George Woodruff 
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READERS REPORT 


Secy. Hodges applauds 


Dear Sir: 

Business Week’s article on the 
expansion and reorganization of 
the Commerce Department’s oper- 
ations [Bil Aug.19’61,p63] was an 
excellent job. All of us here par- 
ticularly appreciated it because it 
helped to communicate the avail- 
ability of service that we want to 
render to the nation’s business 
community. 

We are working on two big jobs 
here. The first is to change the 
department’s point of view from a 
passive analyzing and control phi- 
losophy into an active, dynamic 
organization designed to stimulate 
the economy. 

The second is to help create a 
national program that will enable 
the private sector to participate in 
international development at maxi- 
mum efficiency. It is a curious 
anomaly that we still have not 
found the way to export our most 
valuable product—free __ enter- 
prise. 

Luther H. Hodges 
Secretary of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 


Hands across the sea 


Dear Sir: 

Your article entitled “London’s 
merchant banks brighten up” [BW 
Aug.26’61,p60] states that Eng- 
land’s merchant banks have no real 
counterparts here, with the excep- 
tion of Brown Brothers Harriman 
& Co. I might add the name of 
Laidlaw & Co. of New York who 
this year joined forces with the 
Hambros Bank for just such bank- 
ing operations as you state. 

Richard J. Phillips 
Laidlaw & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


= We stated that “Brown Broth- 
ers Harriman & Co. probably 
comes closest in type” to London’s 
merchant banks. 


A look at Dr. Likert 


Dear Sir: 

A proper sequel to the article 
entitled “Is managing an art or a 
fight?” could well be called “Is 
scientific research objective or sub- 
jective?” 

It seems anparent that Mr. Lik- 
ert, whose face plainly indicates 
that he likes people, would, if he 
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Can You Call a Man a “Failure” 


at Thirty? 


Men who think that success is only a matter of “a few years” 
are failures... however young they are! 


How often have you heard some young man in business say, “‘I’ll admit the 
job I have now isn’t much but, after all, I’m only in my twenties.” 

Or: “Just about every executive in the company I work for is between 45 
and 65. I have plenty of time to get ahead.” 

This mistaken idea that success comes automatically with time is easy to 
understand. Promotions do come regularly and effortlessly to young men of 
promise. But the day arrives, often abruptly, when that promise must be 
fulfilled. Native ability and intelligence can carry a man only to the mid-way 
point in business—beyond that he must prove his capacity to justify a position 
of executive responsibility. That calls for a practical, working knowledge of 
business fundamentals. 

The time to build that knowledge—to lay a solid groundwork for your 
future progress—is now . . . now while time is still on your side. If you fail to 
recognize that fact, you’ll know only struggling, skimping and regret when 
your earning power should be at its height. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
235 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


promptly. 


| Dept. 310, 235 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

| In Canada: 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

| Please mail me, without cost, a copy of your 48-page book-- 

| “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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MM" who could be making 
twice their present salaries 
are hoping for promotions but 
doing nothing to bring them- 
selves to the attention of man- 
agement. They’re wasting the 
most fruitful years of their busi- 
throwing away 
thousands of dollars they’Il never 


If you want to discover how to: 
succeed while you’re still young 
’ —send today for ‘“‘Forging Ahead 
in Business’’. . . one of the most 
practical and helpful booklets 
ever written on the problems of 
personal advancement. You will 
discover what you must know 
to make $15,000, $20,000 or 
more a year... what you must do 
to accumulate this knowledge. 

“Forging Ahead in Business’’ 
was written for ambitious men 
who want to get down to bed- 
rock in their thinking about 
their business future; there’s no 
charge for the booklet because, 
frankly, we’ve never been able 
to set a price on it that would 
reflect its true value. Some men 
have found a fortune in its pages, 
If you feel that it’s meant for 
you, simply fill out and return 
this coupon. Your complimen- 
tary copy will be mailed to you 











were a boss and without benefit of 
research, approach his job in the 
manner which he espouses in his 
book. It also seems obvious from a 
passing glance at the physiognomy 
of Mr. Odiorne that he might find 
the rank and file of workers an 
odious lot and approach his job as 
boss in a tough, two-fisted manner. 
I think that each of these men 
has found what he wanted to find 
and together have proved that sci- 
entific research can, at times, be 
wholly subjective. 
Monroe B. Kulberg 
Beverly Hills, California 


. It occurs to me that you 
might be interested in the opinion 
of one who has cooperated in one 
of the studies cited by Dr. Li- 
kert ... 

His data relating particularly to 
productivity, as described in Chap- 
ter 2, clearly indicates the desira- 
bility of emphasizing means other 
than economic inducements, and 
the conventional use of authority, 
as sole means of getting things 
done through people. It seems tu 
me that in Chapter 6 the impor- 
tance of measurements, scientific 
management, accounting controls, 
and other management techniques 
are fully knowledged, and the sig- 
nificant point is that the manner 
in which these aids are employed 
determines their effectiveness and, 
therefore, their value. 

Dr. Likert’s entirely objective 
and scientific approach to this most 
important subject is the reason his 
findings are of such importance. .. . 

Irwin A. Rose 
Vice-President, Manufacturing 
The Maytag Co. 
Newton, Iowa 


$10,000 cheaper? 
Dear Sir: 


A key question in home re- 
modeling is economic feasibility. 
The man who spends $40,000 for 
a house and $20,000 in remodeling 
[Bi Aug.26’61,p89] could just as 
well have developed a $50,000 
package in the process. 

An experienced residential ap- 
praiser can estimate with reason- 
able accuracy the market value of 
the property both before and 
after the proposed remodeling and 
is also competent to judge. which 
of several components of the pro- 
posed remodeling will add value 
commensurate with their cost . . . 

James V. Morgan 
Executive Vice-President 
Society of Residential Appraisers 
Chicago, II]. 
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1962 to better 
this year’s mark 
in construction 


Industrial plans 
bolster outlook 
for equipment 


State and local 
projects on rise 


Business outlook Bi 


September 9, 1961 


Right about now the construction industry is rolling up its sleeves and 
getting ready to build momentum for the boom year ahead. 

Heavy construction—the big projects that cushioned the impact of the 
1960-61 slump in homebuilding—is slated for a vigorous upturn next year, 
according to McGraw-Hill’s Construction Daily. And 1963 will be equally 
good, 


To support their bullish forecast of an 11% run-up over 1961 contract 
awards, CD’s crystal gazers point to these plans already taking shape on 
the drawing boards: 

* A strong comeback for industrial plant building as businessmen recover 
from initial disappointment over the Sixties. 

« Even more zip in roadbuilding—thanks to early release of federal funds 
—with starts expected on a number of new and extended toll roads. 

« A slight upturn in mass homebuilding, generated by the new low-down- 
payment housing legislation. 

« Public works aplenty—waterworks, sewage, schools, government office 
buildings, earthwork, dams—at all levels of government. 


Contract awards for industrial plants are headed for a new record next 
year—up 22% over 1961. That’s good news to those manufacturers of capital 
equipment who've had to lean heavily on overseas business expansion to 
maintain anything approaching satisfactory operations. 

Industrial awards started off this year in brisk fashion, but tapered in 
the second quarter. 

Plans now on the boards, however, point to a sharp reversal of this trend 
in the remaining months of 1961, followed by a burst of groundbreaking 
next year. 

As it now shapes up, the bulk of expansion will center in chemical pro- 
cessing and public utilities—as it has this year. But other industries will get 
into the act, too. Steel, food processing, aircraft, electronics, and other 
defense-related industries are prominent among those now laying plans for 
new construction and expansion next year. 


It won't be long until last February’s recession-inspired programs to spur 
state and local construction lift public works totals to new heights. 

For state and municipal projects (more than three-fourths of the public 
works total) Construction Daily sees 1961 rising 8% above last year—and 
another 10% rise in 1962 is anticipated. 


Much of this increase is Washington-inspired and financed. 

So far this year planning advances for projects totaling more than a half 
billion dollars in local facilities—sewage, waterworks, and schools, mostly— 
have been approved by the Community Facilities Administration, a division 
of the Housing & Home Finance Agency. 

And that’s only a starter; with new appropriations authorized by the 
Housing Act of 1961, CFA plans to take a much larger financing role in 
local public works. 
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Work put in place 
reaches new peak 


Rise in vacancies 
may curb offices 


Contractors buy 
structural steel 
as a price hedge 
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Business outlook continued 


Meanwhile, federal construction plans also are fattening backlogs. 

Military installations, missile sites, dams, power projects, and office build- 
ings continue to set the pace and at a rising rate. 

Construction Daily sees a 13% increase in federal works this year and 
another 15% on top of that in 1962. 


On the current scene, construction is buttressing recovery—in both public 
and private sectors of the economy. 

The value of work-put-in-place moved up slightly in August to a new 
peak of nearly $58.3-billion, at an annual rate—eclipsing the previous 
record ($58.2-billion in June, 1959) by a hair. 


Private projects, bolstered by another hike in residential construction, 
posted the best rate in two years—more than $41.3-billion, 5% above 
August, 1960. 

Even so, the pickup in residential work in the past few months leaves 
much to be desired. So far it has failed to lift the total enough to match 
even the poorest month in 1959—the last big year in homebuilding. Last 
month it hit $23.4-billion; the leanest monthly showing in 1959 was at 
an annual rate of $2314-billion. 


Some types of residential construction—the non-housekeeping kind—have 
been doing very well, indeed. 

Outlays for motels and private school dormitories are headed for $1.2- 
billion this year, according to the Commerce Dept. That would beat 1960's 
strong showing by 30%. 


Work on commercial structures continued at a brisk pace in August; 
work valued at more than $4.6-billion (at an annual rate) was set in place 
—15% above the same month last year. 

There are some signs, however, that the boom in office building may 
be slowing down—for this year, at least. 

Increasing office vacancy rates are becoming a problem in some areas, 
and this will undoubtedly put the brake on some building plans. 

F.W. Dodge economists admit “there may be some oversupply here, 
but there are potent underlying factors buoying the long-term outlook.” 

Even with some let-up in the remaining months of this year, there’s no 
doubt that 1961 will top out with a new record for office construction. 


With an eye to the busy days ahead, structural steel buyers are playing 
it safe. They've already begun to build a hedge against a possible price 
hike next month by placing orders well in advance of actual need. 

In July structural steel bookings soared to a rate unmatched since 1956. 
Orders for more than 456,000 tons of structurals flowed into fabricators’ 
books during the month, topping both the previous month and July of last 
year by more than 50%. 

While there is undoubtedly plenty of evidence that heavy construction 
will rise rapidly in the months ahead, there is little in the immediate con- 
struction picture to justify such a sudden spurt in bookings. 

It can only mean that structural steel users are laying in some protec- 


tion against inflation. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 9, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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The struggle enters a decisive phase 


Khrushchev seems to be offering the West a grim choice— 
total surrender in Berlin or nuclear war page 26 


The new phase of the cold war comes as the U. S. economy 
is moving fast into another boom page 28 


Renewed Soviet nuclear tests bring announcement that U. S. 
will renew blasts, too—only underground page 30 


Crisis makes many Americans uneasy, like people hearing 
thunder—but life goes on almost as usual page 72 


If the situation worsens, Kennedy has little-known emergency 
powers to impose controls over the economy page 177 


To meet the challenge, the U. S. must focus on bolstering 
defense and building Allies as never before page 192 
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1948 Berlin Blockade: Allied airlift 
meets Soviet attempt to choke off city. 
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1950 Korean War: U.S. forces defend 
tiny republic against Communists. 
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1952-H-Bomb: U.S. explores _ ther- 
monuclear device ahead of Russians. 


Now brute power is what counts 


With Soviet nuclear tests and pressure on Berlin, the struggle 
goes into a new grim phase, forcing the U. S. 
to revamp policy to cope with Khrushchev’s show of force 


With Premier Khrushchev’s decision 
to resume nuclear tests after a three- 
year moratorium, the U.S. faces a 
new phase in the East-West struggle. 

Coming on top of the sealing off of 
East Berlin, Khrushchev’s testing of 
atomic weapons brings the world 
into a period more dangerous than 
any in the past 15 years and one in 
which naked power will count above 
all else. 

One U.S. official who for years has 
followed the zigs and zags of Soviet 
policy put the situation in these 
harsh terms: 

“Stalin, at his most truculent, never 
was quite so beastly. In the Berlin 
blockade, he used limited means to 
try to achieve limited objectives. In 
Korea, he fought by proxy. Khrush- 
chev, in unilaterally resuming the 
nuclear arms race in its most terrify- 
ing form, is threatening to use total 
means to win total victory. And 
Khrushchev, unlike Stalin, has the 
total means.” 

New appraisal. The Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, which has taken in 
stride one setback after another— 
Laos, Cuba, and the border closing 
in Berlin—was shocked by Premier 
Khrushchev’s brutal use of Soviet 
power. Now, officials are making a 
basic reappraisal of U.S. foreign 
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policy that could alter several as- 
sumptions on which the Administra- 
tion has been operating since Jan- 
uary. 

You already can see what’s in the 
making: 

* An accelerated arms race, with a 
sharp rise in U.S. military spending 
and growing inflationary pressures 
on our own economy (page 28). 

« A tightening of the Atlantic Al- 
liance so that it can withstand 
Khrushchev’s strategy of terror and 
maintain a united front on Berlin. 
The reaction in Western Europe this 
week is to close ranks with the U.S. 
and push ahead on Britain’s pro- 
posed merger with the six-nation 
European Economic Community. 

= Less U.S. emphasis on the 
search for arms control, though 
Washington—and presumably Mos- 
cow—will continue to advance dis- 
armament schemes for their political 
and propaganda value. 

= More regard in Washington for 
the opinion of the neutralist nations, 
who somehow disappointed many 
Administration officials in the stand 
they took on Berlin and Soviet test- 
ing during their Belgrade meeting 
(page 151). 

* A more cautious aid policy 
for underdeveloped nations that con- 





sistently back the Soviet line on big 
world issues. 

Continuing _ threats. 
Khrushchev’s use of terror is forcing 
this reappraisal, just as it forced Pres. 
Kennedy to announce on Tuesday 
that the U.S. would resume labora- 
tory and nuclear tests (page 30). 

Khrushchev has been acting as if 
he had decided to force the West to 
choose between surrender in Berlin 
or nuclear war. He has followed one 
threatening move with another. Be- 
tween his first two nuclear tests, he 
sandwiched a stiff new Soviet note 
to the Western powers, threatening 
restrictions on the use of the air cor- 
ridors to Berlin. According to Lon- 
don reports, he also has moved heavy 
Soviet troop reinforcements into 
Poland and East Germany. 

With these moves, Khrushchev has 
not only heightened the tension over 
Berlin but shattered Western hopes 
that the U.S.-Soviet nuclear stale- 
mate, or “balance of terror,” would 
act as a restraining influence in the 
cold war until it proved possible to 
get an agreement on arms control. 

Futile search. Now the Adminis- 
tration will put a lower priority on 
the search for some way to slow 
down the arms race. Democratic and 
Republican leaders alike have been 
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1953 East German Revolt: Soviet 
troops suppress anti-Communist riots. 


hoping that it might be possible to 
reduce the danger of nuclear war 
by some form of arms control, and 
at the same time eliminate the threat 
to our own free society that’s bound 
to develop if the arms race goes on 
indefinitely. 

But most Republicans, and un- 
doubtedly some Democrats, won't 
be sorry to see the Administration 
give up the notion—on which much 
of its policy has been based—that 
during the 1960s we would be mov- 
ing away from a world largely polar- 
ized around the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union and into a multi-polar or 
pluralistic world society. Accord- 
ing to this notion, the U.S. has been 
too concerned in the past simply 
with building military defenses 
against Communism and too re- 
luctant to let the new nations follow 
their own variations of neutrality 
and social organization. 

Today—after Khrushchev’s _ re- 
sumption of testing—it is clear that 
real power in the world is as much 
polarized as it was at the time of 
the Berlin blockade. It is likely to 
remain that way for some years. 

Muscle flexing. Khrushchev has 
shown ever since Sputnik I that he 
relies much more on parading Soviet 
power than on winning friends and 
gaining influence among West Eu- 
ropeans or neutrals. 

Through all the cold war years, the 
Austrian Peace Treaty of 1955 has 
been the only real Soviet concession 
—unless you include the undeclared 
but real three-year nuclear test ban. 

Khrushchev, moreover, has re- 
sorted to force before—in Hungary 
in 1956 and in East Germany in 
1953. But in these cases he cracked 


down in response to local political 
developments that he felt threatened 
the security of the Soviet Union. 
Now Khrushchev is taking a military 
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1956 De-Stalinization: Khrushchev at- 
tacks Stalin rule, sets new party line. 


initiative without any serious pre- 
tense that it is a response to Western 
moves or provocations. 

Colossal bluff? Still, the consensus 
at midweek was that Khrushchev is 
not prepared to go all the way in 
Berlin. Although his recent moves 
reflect a quantum jump in his pres- 
sure on the Allies to make conces- 
sion in Berlin, they are seen as 
aimed at softening up the Allies 
prior to negotiation rather than as 
an all-out effort to force Western 

capitulation. 

The reasoning behind this judg- 
ment is that for Khrushchev deliber- 
ately to risk war in Berlin he would 
have to be confident that he could 
destroy the West with tolerable 
losses to the Soviet Union. Unless all 
intelligence estimates of relative mili- 
tary capability have been invalidated 
by some unknown Soviet technologi- 
cal breakthrough—a highly unlikely 
possibility—Khrushchev cannot hope 
to escape massive devastation of the 
Soviet Union in any nuclear conflict. 

Or, alternatively, so this reasoning 
goes, he would have to be absolutely 
sure that the West would not fight 
in Berlin. And, as long as he has a 
reasonable doubt on this score, as 
he must have, he will proceed with 
some caution. 

Finally, Washington officials argue 
that if Khrushchev has decided to 
push the Allies out of Berlin regard- 
less of risk, there is no reason why 
he should not have closed the trap 
some time ago. 

Allied buildup. On this assumption, 
no massive new mobilization is 
planned. But the strengthening of 
U.S. and NATO forces will be 
accelerated. 

Even before the Kremlin’s an- 
nouncement on nuclear testing, the 
Administration was considering an- 
other expansion in conventional 
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1957 Sputnik: a scientists launch 
the earth’s first manmade satellite. 
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Khrushchev discuss crucial issues. 
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forces as part of its long-range plan 
to build up U.S. military strength. 

At midweek, there was still no de- 
cision on the extent of the buildup. 
But under serious study are plans to 
rend about 20,000 support troops to 
Western Europe, in compliance with 
a request from Gen. Lauris Norstad, 
the NATO commander, for at least 
three combat divisions, plus tactical 
air units by the end of the year. 

The overseas deployment would 
be supported by the calling up of 
additional reserve and National 
Guard units to reinforce the U.S.- 
based military pool. In addition, pro- 
curement of conventional arms and 
equipment would be reaccelerated. 

Up to now, the Defense Dept. has 
dispatched only 3,000 men to West- 
ern Europe as part of the buildup, 
has mobilized 76,500 reservists, and 
boosted draft calls. The President 
authorized the Pentagon to increase 
active forces by 10% or 250,000 men. 

U.S. confidence. At the same 
time, the Administration feels confi- 
dent that, in terms of nuclear war 
capability, the U.S. is still in a very 
much stronger position than Russia. 
We have a larger stockpile of nuclear 
bombs and missile warheads, and our 
arsenal of delivery systems is more 
diversified than theirs. 

Some U.S. experts, who discount 
the military value of a 100-megaton 
bomb, suspect that all the discussion 
about such a monster weapon is pys- 
chological scare talk designed to cow 
us and that actually the Russians 
may be more interested in testing 
other types of nuclear weapons. One 
thing our experts believe the Rus- 
sians do not have is a compact 
thermonuclear warhead that could 
be fitted on a mobile ICBM such as 
our Polaris or Minuteman. 

Military contracts. The U.S. de- 
fense buildup ordered in July is 
showing up, as contractors rack up 
an increasing rate of new orders for 
conventional arms and equipment. 

This week, the Navy awarded 
nearly $15-million in contracts to 
United Aircraft Corp.'s Sikorsky 
Aircraft Div., Stratford, Conn., for 
helicopters used in anti-submarine 
warfare operations. It also gave a 
$58-million contract to Chance- 
Vought Corp., Dallas, Tex., for con- 
tinued production of F8U-2N fighter 
planes. 

The Army awarded four contracts 
totaling over 20-million for produc- 
tion of ammunition and various com- 
ponents for non-nuclear ammunition, 
propellants, explosives, and missile 
warheads. The Army contracts went 
to Hercules Powder Co., Harvey 
Aluminum, Inc., Mason & Hanger- 
Silas Mason Co., Inc., and Day & 
Zimmerman, Inc. 
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U.S.economy quickens, 
with power in reserve 


Inventory stepup, more government spending, new consumer 
boost will speed business climb into 1962, with 
big rise in capital outlays and construction still to come 


The U.S. is entering the critical 
phase of the East-West struggle in a 
time of strong upswing (chart, 
above)—but with some economic 
muscle to spare. 

Business recovery has already car- 
ried gross national product up from 
$500-billion in the first quarter of 
this year to an estimated $527-billion 
in the third quarter. But this push 
has not been enough to absorb com- 
pletely the country’s fast-growing 
labor force or its expanded indus- 
trial plant—the great expansions of 


capacity produced not only by heavy 
capital investment since the war but, 
more importantly, by technological 
progress. 

Despite the rapid upswing, nearly 
7% of the labor force is still jobless, 
and the rate at which industrial ca- 

acity is being used is still markedly 
ier than in 1959 and the first three 
quarters of 1960. 

According to a new study by the 
Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, industrial plant was 
being used in the second quarter of 
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1961 at 90% of capacity—six per- 3 5 : : 
centage points lower than in the Inventories will continue to build 
same sang of 1959, and three 

points below the same quarter of +12 
1960. 

The existence of these spare re- 
sources of manpower and industrial 
plant and equipment encourages Ad- 
ministration economists to think that 
the buildup in government outlays 
need not generate a rapid rate of in- 
flation—one that would have to be 
checked by direct wage and price 
controls. 

Tightening. Nevertheless, step- 
ped-up government spending 
(which goes beyond direct military 
expenditures ) will be added onto a 
private economy that shows no signs 
of peaking out at present or at 
slightly higher rates of output and 
income—and, in fact, should swing 
considerably higher by mid-1962. ; 
—— | Walter W. Heller, chairman of Pres. Federal purchases will grow fast 
Kennedy’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, this week forecast a $565- 60 oe 
billion to $570-billion annual rate of Federal government purchases ¢ 


GNP by 1962’s second quarter. Saeed ; 
In the phrase of another Kennedy of goods and services 0 


adviser, Paul A. Samuelson, hard- 
core unemployment is made not out 
of rock but of ice. So GNP figures 
of the size Heller foresees—with a 


ee $600-billion GNP not out of bounds 
. 
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by the end of 1962—could make the 
manpower supply far tighter. 

Such an expansion could also gen- 
Week erate a much heftier business outlay 
on new plant and equipment. 

But not extraordinary. Thus far, siuese..t 1959 «| 1960 | 1961 I 1962 ! 
though, the President’s economic ad- 
visers say they don’t see an extraor- : 
dinary boom developing. Though Consumers will spend more 
5 the figures involved grow bigger as 

j 
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the total economy grows, these ad- 360 
visers see the current expansion as : ; 
rather typical of postwar business Personal consumption expenditures 4 


expansions. 
During the first year of the cur- 

rent revival—from the first quarter a 
of 1961 to the first quarter of 1962— 
GNP will increase by about 10.5%. 
That will be a somewhat stronger 
rise than in 1954-55 or 1958-59. But 
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it will fall short of the rapid climbs 320 
in the first two sv**t postwar re- 
coveries—the 14.6% zain in 1946-47 
when the end of wartime shortages 
"aVY | gave an extremely sharp spur to 
but, | spending, and the 19.3% climb in 300 
sical | 1949-50 when the outbreak of the 
Korean War in June, 1950, sent 
arly} spending soaring. 
less, Indeed, the present contour of the 
ca-> economy has a family resemblance Fame 





edly} to that Korean-topped 1949-50 re- 
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hree | covery. Then, as now, sharp in- -t 
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on piled on top of a revival already 1906. .' ios 2 Cee 6 1962 ‘| 
7s under way in the private economy. 
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months, chances are that the present 
buildup in government outlays will 
be relatively smaller. Defense plan- 
ners still look for only a moderate 
further increase in military spending 
through 1962 (page 25). 

Initial impact. The initial upswing 
in the spring and summer of this year 
wasn't directly due to more govern- 
ment spending. Federal spending (at 
annual rates) increased by only $1.9- 
billion; state and local spending by 
$300-million. This $2.3-billion total 
accounted for only a minor portion 
of the $15.3-billion gain in GNP last 
quarter. 

So far, however, the main motive 
power in the economy has been a 
switch in inventory policy—from a 
halt in inventory cutting to moderate 
restocking. This switch gave the 
economy a $6.8-billion—at annual 
rates—push in the second quarter. 

Next six months. In the next six 
months, the major factors for busi- 
ness strength will be a continuing 
stepup in inventory building, further 
increases in government spending, 
and gains in consumer outlays 
(charts, page 29). 

Federal as well as state and local 
spending will mount rapidly. In the 
current quarter, federal spending for 
goods and services will increase by 
about $1.5-billion. Over the next 
three quarters, it will rise $1.75-bil- 
lion each quarter, mainly from in- 
creased defense outlays. State and 
local purchases should also post good 
gains, amounting to $3-billion to $4- 
billion in the year ahead. 

This increase in government 
spending, together with the normal 
prospects of business improvement 
—which have already brought an 
increase in new orders and a drop in 
the ratio of inventories to new at. te 
—will lead to big inventory boosts. 
Inventory stocking should amount 
to $5-billion (at annual rates) in the 
current quarter. Next quarter, it will 
rise to $7.5-billion as auto makers 
rush their new models to dealers. 

Enter the consumer. There’s a 
strong chance, too, that business will 
benefit from the addition of an in- 
gredient conspicuously lacking dur- 
ing the past three years: Signs are 
mounting that consumers are about 
to boost their durable goods pur- 
chases—particularly of autos. 

Personal income has been rising 
since February. So far, consumers 
have been putting a good chunk of 
their extra income into the bank or 
into the repayment of installment 
credit, building up their ability to 
encew durables. Savings have 

een rising as a percent of consumer 
incomes since the first quarter of the 
year, and in every month since last 
December, repayments on_ install- 
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ment debt for autos have exceeded 
new installment credit. 

Beyond that, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s survey of consumer inten- 
tions in July showed the number of 
families intending to buy new cars 
to be at the highest level in three 
summers. 

This, plus the knowledge that a 
heavy surge of replacement buying 
of cars purchased in 1958 and 1959 
is now due, is leading to a wave of 
optimism in Detroit. 

This, of course, is Detroit’s usua! 
season for optimism. But this year, 
the companies’ predictions of a 6.5- 
million to 7-million car year seem 
to have a good chance of being 
borne out. 

In reserve. Substantial increases in 
construction and capital spending lie 
further in the future. 

Right now, economists expect only 
narrow gains in capital outlays dur- 
ing the next six months. But favor- 
able conditions are beginning to 
build up for a big boost in the sec- 
ond half of 1962. 

In some industries, increases in 
production foreseen for the next two 
quarters will begin to strain capacity. 
These industries, which showed up 
as already within hailing distance of 
full-capacity operations at the end of 
1960, in the McGraw-Hill capital 
spending survey this spring [BIW 
Apr.29°61,p32], are paper and pulp, 
rubber, chemicals, and food and 
beverages. Other industries won't get 
close to full capacity until the second 
half of 1962. 

Commercial and industrial con- 
struction will rise as capital spending 
mounts. Homebuilding should begin 
to post moderate gains as consumers 
begin to take fuller advantage of the 
new housing act. 

Change of climate. The strength 
of the current business upswing, 
with the added push of government 
spending brought on by the East- 
West showdown, means that busi- 
ness is entering a changed economic 
period—out of the sluggish “in- 
between” years into a phase of more 
rapid expansion. 

The entire business climate will 
undergo a sea-change: Prices will be 
firming or rising, rather than weak- 
ening; the labor market will tighten 
and pressure on wage rates intensify; 
spare capacity will diminish, capital 
spending will spurt; and jawbone 
attacks by the Kennedy Administra- 
tion on rising prices will increase. 

Whether the jawbone gives way 
to direct controls in the next year is 
still a moot question. 

But, by admission of CEA Chmn. 
Heller, hopes for a general tax re- 
duction next year are already out the 
window. 
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More bomb 
testing 
under way 


First U. S. underground 
shots might come within days. 
Here’s what they'll aim at 


U.S. atomic scientists now have the 
go-ahead signal from Pres. Kennedy 
on nuclear testing after a 35-month 
shutdown. To avoid adding to the 
world’s radioactive fallout (chart), 
they are restricted to underground 
shots and related laboratory work, 
but these tests will have a value far 
beyond the mere countering of Rus- 
sia’s resumption of firings. 

There’s no technical reason why 
the U.S. test program could not re- 
sume quickly. Underground sites 
[Bi Jul.1561,p100] have been 
ready for months, and so have de- 
signs for putting together a new set 
of nuclear weapons. 

A relatively simple shot requiring 
no complicated test instrumentation 
could be fired within days, perhaps 
next week. The first tests will almost 
certainly be military ones, part of an 
effort to refine the nation’s arsenal of 
small tactical atomic warheads. 
Next, the U.S. will probably resume 
Project Vela firings, aimed at de- 
veloping better detection of under- 
ground blasts. Within weeks, the 
Atomic Energy Commission will also 
probably start tests to see if a con- 
trolled atomic blast can be used to 
drive rockets. 

Time not wasted. When the U.S. 
halted nuclear testing on Oct. 31, 
1958, it had an arsenal of nuclear 
weapons that ranged all the way 
from a bazooka-type field weapon 
called the Davy Crockett up to the 
25-megaton thermonuclear (hydro- 
gen) bomb designed to be carried 
by Strategic Air Command bombers. 

Most experts agreed at the time 
that this arsenal constituted a signifi- 
cant lead over Russian development 
of atomic weapons. 

In the last 35 months, U.S. sci- 
entists have not been idle. They have 
refined their knowledge and_tech- 
niques, improved the design of some 
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The Record of Nuclear Bomb Testing 


Blast equivalent 


Fission yield 
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1 kiloton equals 1 thousand tons of TNT 
(1] Estimated from four French tests 
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*Amount of strontium 90 in upper air, measured in millicuries per square mile. 


Data: 1959 Annual Report, Atomic Energy Commission. 


nuclear weapons. Most important, 
they have evolved new theory along 
two lines: 

* How to produce “cleaner” weap- 
ons, with less radioactive fallout. 

* How to increase the yield-to- 
weight ratio of warheads to be car- 
ried by such _ intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles as the submarine- 
borne Polaris and the solid-fuel 
Minuteman. 

Without testing, scientists have 
been unable to prove their ideas. 
With testing, an AEC spokesman 
‘aape es that the U.S. should soon 

e able to achieve twice the yield 
per pound that Russia was getting 
in its bomb tests in 1958. 

Vital stakes. Scientists and military 
men see great peril in any major gain 
by Russia over the U.S. in either de- 
veloping the “clean bomb” (which 
means primarily a hydrogen bomb 
that doesn’t need a radioactivity- 
causing atomic bomb as a detonator ) 
or increasing the ratio of yield to 
weight. 

A clean warhead would increase 
the atom’s potential not only as an 
attack weapon of greater power but 
also as a defensive weapon. It could 
be safely used, for example, over 
one’s own territory as a counter- 
attack to incoming missiles (page 
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133). A country would also be able 
to pack its wallop into smaller, much 
less costly warheads. 

With a marked gain in yield/ 
weight ratio, small rockets would be 
able to carry atomic payloads as 
sapere as those now carried only 

y giant ICBMs, and big bombs 
could more easily be scaled up into 
the 100-megaton class (equal in 
power to 100-million tons of TNT). 

Soviet tests. The first four Rus- 
sian test shots in the atmosphere this 
week were of small to medium yield. 
U.S. scientists say they could be 
part of the development of either a 
clean H-bomb or increased yield 
from older weapons. They expect to 
know fairly surely as soon as they 
determine how much fallout was in 
the atmosphere during the first week 
of September. 

At the time of the moratorium in 
1958, the U.S. had set off three times 
as many nuclear explosions as the 
Russians (169 U.S., 55 Russian, 21 
British, 4 French). Radioactivity in 
the atmosphere had built up sharply 
in those last two years, as the chart 
shows; then it fell dramatically. If it 
remains low after the Russian blasts, 
scientists may conclude that the 
Soviet Union has indeed succeeded 
in designing a clean bomb; if it 
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rises markedly, they will feel the 
Russians were probably testing for 
increased yield. 

When testing stopped in 1958, it 
was widely reported that the U.S. 
was only a month or two away from 
development of a clean bomb. 
Underground tests on the order of 
20 kilotons (equal to 20,000 tons of 
TNT) may round out that test pro- 
gram. However, these shots will re- 

uire elaborate instrumentation, and 
the loss of time might give Russia 
the chance to be first. 

Once the danger of fallout radia- 
tion has been removed—whether or 
not it is actually as hazardous to 
the world as people fear—Russia 
could then proceed, with little cen- 
sure, to test the 100-megaton super- 
weapons that probably can only be 
tested above-ground. 

Farther off in the realm of theory 
is the much-discussed neutron bomb, 
a hydrogen bomb tailored to produce - 
a stream of neutrons rather than 
heat and blast, destroying human life 
without much damage to plant life 
or structures. But U.S. nuclear 
physicists are still debating whether 
the neutron bomb is more than a 
wild dream, and they doubt that the 
Russians yet know more about it 
than they do. 
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Armies of negotiators faced each other across the table in the GM bargaining room, through the Labor Day weekend and 
in continuous session, except time out for meals, beginning Tuesday morning. They were racing against a deadline. 


Auto talks get over the hump 
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GM agreement with UAW on economic terms makes it almost 
sure there’ll be no major strike. Reuther can 
count a victory on something close to an annual wage 


The U.S. steered carefully past a 
bumpy patch in its economic road 
early Wednesday morning. Negotia- 
tors for General Motors Corp. and 
the United Auto Workers came to 
an agreement on the economic fea- 
tures of a new labor contract, mak- 
ing it almost certain that there will 
be no major strike in the automobile 
industry this year. 

Ford Motor Co. and Chrysler 
Corp. will be asked for the same 
deal. They'll probably go along with 
it. However, labor relations at 
Chrysler have always been stormy, 
and a strike there could come over 
other causes. 

There were still contractual mat- 
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ters to be ironed out at GM on such 
things as seniority and local working 
conditions. Until they are agreed on, 
GM and UAW have,said they will 
not sign a national agreement. And 
until there is a firm national agree- 
ment, neither side officially is de- 
tailing the agreed terms. 
Meanwhile, Wednesday’s _ strike 
deadline at GM was extended until 
next Monday morning to allow time 
to settle the plant issues. So it’s 
nearly a sure-thing bet that the labor 
crisis in the auto industry is over. 
Jubilant. It ended some time be- 
fore 3:30 a.m. Wednesday, after an 
all-night bargaining session. When 
negotiators recessed until Wednes- 
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day afternoon, GM Vice-Pres. Louis 
G. Seaton was restrained; UAW 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther was jubi- 
lant. He had won a major victory. 
He had won at General Motors— 
where he had to win it—something 
that will pretty closely resemble an 
annual wage for hourly workers. This 
has been his major goal [BIW Aug.26 
’61,p23]. And now he could make 
that the asking price for labor peace 
at Ford, Chrysler, and scores of other 
companies with which the United 
Auto Workers does business. 
Close. But it was a close thing. At 
midday Tuesday, GM and UAW 
were so far apart that the union 
pulled its usual gambit of asking for 
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Union team would caucus each time that GM’s negotiators, headed by Vice-Pres. 
Louis Seaton, made significant revisions in its Aug. 22 offer. The union negotiators 
would retire to an adjacent “caucus” room (above) to talk it over and agree on an 
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for profit-sharing at 
AMC put GM on spot 





Meeting the press was part of the sparring between the bargaining groups. Some- 


times there were joint appearances before TV cameras (above) and sometimes Leonard sina k 
separate and informal talks with reporters in the corridor outside the negotiating UAW vice-president, stakes 
future on GM fight - 


room. 
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Money was the topic also in the press room, where reporters whiled away the time 
during closed negotiating sessions by continuing a poker game that began in June. 
The speedup of negotiating brought more reporters, new money. 


arbitration. At the lunch break, Reu- 
ther told reporters that the only pos- 
sibility of a further contract exten- 
sion was agreement on all essential] 
principles, “but we're a long, long 
way from that.” 

The union was trying to get GM 
to discuss the “AMC plan.” GM was 
still trying to negotiate on the basis 
of its Aug. 22 offer, which contained 
some features UAW wanted. GM 
was waiting for the right moment to 
sweeten its offer. 

Apparently, although this was 
vague at midweek, the moment came 
after Pres. Kennedy had wired each 
side to do everything possible to 
avoid a strike and to make a non- 
inflationary settlement. The com- 
pany sent a terse reply to the effect 
that it was trying. Reuther wired a 
three-page declaration that “we are 
still prepared to arbitrate’—inter- 
preted around the corridors outside 
the bargaining room as a plea for 
Kennedy to send Labor Secy. Arthur 
J. Goldberg—and that GM was refus- 
ing to bargain on the only “equita- 
ble” basis, the deal the union made 
with American Motors Corp. 

Pressure on GM. When Reuther 
moved first against AMC and ex- 
acted a promise of 52-week supple- 
mental unemployment benefit pay 
and partial payment for hours less 
than 40 not worked in a week, it was 
dolled up in what is called “progress- 
sharing.” But it was plain to the Big 
Three of GM, Ford, and Chrysler 
that the union had at last attained its 
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long-sought goal of an approximate 
annual wage. 

And it was equally plain that Reu- 
ther was going to go to the public 
and argue that what a small com- 
pany could do the largest company 
certainly could do. 

From Aug. 30, when Reuther first 
appeared at the General Motors bar- 
gaining table after his precedent- 
setting deal at AMC, he insistently 
and publicly taunted GM. 

“It is obvious,” he wrote Seaton 
last Sunday, “that General Motors, 
as the world’s largest and most prof- 
itable manufacturer, can and is mor- 
ally obligated to offer at least [what] 
... has been agreed to by American 
Motors Corp. 

“For our union to accept a sub- 
standard contract with General Mo- 
tors Corp. in 1961 would be . . . to 
ignore the economic reality known 
to all: General Motors is better 
equipped financially to deal equita- 
bly with its employees than is any 
employer in the world.” 

AMC and GM. Reuther had gone 
first to AMC, knowing he could get 
about everything he wanted in eco- 
nomic concessions theoretically paid 
out of a “profit-sharing find ” He 
took pains on several occasions to 
state that the union would not strike 
GM over profit-sharing. 

When GM turned down his formal 
demand for an AMC-type progress- 
sharing plan, he whipped back with 
his real demand: GM should pay the 
annual improvement factor, the cost- 


of-living bonus, full premiums for 
medical insurance, a short work- 
week penalty, and 52-week supple- 
mental unemployment benefits “from 
corporation funds in the customary 
manner —that is, as an operating ex- 
pense. 

Why GM? Twice, in 1955 and 1958, 
UAW had made Ford the target. 

But this year conditions made it 
absolutely necessary for the union 
to make GM the target. 

The conditions hinge on GM's 
size and wealth—which Reuther has 
been harping on with vigor unusual 
even for him. General Motors’ effi- 
ciency is the ideal of other auto 
companies. If you want to tag the 
auto industry with a whopping big 
economic gain, you have to get it 
at the leader; the other companies 
then don’t feel at a disadvantage. 
And if an economic principle is in- 
volved, it is much more important to 
win at the leading company. 

Demands. That is what made two 
of UAW’s demands so important. 
One was for extending the maximum 
term for SUB benefits to 52 weeks 
from the 26 former weeks. 

For many months, neither GM 
nor Ford has had to pay into the 
SUB fund the 5¢ per hour worked, 
because the fund level was at 100%. 
Over the years the companies have 
paid into SUB funds only about 314¢ 
per hour worked. The companies 
argue that their commitment was for 
5¢ until the 100% level was reached; 
that they have no obligation beyond 
that. 

The union has been insisting that 
the original nickel to SUB was in 
lieu of a wage increase, so that 
nickel should always be paid. If it 
were, added the union, the fund 
could well stand a 52-week maxi- 
mum duration. 

Short weeks. The other demand 
involves a penalty for working short 
weeks. In its proposal last month 
to the union, GM offered to meet, 
out of the SUB fund, one-half pay 
for each hour less than 36 that an 
employee does not work in a week. 
One-half pay for each hour under 
40 (instead of 36) in an unscheduled 
short week is O.K. with the union. 
But that word “unscheduled” is im- 
portant. That means a short week 
due to causes beyond the company’s 
control. 

UAW has had its eye on a second 
short week provision, covering short 
work weeks “scheduled” because 
somebody had misjudged the mar- 
ket. Payments for hours not worked 
in such weeks would be 65% of pay, 
instead of 50%, and could not be 
taken out of the SUB fund, but 
would. have to be paid out of the 
treasury. 
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“Pass the Oil Can, Orville” 


Aviation progress—from the faltering flight at Kitty 
Hawk to the latest continental jet hop—has depended 
in large part on the fuels and lubricants that bring 
planes to life. 

The 12 horsepower engine that flew Orville and 
Wilbur Wright into history was no more demanding 
than a Model-T’s motor. But today’s more discriminat- 
ing jet turbines need fuel that tests purer than the milk 
we drink and lubes that won’t fail in the numbing upper 
air. The years between have been bridged by millions 
invested in oil laboratories and refineries. 


SAE-— Sinclair salutes the Society of Automotive Engineers for stimulating the 
research and the exchange of technical data which has brought constant 
improvement in self-propelled vehicles, their engines and related products. 
Through its 25,000 members, the SAE keeps Americans moving safer and 
faster on land, air and sea. Organized in 1905, it is one of the largest 


engineering societies in the world. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION s+ 


600 FIFTH AVENUE ° 


Sinclair Refining Company is proud of its role in avia- 
tion progress that dates back to the World War I “Jen- 
nies.” Today, that company is a major supplier of jet 
fuel to airlines and the armed forces. It supplies over 40 
per cent of the lubricants used by all major scheduled 
airlines in the U.S. 

Passing the oil can in the competitive aviation markets 
alls for resourcefulness in research and manufacturing 
skill. Where confidence counts with customers, Sinclair 
flies high. 
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A softer line on bank mergers? 


Justice Dept. says its stand is as tough as ever, but recent 
merger of Chicago banks, which Justice might 
have nipped in the bud, has led some bankers to wonder 


The toughness of the Justice Dept.’s 
stand against bank mergers was 
under question this week after a 
Chicago judge turned down its re- 
quest for a temporary restraining 
order to block the merger of two 
Chicago banks. In a so-called hard- 
ship case involving the Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Co. and City 
National Bank & Trust Co., Treasury 
convinced Justice that the merger 
should be approved, but Justice, in 
what appeared to be a face-saving 
gesture, filed an antitrust suit. 

Softening up? This has led some 
bankers to wonder whether the Jus- 
tice Dept. is softening the tough line 
it adopted earlier this year when it 
filed three anti-merger suits against 
banks in quick succession. Justice 
denies this is the case, but the Chi- 
cago transaction clearly shows that 
Justice’s bargaining position at least 
has been weakened. 

After the federal judge turned 
down Justice’s request for a restrain- 
ing order, the Continental Illinois- 
City National merger went into ef- 
fect—creating Chicago’s _ biggest 
bank. Now federal antitrust lawyers 
face the difficult courtroom job of 
unscrambling the commingled assets 
of the two banks. Further, Justice’s 
action in accepting the hardship plea 
may result in similar pleas from 
other merger-minded banks. 

Inconsistency. In addition, Justice 
has seriously weakened its position 
in regard to a five-month-old Justice- 
Treasury merger moratorium. Last 
March, following Justice’s three anti- 
trust suits, Treasury Secy. Douglas 
Dillon and Atty. Gen. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy agreed that the Comptroller 
of the Currency would approve no 
more mergers objected to by Justice 
on antitrust grounds until the courts 
had settled some of the legal issues 
surrounding national policy toward 
bank mergers. 

This agreement is still in effect, 
say both the Treasury and Justice 
Depts. despite the fact that Comp- 
troller Ray M. Gidney last month 
approved the merger of Continental 
Illinois and City National. 

This, say the two departments, 
was a special case. City National 
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was having serious problems arising 
from uncertainty whether the merger 
would be approved. It was losing 
personnel; deposits were slipping; it 
could not get new corporate busi- 
ness and was behind in new trust 
appointments. All this meant the 
smaller bank was in serious danger. 
Justice agreed that further delay 
might indeed be harmful to City Na- 
tional, but reserved the right to sue 
anyway. And, a few days later, this 
is what happened. 

Test case. In terms of the Justice 
Dept.’s over-all attitude toward bank 
concentration, though, the earlier 
suit against the merger of Philadel- 
phia National Bank and Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank remains more 
important. This is generally consid- 
ered to be a test case on which gov- 
ernment agency regulates what when 
it comes to bank amalgamations. 

Responsibility. Behind the con- 
fusion on bank mergers is a 1960 
law that distributes responsibility for 
approval of mergers to four separate 
government agencies. The Federal 
Reserve Board, the Comptroller, and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
are all given final jurisdiction over 
mergers by the law—depending on 
whether Fed banks, national, or state 
banks are involved. The Justice 
Dept. is required to pass on the com- 
petitive effects of all mergers. 

But Justice also has the job of 
enforcing the antitrust laws, and 
what if it strongly disagrees with the 
banking regulators about effects of a 
merger on competition? Can it still 
bring suit under the antitrust laws? 

Justice officials say the 1960 law 
does not exempt banks from the an- 
titrust laws, despite merger approval 
by bank regulators. Bankers claim 
that is simply setting the Justice 
Dept. up as a “super-comptroller.” 

Arguments. The Justice Dept.’s 
position in the Philadelphia test case 
can be summarized this way: 

Commercial banking is a “line of 
commerce” in Sherman and Clayton 
Antitrust Act terms. Two functions 
of commercial banks satisfy this legal 
definition: (1) their service of demand 
deposits and checking accounts, 
(2) their position as the primary 


source of loans to business. When 
major commercial banks merge, 
there is a significant lessening of 
competition in these specific services 
within a community. 

The banks reply that commercial 
banks’ functions are much broader 
than this description indicates, and 
depending on the type of business, 
the banks may compete nationally 
as well as locally. 

Would the merger of Philadelphia 
National and Girard Trust, which 
would create far and away the city’s 
largest bank, also impose an un- 
reasonable restraint on banking com- 
petition in the city? This is the 
crucial question in the Philadelphia 
case. Added to it is another ques- 
tion regarding Clayton Act jurisdic- 
tion. 

Up until now it has generally 
been believed that bank mergers in- 
volving acquisition of assets are ex- 
empt from the Clayton Act. Now, 
the Justice Dept. is claiming that a 
merger involving any exchange of 
stock brings the transaction into the 
Clayton Act’s purview. 

It is likely that these questions will 
not be resolved until the Supreme 
Court has reviewed them. 

Deeper questions. But beyond the 
issues that lawyers debated in the 
Philadelphia courtroom are other 
deeper questions. Some Justice 
Dept. trustbusters worry that merg- 
ers in banking have more signifi- 
cance than their counterparts in 
industry. Banks, they reason, exer- 
cise a significant amount of influence 
within their communities. Big lend- 
ers will get a seat on a borrower's 
board; banks can sometimes influ- 
ence management decisions. 

How far, they ask, can these 
broader economic powers be concen- 
trated in communities? This question 
may have influenced the Justice 
Dept.’s original decision to toughen 
its attitude toward bank mergers. 

At midweek Justice was faced 
with a new dilemma when the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board approved the 
merger of Manufacturers Trust Co. 
and Hanover Bank. Justice’s stand 
will undoubtedly be clarified by any 
action it takes in this case. 
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PROTECTION IN DEPTH 


How it helps cut compensation costs 





Showing proper respect for high pressure hazards 


Many of Liberty Mutual’s workmen’s compensation 
policyholders manufacture or use containers and vessels 
which must withstand high pressures. Testing this equip- 
ment (sometimes to destruction) can be extremely dan- 
gerous. To establish safe procedures for both pneumatic 
and hydrostatic testing, these policyholders often call 
upon Liberty for advice. As a service of protection in 
depth, Liberty loss prevention engineers will examine a 
policyholder’s testing methods, recommend precautions 
and improvements in the test apparatus and facilities. 


Look for more from 


Liberty’s protection in depth, while reducing hazards, 
also includes services that lessen the impact of injuries 
that do occur. Good examples: a medical advisory service, 
two rehabilitation centers and a field staff of rehabilita- 
tion nurses. 

Last year protection in depth helped Liberty work- 
men’s compensation policyholders save more than $24 
million. To learn how the many services of protection in 
depth can help lower your business insurance costs, just 
call the nearest Liberty Mutual office. 








LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
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Personal insurance: Automobile, Fire, Inland Marine, Burglary, Homeowners * Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Inland Marine, Fleet, Crime 








In business 


Pentagon sets up agency to handle 
some buying for all services 


Defense Secy. Robert $. McNamara last week set up a 
“defense supply agency” to centralize the buying and 
distribution of commercial-type, common-use products 
for the military. 

The agency will probably be headed by a military 
officer working directly under McNamara. It will take 
on all procurement of food, clothing, general supplies, 
and automotive equipment—hitherto handled for all 
services by the Army—and of petroleum products, med- 
ical and industrial supplies—which have been in the 
Navy’s bailiwick. 

The agency will incorporate Army and Navy field 
offices formerly engaged in this work. It is regarded as 
the first step in a major effort to consolidate procure- 
ment of common-use items such as electronic parts, 
machine tools, aircraft spare parts, and chemical sup- 
plies. The individual services will continue to procure 
their own weapons and specialized equipment. 


Tin price in London drops as GSA 
seeks to sell from stockpile 


First indications that there might be a break..in the 
squeeze on tin supplies came this week when the Gen- 
eral Services Administration asked Congressional per- 
mission to sell up to 50,000 long tons from the gov- 
ernment stockpile. Hard-pressed can makers—already 
locked in a battle with aluminum—had felt for some 
time that the only relief to be expected lay in this 
direction. 

The. mere suggestion of stockpile sales had quick con- 
sequences in the market. On the London Metal Ex- 
change, where business was being done a few days ago 
as high as £985 a long ton, the price for quick delivery 
had fallen to about £2940 by midweek. 





Antitrust chief backs four bills 
to strengthen Sherman Act 


Lee Loevinger, chief Justice Dept. antitruster, this week 
supported four of the five pending bills to strengthen 
the antitrust laws. But he told- Sen. Estes Kefauver’s 
Antitrust & Monopoly subcommittee that his depart- 
ment did not consider the bills a substitute for enforce- 
ment weapons it is seeking. 

Aside from technical changes, Loevinger backed 
bills: 

« Barring individuals for one year from working for 
the company that employed them when they were con- 
victed of an antitrust violation. 

* Raising jail terms and fines for Sherman Act offend- 
ers, especially second offenders. 
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= Broadening the antitrust responsibility of top cor- 
porate officials. 

# Requiring bidders on government contracts to cer- 
tify they reached their prices independently. 

The one pending bill that Loevinger did not support 
would single out price fixing and market splitting for 
extra-heavy punishment. He said this would lessen the 
flexibility of the Sherman Act. 


Technique used on lab rats may help 
reveal causes of human leukemia 


Techniques that may help reveal the causes of leukemia 
in humans scored a big advance when two Public Health 
Service scientists succeeded in extracting nearly pure 
leukemia-causing virus from the blood of rats. 

The scientists used a centrifuge process that separated 
out blood cells and other debris, leaving a small pellet 
made up almost entirely of virus particles. Material from 
the pellets was found to cause leukemia in lab animals 
more quickly and regularly than virus recovered from 
other tissues of the same rats. 

Now PHS hopes to use the centrifuge method to find 
whether virus particles are present in the blood of 
human victims of leukemia. Up to now, it has been 
impossible to make the necessary separation. 


TWA continues on buying spree, 
orders 20 Caravelle jets 


Trans World Airlines continued its buying spree this 
week with the announcement it was buying 20 medium- 
range Caravelle jets—built by France’s Sud Aviation 
and sold in the U.S. by Douglas. Last month, TWA 
bought 26 Boeing 707 airliners, after refusing to take 
delivery on the Convair planes that Hughes Tool had 
contracted to buy [BM Aug.12’61,p29]. 

Financing arrangements on the Caravelles, which are 
billed as an advanced model, have not been completed, 
but TWA officials seemed sure this would not be a prob- 
lem. They said the planes would be in service by Jan- 
uary, 1963. One other U.S. airline, United, has bought 
the French Caravelles. 


FDA rules that drug packages 
must include data on side effects 


The Food & Drug Administration last week ordered 
that beginning next March drug packages must include 
a statement of possible side effects. The data must be 
included with every package of prescription drugs sold 
to doctors, druggists, and hospitals. Hitherto, drug man- 
ufacturers merely have had to include a statement that 
such information would be available on request. 
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Kennedy budget 
heads toward 
$100-billion mark 


Curbs on spending 
are weakening 


Trend shows up 
in figures 


Washington outlook Bit! 


September 9, 1961 


Now is a good time to look ahead on government spending. You can't 
pinpoint the time and magnitude of the rises still to come. But the factors 
making for a sustained uptrend, and some of the economic implications, 
are becoming increasingly clear. 

Resumption of nuclear testing will mean another stepup in the arms 
race (page 30), on top of those already scheduled in space and in con- 
ventional weapons. As tests prove new nuclear devices, they will go into 
production. 

The Kennedy Congress is spending-minded. Recent balkiness on such 
measures as the school bill and foreign aid tends to obscure the fact that 
spending by this session will set a record exceeded only in the two peak 
war years. 

The first all-Kennedy budget will go to Congress in January, laying 
out plans for the 1963 fiscal year, which starts next July 1. All advance 
signs indicate this budget will be a long step toward the $100-billion 
spending rate that White House advisers now say publicly will be reached 
in only a few years—even without any shooting war. 

The atmosphere in which the new budget will be prepared is worth 
noting. It tends to invite the departments and agencies to enlarge existing 
programs and to come up with new ones. 


Eisenhower's economy influence is on the decline. The former President 
had a built-in opposition to spending. He often carried it to a point where 
he hurt his own party’s chances to pick up votes. His military chiefs con- 
tinually complained to Congress about budget control. 

Kennedy’s political commitments run heavily to the free-spending side. 
His narrow victory last fall followed a campaign pitched strongly to 
voting blocs on such things as urban renewal, community development, 
low-cost housing, and school aid, all of which find their strongest backing 
in the major population centers. And next year he faces an all-out battle 
by the Republicans to capture the House of Representative:. 

Rising East-West tension plays into the hands of the military. Civilian 
bosses in the Pentagon find it increasingly difficult to say “no” to the 
bigger and better defense plans brought to them by the professional 
soldiers. 

Non-defense spending has a way of rising with defense. Civilian agency 
planners are adept at giving a defense-supporting slant to new projects. 

Autumn is the season when new budgets are put together. So the next 
few months will tell how far Kennedy will depart from the Eisenhower 
approach of making programs fit the budget, how far he will shift toward 
a policy of making the budget fit the programs. 


A brief look back gives you perspective. It shows how federal spending rises, 
settles back briefly, and then rises again. Each rise reaches new highs. 

In the late 1940s, under Truman, it appeared that postwar spending would 
hold around $40-billion. Then came Korea, and spending shot up to a high 
of $74.3-billion in fiscal 1953. 

Eisenhower's best year, from the standpoint of reduced spending, was 
fiscal 1955. He got the budget down to $64.4-billion, with the defense share 
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Inflation played 
down, tax cut 
is very unlikely 


CEA involved 
in Senate debate 
on steel prices 


New antitrust 
weapon in sight? 
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Washington outlook continues 


reduced from $50.3-billion to $40.6-billion. Then a sustained rise set in, show- 
ing up in both defense and non-defense spending. 

The last budget Eisenhower sent Congress, for fiscal 1962, totaled $80.9- 
billion, with the defense share up from the previous low of $40.6-billion to 
$47.4-billion. Other spending was at $33-billion, against $23-billion in 1955. 
The rise over seven budgets was about $16-billion, an average yearly rate of 
nearly $2.3-billion. 

Kennedy revisions already have pushed Eisenhower's $80.9-billion 
figure for this fiscal year to about $88.5-billion. Less than half the rise is for 
defense, and the year has more than nine months yet to run. 

The rise in the new budget will be less steep, barring a shooting war. 
But present estimates suggest that spending will go into the range of 
$92-billion to $94-billion. That’s why there’s talk of a $100-billion budget 
before Kennedy’s term expires in January, 1965. 


There is rising concern lest the spending uptrend, coming at the same 
time that the economy is moving into new high ground, will touch off a new 
inflation spiral. 

Kennedy advisers play down the danger of a general price rise. Their 
argument is that there is enough slack in the economy—unused materials, 
manpower, and capacity—to meet the needs of improving business and 
rising government demand at a relatively stable price level. And they see the 
deficit from bigger spending as short-lived—“It will disappear as the growing 
economy produces more revenue from existing tax rates.” The earlier hopeful 
talk of a tax cut next year is dying out. 


Democratic senators who have been taking the floor to argue that the 
coming steel wage increase doesn’t justify price increases have been free 
in tossing profit forecasts around. The question asked by many was: “How 
did these non-steel experts become so expert?” 

The answer now is getting around. The figures were supplied to Sen. 
Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) by the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
They went to the senator well in advance of the President's recent press 
conference comment that he had been informed that the steel industry 
could absorb the wage rise. 

CEA’s forecasts, with the coming wage rise taken into account: a 7% 
to 9% return on equity at 70% of operating capacity, a 10% to 12% return 
at 80% of capacity (which is what CEA expects), and a 13% to 15% return 
at 90% of capacity. CEA did say its forecast is “most hazardous.” 


Paul Rand Dixon, the Kennedy-appointed chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, may be angling for a new antitrust law. 

He recently appeared before a House Judiciary group that is consider- 
ing a “functional discount” bill, which would require manufacturers to 
maintain price differentials between wholesalers and customers who sell 
directly at retail. Dixon not only said he favored the principle but went 
further to suggest that the bill might be written to make it “unlawful for 
any seller to sell to any purchaser at a price which may substantially lessen 
competition.” 

This might be the start of a move to bring so-called administered prices 
under FTC jurisdiction. 


Contents eopyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 9, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Britain turns 
to economic planning 


To strengthen British economy, Macmillan’s Conservative 


government is pressing for national planning program, 
through three-way board of government, labor, and business 


The Macmillan government is push- 
ing for a radical new concept in 
Britain’s private enterprise economy 
—the introduction of national eco- 
nomic planning. 

The few bright moments in the 
British economy's fortunes since 
World War II have been only fleet- 
ing. Each time, a new crisis in the 
balance of payments has washed 
them away, putting the pound under 


pressure and the nation under 
duress. 
Now, the Conservative govern- 


ment hopes to break this pattern. It 
wants to set up this year a “demo- 
cratic” planning authority composed 
of business and labor leaders, and 
government officials. Their first job 
will be to forecast the nation’s eco- 
nomic prospects five years from now, 
and on after that. 

Once the forecast is made, the 
planning body will try to establish 
what the essential conditions will be 
for realizing economic growth—the 
probable supply of labor and capi- 
tal, the trend of the balance of pay- 
ments, and the growth of incomes. 
After that, the group’s main task will 
be to relate plans to the resources 
likely to be available. 

Selwyn Lloyd (picture ), the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, formally 
committed the government to this 
venture in late July. Ever since, he 
has been drumming up support. in 
consultations with business organi- 
zations and union leaders. 

Business endorsement. British 
business heartily endorses the plan. 
On the brink of a British merger 
with the six-nation European Eco- 
nomic Community, the country has 
lagged in growth and may continue 
to do so unless something fairly dras- 
tic is done. With planning coordi- 
nated in the private sector, the na- 
tion, too, ultimately may have less 
trouble in its balance of payments. 

Beyond that, a national planning 
body might give the British more 
sense of national purpose. This could 
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be a byproduct of the kind of na- 
tional planning done in France—a 
program the British have been study- 
ing carefully over the last year, as the 
French economy has continued to 
grow at twice Britain’s rate. The Ber- 
lin crisis and worsening relations 
between East and West have tended 
to intensify Britain’s mood of self- 
examination, perhaps have made it 
easier for the government to sell its 
planning scheme. 

With a national planning body, 
Britain may expect three types of re- 
sults—avoidance of too much dupli- 
cation in public and private capital 
investment; better labor-manage- 
ment relations, through joint consul- 
tation on the economy’s targets; and 
a gradual approach to a “national 
wages” policy that might safeguard 
financial stability. 

Labor view. At first, British labor 
was suspicious. The trade unions 
thought Lloyd was promoting a de- 
vice for keeping wages down. Now, 
labor is softening. Union leaders 
hope, in time, to give the experiment 
a socialist twist. 

Brake on wages. In official talks 
between government and _labor, 
wages have hardly been mentioned. 
But to many business managements 
the constant rise of wages ahead of 
productivity is the main worry. The 
hope of putting a brake on the proc- 
ess is their main reason for backing 
Lloyd’s venture. 

Just a few days before Lloyd 
spoke, the Council on Prices, Produc- 
tivity and Incomes, an independent 
three-man body set up by the gov- 
ernment four years ago, put the 
point more frankly in its published 
report. The council, under chairman- 
ship of Lord Heyworth, retired chief 
of Lever Bros., thought there was 
some merit in trying to project for 
some years ahead the extent to 
which national productivity may be 
expected to advance. 

It said this projection “could be 
related to a planned investment pro- 
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Selwyn Lloyd, Chancellor of Exchequer, 
asks business, labor to support planning. 








Sir Hugh Beaver, ex-head of industries 
federation, helped start planning move. 





Trades Union Con- 
gress leader, offers conditional backing. 


George Woodcock, 
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HANOVER SIGNS 
SELL FOR YOU... 


AT THE POINT OF DECISION 





Make your national promotion local and personal with lighted, 
permanent, dealer signs by Hanover. Mass produced . . . but 
with custom variants to fit the needs of each dealer: a differ- 
ent name on each sign, and options as to size and mounting 
style. Economical in short runs and re-orders. Complete serv- 
ice, from creative design to completed programs. 


Hanover vacuum forms sign 
faces of acrylic plastic; em- 
bosses design and letters in 
high relief. 








Brilliant acrylic colors stay 
clean and bright. Shipped com- 
plete with lamps, ballasts; 
ready to install. 
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1825 JOYCE AVENUE « COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 
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gram, and to forward assessments 


of manpower needs and resources.” 


It could also be “a guide for those 
responsible in their own fields for 
the planning of production, the fixing 
of prices and profit margins, and the 
settlement of wages and salaries.” 

The projection would, in fact, in- 
dicate the limits “within which the 
movements of pay and profits must 
lie if they are to be consistent with 
stable prices.” 

Leadership need. But having ex- 
pressed sympathy with the approach, 
the “three wise men” said it would 
call for a “high degree of leadership” 
to get such a planning framework 
accepted all round. One possible 
way would be to associate business 
and labor with the forecasting and 
planning process through open dis- 
cussion at all stages. This is what 
Lloyd is now trying to start. 

Management move. Oddly 
enough, the move was started on the 
management side. Last spring the 
Federation of British Industries held 
a conference at Brighton to discuss 
“policies for the next 10 years.” Many 
leaders of industry, commerce, and 
banking took part, and there was 
surprising support for a new attempt 
to introduce some kind of national 
plan. 

Sir Hugh Beaver (picture, page 
47), ex-president of the Federation 
and formerly managing director of 
the Guinness brewery, was the prin- 
cipal power behind the movement. 

The unexpected mass_ support 
from business opinion was based 
partly on the hope of a new brake 
on wages and partly on the bitter re- 
vulsion against the “stop and go” 
policies by which British govern- 
ments have dealt with successive 
financial crises. This hostility was 
brought to a head by the sharp in- 
stallment credit restrictions imposed, 
lifted, reimposed several times in 
the past few years, in a way that 
played havoc with industrial plans. 

Planning to cut spending. When 
Lloyd came to the Treasury last year, 
he was quick to show interest in this 
idea of an agreed forward projection 
as a means of making economic poli- 
cies less jerky. He is also hoping to 
keep down government expenditure, 
and here another kind of “planning” 
scheme played right into his hand. 

A committee under Lord Plowden 
(former director of planning in the 
U.K. Treasury and now head of the 
British Aluminium Co., Ltd.) came 
out with a report showing that pub- 
lic expenditure was an aggregate of 
many haphazard spending drives 
that had long gotten out of anybody’s 
control. Plowden recommended five- 
year estimates for both current and 
capital expenditure by central gov- 
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If you r When employees aren’t aware of the full extent of their group 


insurance benefits, they don’t credit you with this payroll extra. 
They don’t know, so they don’t care. And you pay 


employees in loss of incentive, loyalty . . . and dollars. 


#Etna Life’s new Employee Communication De partment 


aren , 9 aware helps you keep workers continually aware of the additional income 
) 


you're providing through group insurance. It builds your 
reputation as a good employer and attracts the kind of people 


7 
they J Uu St you want. It informs them of their benefits . . . and the 


obligation to use, but not abuse these benefits. 


b] 
don t Care ANOTHER REASON WHY more businesses are group-insured 


with the tna Life than with any other company. 




















#tna Life Insurance Company 
! Group Division 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
1 Gentlemen: | 
Please send me further information about your Employee 
CF Communication Department. 
Group Division 
4 Sat ! Name ; 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY §! 
: I Firm Name J 
Hartford 15, Connecticut , { 
Affiliates: \ Street | 
tna Casualty and Surety Company I City State 
Standard Fire Insurance Company I ECD-1 BW 4] 
The Excelsior Life, Canada I cn, smu ioe ec ila lain a-Si ag. ah cs ‘aio il ger, a 














“How AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


unveiled a $9,800,000 


tax phantom”’”’ 
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This experience is typical of the assistance provided 
by American Appraisal service to industry, public 
utilities, commercial enterprises, and institutions. 


A letter to our Home Office will bring immediate, 


interested response. No obligation, of course. 


MERICAN 
| od od RO ha 


COMPANY 


Home Office: 525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Established 1896—World’s Recognized Appraisal Authority 
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“One of our manufacturing facilities 
has, recently, presented a potentially 
expensive ad valorem tax problem. 


“It was being carried, on the local 
tax rolls, at a $16,000,000 assessment 
— which had, at one time, been a real- 
istic figure. However, we have been 
engaged in cutting back our operation 
in that area, dismantling buildings, 
and removing equipment, with an eye 
toward eventual clearance of the site, 
to be followed by the creation of a new 
and far more efficient industrial park. 


‘Despite this physical reduction in 
value, we had been unable to reach any 
agreement with the local assessor on an 
equitable reduction in taxable value. 


“At this impasse, the dollars in- 
volved demanded that we seek relief 
from the Board of Review and, in pre- 
paring our presentation to them, we 
retained American Appraisal, to ex- 
amine our findings with an impartial, 
professional opinion on the current 
value of the facility in question. 


“Their report, supporting our 
valuation of only $6,200,000, was 
readily accepted, without argument, by 
the appeal Board, thus effecting an 
immediate assessment reduction of 
almost $10 million. We must credit 
the professional techniques, documented 
interpretation, and recognized integrity 
of American Appraisal which, in con- 
junction with the efforts of our own 
plant manager and administrative 
personnel, helped bring about this 
valuable readjustment to a fair and 
acceptable tax base.” 


Fort Lauderdale 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
New Orleans 
New York 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Dallas St. Louis 
Detroit San Francisco 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
TEL) 
Chicago 


@) 


also 
Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto, Canada 





ernment and state-controlled indus- 
tries. This is really the core of 
Lloyd’s idea. 

Cue from France. Behind the 
growing support from __ business, 
press, and politicians lies at least 
partly the example of France. The 
French “plan” setup has been getting 
considerable attention. 

It is realized in London, however, 
that the all-out drive for growth in 
France had gone hand in hand with 
disregard for financial stability until 
Pres. de Gaulle came to power, and 
that the situation in the two coun- 
tries has not been identical. 

France had no international re- 
serve currency to think of, as Britain 
has. The French unions have been 
without political power throughout 
the postwar period. French business 
has been induced by large tax in- 
centives and cheap credit to fall in 
with government plans. Finally, 
France has tolerated a great deal 
more “dirigism,” or state control, 
than Britain would tolerate today. 

In short, the French model has 
only limited use for Britain. 

Example of steel. More attention 
is being paid to earlier British experi- 
ments in planning, especially in the 
steel and coal mining industries. The 
steel industry was asked by the gov- 
ernment in 1945 to produce an in- 
vestment plan for five years, and it 
did so. Since then the steel com- 
panies have continued to consult and 
to reconcile all large investment 
plans on the basis of joint demand 
forecasts and agreed “needs” for the 
various kinds of plant. 

This has gone on in the brief pe- 
riod of nationalization, and since 
then under a regained private own- 
ership. But the steel industry func- 
tions in a half-light between private 
enterprise and state control. Manage- 
ments are responsible to stockhold- 
ers, but they are supervised by a 
government-appointed Iron & Steel 
Board that fixes maximum prices 
and must approve all major plant 
projects. It has power to initiate new 
plants, and by threatening to do so, 
can push companies into decisions 
they might not otherwise take. On 
the whole, the scheme has worked 
fairly well. 

Warning. Coal mining was fully 
nationalized soon after 1945, and a 
long-term plan was drawn up. 
Twenty-year demand estimates were 
made, and projects for sinking new 
mines and modernizing old ones 
have been carried out under the plan. 

But the estimates have gone dis- 
astrously wrong, as coal has turned 
from shortage to glut and oil has 
invaded its markets. So the coal 
plan is a warning rather than a 
model. End 
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Got a shipment going hundreds of miles? Get it out 
by 9 A.M....it arrives the same day! Got a shipment 
going about 50 miles? Ship it out around 9 A.M.... 
it’s there by noon! 


Whatever the destination of your shipment, chances 
are, a Greyhound is going there anyway...right to 
the center of town. Greyhound travels over a million 
miles a day! No other public transportation goes to 
so many places—so often. 


You can ship anytime. Your packages go on regular 
Greyhound passenger buses. Greyhound Package 
Express operates twenty-four hours a day...seven 
days a week...including weekends and holidays. 
What’s more, you can send C.O.D., Collect, Prepaid 
»--or open a charge account. 
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CALL YOUR LOCAL GREYHOUND 
BUS TERMINAL TODAY...OR MAIL 
THIS CONVENIENT COUPON TO: 


GREYHOUND PACKAGE EXPRESS 
Dept. J-2, .140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send us complete information on Greyhound 


Package Express service...including rates and routes. We 
understand that our company assumes no cost or obligation. 
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Adenauer’s top rival in party is Economics Minister Erhard 








Socialist challenger, Berlin Mayor Brandt, is gaining 


Adenauer fights for political life 


Berlin crisis has had such impact that his party’s election 
victory is no longer sure; coalition rule might even 
dump him as Chancellor, push West Germany toward neutralism 


The Berlin crisis has dropped like a 
bombshell into West Germany’s elec- 
tion campaign. 

Only a few weeks ago, it looked 
as though Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auers ruling Christian Democratic 
Union (CDU) would sweep back to 
power on election day, Sept. 17. 
Now, victory is no longer assured. 

In fact, the impact of the Berlin 
crisis has gone far deeper than that. 
Even a CDU coalition with the Free 
Democratic Party (FDP), Germany’s 
third largest, might bring basic 
changes in the German scene. Not 
the least of these could be the dump- 
ing of Adenauer from the chancellor- 
ship. With this, you might see 
growing support in West Germany 
for a policy of easing out of the At- 
lantic alliance and seeking reunifica- 
tion with Communist East Germany 
through some form of neutralism. 

Party trends. That’s not the end 
of the list of problems emerging from 
recent election developments. Two 
years ago the opposition Social 
Democratic Party (SPD, from the 
initials of its German name) called 
for the reunification of East and 
West Germany and the inclusion of 
the two in an arms-free neutral belt 
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of countries. West Berlin Mayor 
Willy Brandt, SPD leader and Aden- 
auers main election opponent, has 
referred to modified versions of this 
plan in the present campaign. 

Beyond that, the FDP, though its 
domestic economic policies have al- 
ways paralleled the CDU, neverthe- 
less is talking a line somewhat similar 
to the SPD’s on foreign policy. Party 
boss Erich Mende is speaking of an 
SPD-type plan for Germany. Though 
vague, Mende hammers away at the 
need to view the Berlin problem in 
terms of German reunification. FDP 
spokesmen say this could mean a 
degree of German disengagement— 
militarily, at least—from the West- 
ern Alliance. 

Since Aug. 13, when the Com- 
munists sealed the East Berlin-West 
Berlin border, Brandt’s SPD has been 
gaining strength, to the point where 
Adenauer’s absolute majority in the 
Bundestag (parliament) is in serious 
danger. Should the Chancellor lose 
this majority Bonn would get a co- 
alition government. This could lead 
to a teamup between the CDU and 
the FDP, or even between the FDP 
and SPD. 

Tactical The im- 


errors. most 


mediate causes for Adenauer’s 
weakened position can be found in 
the purported tactical errors the 
aging Chancellor made just after the 
Berlin border closing: 

# Adenauer failed to make a visit 
tc threatened West Berlin until nine 
days after the Communist thrust, 
continuing to stump for votes in- 
stead. During that emotion-packed 
period, Brandt grabbed the lime- 
light. 

» At the very moment Brandt was 
winning admiration for his pleas for 
the harassed city, Adenauer let go a 
low punch at him. He referred to 
Brandt by his mother’s maiden 
name, Frahm, thus calling attention 
both to Brandt’s illegitimate birth 
and the fact that he had fought 
against Germany in World War II. 

« A week later, Adenauer de- 
scribed the explosive Berlin crisis as 
an attempt by Khrushchev to aid 
Brandt’s election chances. 

Deeper shift. There’s no doubt 
that these rough tactics boomer- 
anged. But the fierce press and the 
public outcry, observers believe, 
were only surface signs of a deeper 
shift in German sentiment. 

Soviet successes in beleaguered 
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What happens when 
a manutacturer 
lakes a long, hard look 
at electronic 

data processing? | 














He chooses Honeywell. 











‘“‘We’re being buried under a moun- 
tain of paper work,” said a manu- 
facturer.‘**Which electronic data proc- 
essing system can dig us out best 
and most economically?” 

He found the answer, as many 
businesses have, in a thorough 
point-by-point investigation 
comparing Honeywell against 
competition. The facts convinced 
him — as they have convinced other 
leading companies that have made 
this check — that a Honeywell sys- 
tem can do the job best. He ordered 
a Honeywell 800. / This manufac- 
turer wanted an EDP system that 
could handle all these jobs: update 


inventory files, work out production 
schedules, run off a payroll, send out 
invoices, solve engineering problems, 
figure out material and labor re- 
quirements, pay bills, do market 
forecasting and — on top of all that 
— supply him with a constant 
stream of comprehensive reports on 
all phases of his business. Honeywell 
800 was the answer. 

The versatile Honeywell 800 
can handle any eight major jobs 
of this kind at one and the same 
time, often at no more than the 
low cost of one job alone. Each 
job runs independently, and can 
be started, stopped, or interrupt- 


Honeywell EDP systems have already been evaluated and chosen by leading companies in a wide 
panies, advertising agencies, automobile makers, steel fabricators, tire manufacturers, government 
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ed at will. / For a manufacturer, 
Honeywell 800 has other unique fea- 
tures that handle work faster and 
more accurately. For just one exam- 
ple, errors are automatically detect- 
ed and corrected in only 1/20th of a 
second. For another, only Honeywell 
guarantees to replace any magnetic 
tapes that are damaged or worn out 
during processing. 

Many manufacturers (and 
service and government organ- 
izations as well) that have 
taken a hard look at the whole 
field of Electronic Data Process- 
ing, and evaluated and com- 
pared Honeywellsystems against 


others in their classes, have 
chosen Honeywell. It is interesting 
to note that so many of these are the 
leaders in their industries. /If you’re 
looking into Electronic Data Proc- 
essing, you owe it to your company 
to find out what Honeywell can do. 

Just call or write Honeywell Elec- 
tronic Data Processing Division, 
Wellesley Hills 81, Massachusetts. 
Or Honeywell Controls Limited, 
Toronto 17, Ontario. 


Honeywell 
Clratiowie Data. Processing 


CHOICE OF DISCRIMINATING USERS 


variety of industries: banks, railroads, communications firms, public utilities, insurance com- 
agencies, research organizations, food processors. Your company should be on this growing list. 








Berlin—especially the unchallenged 
closing of the East Berlin-West Ber- 
lin  border—unmistakably jolted 
West German confidence in the 
Allies. To many, it appears that the 
Western Allies are prepared to 
scuttle, or are unable to defend, 
some of Germany's fondest aspira- 
tions. 

To some Germans, for instance, 
recognition of the Oder-Neisse line 
with Poland seems assured—and 
along with that, the junking of all 
hope of a reunified Germany. As one 
young German journalist put it, that 
means “abandoning 16-million East 
Germans to the Soviet concentration 
camp.” 

Grabbing the ball. Disenchant- 
ment with Allied policy falls heavily 
on the CDU and Adenauer, who is 
completely wedded to it after 12 


years of preaching trust in NATO: 


and the U.S. The opposition—chiefly 
the SPD and FDP, but also the 
smaller, rightwing All-German Party 
and the new, leftwing German Free- 
dom Union—have been quick to 
seize the opportunity. 

They have identified themselves 
with a tough stand on Berlin and the 
uncompromising view that East Ger- 
many must not be abandoned to the 
Communists. They have called for 
more than paper protests—economic 
sanctions, for example—in response 
to Soviet thrusts. Adenauer has had 
to back down on such tactics because 
of U.S.-British rejection of them. 

Beyond that, the opposition parties 
are trying to convince the voters 
that they offer an alternative to 
Bonns’ present foreign policy. 

Socialist switch. The SPD, recog- 
nizing that it could not attack the 
CDU’s spectacular record of re- 
building West Germany into the 
most prosperous nation in Europe, 
scrapped its traditional socialist 
ideas. It fashioned instead a “mod- 
ern economic platform” that is little 
more than a liberal copy of the 
CDU’s. The naming of Brandt as 
candidate for chancellor reinforced 
this new look. 

The SPD then set out to shift the 
emphasis to foreign issues by focus- 
ing on Berlin and the whole German 
and Central European problem. 
Underlying its program is the theme 
that new approaches can and must 
be found for solving these problems. 
Brandt, for example, has been calling 
for a peace conference of all 51 of 
Nazi Germany’s wartime enemies, in 
which German reunification could 
be discussed in the context of some 
form of military and political disen- 
gagement from the West. 

The socialists have been hammer- 
ing at Adenauer—who will be 86 in 
December—as incapable of thinking 
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Erich Mende heads Free Democratic 
Party, may join Adenauer in coalition. 


in terms of new approaches, repre- 
senting themselves as a young, vigor- 
ous party that understands the 
changing international situation. 

Opposition goal. Neither the SPD 
nor the FDP can hope to “win” the 
election. But in attacking Adenauer’s 
foreign policy they have set them- 
selves the goal—now a completely 
realistic one—of breaking the CDU’s 
majority. 

The CDU now has 290 seats, the 
SPD 180, and the FDP 45. In 1957, 
the CDU got slightly over 50% of 
the 35-million-odd votes cast. To lose 
its absolute majority in parliament, 
observers figure, it would have to 
lose about 5-million of these votes. 
The opposition parties are convinced 
this has already happened—and, in 
private, CDU spokesmen aren’t too 
sure it hasn't. 

The SPD, at its most hopeful, pre- 
dicts it will get 215 to 220 seats in 
the new Bundestag. The FDP thinks 
it will win 50 to 55. That would leave 
the CDU with about 255, just short 
of an absolute majority. 

Pivotal role. In such circum- 
stances, the FDP takes on a pivotal 
role. The CDU would have to turn 
to it for a majority to form a govern- 
ment. The FDP is sure to prove a 
very demanding partner. Party boss 
Mende has been swearing up and 
down the election trail that the FDP 
would enter a coalition with the 
CDU only in a “genuine partner- 
ship” where it would have real in- 
fluence. 

The FDP had a taste of sharing 
power with Adenauer from 1949 to 
1956, when it held only minor port- 
folios. This time Mende would want 
more. He has gone so far as to say 
that, since Adenauer has no concept 








of teamwork, the FDP would refuse 
to join a coalition headed by the old 
man. He has proposed Economics 
Minister Ludwig Erhard and Bunde- 
stag president Eugen Gerstenmaier 
as alternates. j 

Observers are inclined to view this 
as so much pre-election talk. But 
they grant that if the CDU weakens 
as much as is now predicted, the 
FDP would have a strong hand. It 
would likely demand such impor- 
tant ministries as economics, finance, 
and interior. Mende himself might 
seek the vice-chancellorship. 

Power-hungry.  Distasteful as 
such demands would be, the CDU 
might be forced to seek some reason- 
able, and weakening compromise 
with the FDP. For a strengthened 
SPD, after 12 years of opposition, is 
fiercely hungry for power. To get 
into the government, the SPD is pre- 
pared to make almost any offer to 
the FDP. 

On foreign policy, the SPD and 
FDP see reasonably eye to eye. But = 
the FDP, a party of small business- 
men, prosperous white-collar and 
skilled workers, is wary of SPD eco- 
nomics. Mende has said he could 
conceive of a coalition with the SPD 
only if his party got control of eco- 
nomic policymaking. The SPD is 
even willing to give him that. A party 7 
spokesman candidly admits the FDP 
could have the vice-chancellorship, 
the economics or finance ministry, 
interior, and justice. Brandt would 
take the chancellorship, of course. 

Adenauer’s future. If the CDU- 
loses ground, anti-Adenauer feeling 
in the party is sure to spring up 
strongly. But if the CDU can rule 
alone, it’s certain that Adenauer will 
return to the chancellorship. 

His days would be numbered, 
though. Virtually no one believes he 
will finish out the full four-year 
term. Observers now think _ this 
could happen within a year. 

Erhard—extremely popular as the 
architect of West German economic 
recovery—is considered Adenauer’s TR 
most likely successor. But he is ac- 
cused of being almost totally without 
a sense for foreign affairs, and so is 
viewed merely as an interim chan- [4 tot 














cellor to finish out Adenauer’s term. | ™°™ 
During this time, Bonn would re- [Perm 
quire a stronger foreign minister The GI 
than it has now in Heinrich von [Mild cz 
Brentano, who is regarded as mainly }Stengt 
conside 


the executor of Adenauer’s policy. 
Defense Minister Franz-Josef Strauss |# low c 
is seen as the likely choice. are ava 

Strauss’ future is much brighter {60,000 | 
than just that, however. Most ob- {Write G 
servers are convinced that after the |?.0. B 
interim Erhard regime, Strauss 
would become the CDU’s candidate NAT 
for chancellor in 1965. End 
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Multi-Car Carrier built by Whitehead and Kales for Multi-Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


he 


|TRI-LEVEL AUTO CARRIER 


ac- 


and total weight is reduced approximately 5,000 pounds or 10%. Production 
is more economical, too, because the ductility and formability of GLX-W 
permits four of the bends in the deck to be performed in one press operation. © 
Tae GLX-W series of high-strength steels consists of fine-grained, semi-killed 
mild carbon steels, treated with varying amounts of columbium. The high 
strength of GLX-W permits designers to reduce the amount of steel and effect fares 


PENDING 


considerable cost savings when replacing mild carbon steel. GLX-W steels have 
alow carbon content and are readily weldable and formable. GLX-W steels 

: ts i fe =e A PRODUCT OF 
are available at four minimum yield strength levels: 45,000, 50,000, 55,000 and 
60,000 p.s.i. and in sheets, plates and bars. For complete technical information, 5 i f AT LA 4 5 § a T i * L 
write Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Product Development, Dept. BW-9, y tines 
P.O. Box 7310, Detroit 2, Michigan. Detroit 2, Michigan 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 





important 
news 


_ 
for all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Fleetcar leasing—the Hertz way—is 
described by leading companies as 
“‘the lowest cost sales-insurance we 
ever took out.”’ Find out how Hertz 
Fleetcar Leasing plans cater to the 
special needs of larger users of 
business cars. Discover how they’re 
tailored for companies which best 
benefit from the nation’s most ex- 
tensive coast-to-coast leasing facili- 
ties, and from operating efficiency 
perfected over 30 years. Each ‘‘10- 
Plus” plan replaces your cars with 
brand-new Chevrolets, Corvairs, or 
other fine cars; assumes full re- 
sponsibility for maintenance and 
repairs; and reduces the many an- 
noying details of fleet administra- 
tion to the writing of one budgetable 
check each month. Use coupon be- 
low to learn why more and more 
and more multi-car companies agree 
Hertz Fleetleasing makes the best 
business sense for them. 























7 
| | 
| HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, | 
| Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. | 
The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
| New York 21, N. Y. Dept. A-99. | 
| — send me your new fleetcar leasing | 
| »00klet. | 
NAME | 
| POSITION ! 
| company | 
ADDRESS ! 
CITY & STATE 
| | 
| NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED. | 
u al 
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Spending less abroad 


After a 22% increase this year, executives plan 
to cut about 4% next year from corporate spending on plant 
and equipment abroad. World tensions discourage them 


U. S. industry shows some hesitancy 
about next year’s plans for capital 
spending overseas. Even in August, 
when the McGraw-Hill Economics 
Dept. made its third annual survey 
of spending abroad by U.S. com- 
panies, executives talked of trimming 
direct foreign investment by about 
4% in 1962, reversing this year’s 
sharp increase. The largest cutbacks 
that bring down the total are among 
the oil companies. 

World tensions contributed to the 
doubts in August. The Berlin crisis 
was already heating up, Laos looked 
like a tinderbox, and Pres. Kennedy 
had announced the new military 
buildup. There were uncertainties, 
too, about Britain’s plans to enter the 
European Common Market and 
about the outcome of the Kennedy 
Administration’s proposal to tax for- 
eign profits of U.S. business before 
they are repatriated. 

Whether the new East-West ten- 
sion will make a further dent in over- 
seas spending plans is another ques- 
tion. Major companies don’t lightly 
make changes in capital spending 
budgets; even in the most troubled 
countries, they often push ahead 
with investments, at least until the 
next budget is up for discussion. 

Besides, war jitters may be offset 
by the failure of the foreign profits 
tax proposal in the current session of 
Congress. 

In the balance. In some cases, of 
course, companies may have time for 
second thoughts on their summer 
plans before making their final 
budgets; they may elect to cut back 
even further. Or, with the smell of 
war in the air, many companies may 
simply postpone actually spending 
what they have budgeted. 

International tensions don’t seem 
to be the only reason for the paring 
of overseas investment plans for 
1962. One reason could be that com- 
panies simply want to digest the 
record-breaking $3.4-billion expendi- 
ture this year for plants and re- 
fineries, factories and real estate, 
and new machinery installed abroad. 
This is 22% above last year. 

Business plans to spend $3.3-bil- 
lion in 1962, the McGraw-Hill survey 


found, and that’s still far above the 
1960 level. 

The McGraw-Hill findings repre- 
sent a slight decline from business 
plans reported to the Dept. of Com- 
merce during May and June and 
released in August. Commerce's esti- 
mate for manufacturing and _petro- 
leum, the two basic  categcries 
covered by McGraw-Hill, indicated 
spending plans of $3.5-billion for 
both 1961 and 1962. This suggests 
that some trimming has been going 
on during the summer. Commerce's 
over-all estimate of $4.5-billion a 
year for 1961 and 1962 is not com- 
parable to McGraw-Hill figures; it 
includes more types of mining and 
smelting, in addition to utilities, dis- 
tribution, and service industries. 

Industry trends. Among manu- 
facturing industries, next year's cut- 
back will amount to hardly more 
than a leveling-off. Manufacturers 
plan to invest $1.65-billion in their 
foreign operations—a mere 1% below 
the current year’s plans. 

The pattern within industry is not 
consistent. Three major industry 
groups plan 10% increases in 1962: 
rubber; stone, clay, and glass; some 
branches of metalworking. Among 
industries budgeting less money next 
year are electrical machinery, food 
and beverages, paper, and transpor- 
tation equipment. 

The over-all investment total is 
pulled down by the petroleum in- 
dustry, which accounts for fully half 
of all U.S. business spending 
abroad. Oil companies will spend 
about $1.6-billion abroad next year. 
That’s 7% less than they planned for 
the current year but still well above 
the $1.4-billion spent last year. 

Where it’s spent. For the first time, 
the bustling European Common 
Market moves into first place in the 
geographical ranking of U.S. invest- 
ment overseas. It moves up from 
third place in 1961. Moreover, it is 
the only one of the five major world 
areas recognized in the McGraw- 
Hill survey where an over-all gain 
in spending is shown. The area is 
marked for $739-million investment, 
up from $703-million this year. 

In contrast, Canada is scheduled 
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for the biggest cut in U.S. foreign 
investment, going into the second 
year of a slide in the rankings. Last 
year, Canada was well in the lead 
among world areas in the McGraw- 
Hill survey; this year it is second to 
Latin America; next year it will drop 
back to fourth place behind (1) the 
Common Market, (2) Latin Amer- 
ica, and (3) a regional grouping that 
includes the Middle East, Africa, and 
Asia. The only lower-ranking region 
is “the rest of Europe.” 

U.S. companies are setting $618- 
million aside for Canada next year, 
a drop of 14% from 1961 plans. This 
cut is ascribed to Canada’s prolonged 
recession, along with its campaign to 
discourage foreign investment. 

Manufacturing and oil companies 
stress different areas, though the 
direction is sometimes the same. 
Both groups are cutting back in Can- 
ada, and both are stepping budgets 
up in the Common Market; in the 
latter area, however, manufacturers 
are increasing their spending more 
than the oil companies are. In “the 
rest of Europe,” which includes the 
British market, oil companies will 
increase spending slightly, but manu- 
facturers will cut back. 

In Latin America, the Middle East, 
Africa, and Asia, where both cate- 
gories are moving upward this year, 
oil companies will trim back while 
manufacturers increase their planned 
spending. 

Buying American. The effect of 
this mammoth export of capital on 
the U.S. balance of payments will 
not be so large as it would seem, ac- 
cording to findings of the McGraw- 
Hill survey. More than 40% of the 
$3.3-billion for investment abroad 
will be spent in buying equipment 
in the U.S. for installation in foreign 
plants. 

Manufacturing companies expect 
to boost such purchases from $295- 
million this year to $352-million next 
year. The dollar volume is far greater 
in the petroleum industry, which is 
buying about $1.1-billion worth of 
goods in the U.S. this year for over- 
seas installation and expects to buy 
in about the same volume next year. 
This means that fully two-thirds of 
the oil industry’s overseas funds are 
spent in the U.S. 

More exports. The U.S. balance 
of payments will be aided by the 
direct exports of U.S. companies, the 
survey indicates. Next year, exports 
of manufactured goods are expected 


_to rise 3% to $14.3-billion. The cur- 


rent year also shows a 3% rise from 
1960's $13.5-billion. 

Industries looking forward to the 
largest export increases next year 
include stone, clay, and glass, 17%; 
metalworking (not including trans- 
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How much U.S. companies will spend overseas 


Millions of dollars 


Industry 1960* 1961 1962 %Cha 
actually planned planned 1961-62 
spent 
i! A el Pe $101 $ 103 $ 108 5% 
MII ss a0 K's} 0: 4m ore ce 132- 173 178 3 
Electrical machinery ............ 104 134 118 —12 
Transportation equip. [incl. autos].. 336 544 522 — 4 
Other metalworking............. 42 40 44 10 
Is, bce xno «co's whe SR 237° 275 289 5 
WE oo o's s Os hw de Oe eee 78° 72 69 —4 
UE S34 biG kv ccs 6 dn ete 68: 73 80 10 
Stone, clay & glass ............. 37 44 48 10 
Food & beverages .............. 97 108 100 — 7 
Misc. manufacturing, [incl. textiles] 105 100 95 — 5 
All manufacturing .............. 1,337 1,666 1,651 —1 
Petroleum industry ............ 1,467 ~=1,760 1,637 —7 
Manufacturing and petroleum. ..2,804 3,426 3,288 —4 


ar as eae te See 








Data: McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics. * Dept. of Commerce 


**Includes some mining companies. 


Where the money is going 
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Common Latin Mideast, 
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744 Asia 
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Europe 


$550 


Total expenditures planned by manufacturing 


and petroleum industries 


1961 1962 


Data: McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 


portation equipment ), 12%, and elec- 
trical machinery, 9%. General ma- 
chinery, by far the largest export 
item, expects a gain of 7% to $3.6- 
billion next year. 

Exports of petroleum products, 
however, are expected to be off by 
1%. The only other industry expect- 
ing a decline is transportation equip- 
ment, which expects an 11% drop to 
$1.8-billion. This is attributed to the 
fact that most large foreign orders 
of jet aircraft are being filled this 
year and that U.S. automobiles 
are meeting increased competition 


abroad. 








© Business Week, 


Bigger sales abroad. A still larger 
gain in sales abroad is expected in 
business done by overseas subsidi- 
aries and affiliates of U.S. com- 
panies, in contrast to direct exports 
from the U.S. Such sales are ex- 
pected to increase approximately 
10% in 1962, on top of a 6% rise this 
year. Makers of transportation equip- 
ment, including autos, expect a 
heady 12% gain in sales by overseas 
operations next year, after a rise of 
only. 2% this year. Producers of pri- 
mary metals, rubber, and chemicals 
also have expectations of a sizable 
pickup. End 
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In business abroad 


Southern Italy gets industrial boost 
from new petrochemical complex 


Italy has been plagued for decades by the problem of 
its underdeveloped south, called the Mezzogiorno. 
This region, lagging far behind the postwar industrial 
revolution that swept northern Italy, remains a drain on 
the national economy. But this is starting to change. 

Attracted to the south by large deposits of methane 
gas discovered in early 1959, Italian industry this week 
broke ground for a $123.2-million petrochemical com- 
plex. It will be located in Lucania, roughly the north- 
ern part of the heel in the Italian boot. 

ANIC, petrochemical affiliate of Italy’s state-owned 
oil company ENI, is investing $51.2-million in a petro- 
chemical plant that will produce a general line of 
products derived from natural gas. Ceramica Pozzi, a 
Milanese petrochemical company, is investing $48-mil- 
lion in a plastics plant. Montecatini, $.P.A. will build 
a $24-million plastics plant. All three factories will be 
operative by late next year. 

Sicily is another region that has been affected by the 
discovery of natural gas and petroleum. In a few short 
years, the predominantly agricultural island has seen 
fast growth in oil and petrochemical production. 


Japan’s mounting trade deficit may 
reach $1-billion by March 


Japan’s fast-expanding economy is heading for serious 
trouble. 

The Japanese government estimated this week that 
by the end of the present fiscal year—March, 1962— 
it may run a trade deficit of almost $1-million. This 
would drop the country’s foreign exchange holdings to 
only $1.3-billion—which Japanese economists consider 
a dangerous level. 

For Japanese officials, this huge trade deficit is proof 
that the Japanese economy is expanding too fast. In- 
dustry has spent large amounts for imports of heavy 
machinery. Meanwhile, exports have remained sluggish. 

One remedy for the trade deficit is already under con- 
sideration: promoting exports further and encouraging 
domestic consumers to “buy Japanese.” However, this 
reportedly is too bland an answer for Japan’s Premier 
Hayato Ikeda. 

There is talk that Ikeda wants the International 
Monetary Fund to bail him out. He may be planning 
to ask IMF for a $500-million loan to tide Japan over. 


Cinerama takes to the road— 
in France with a balloon for tent 
The town of Monte-a-Jolie, France, some 40 miles 


from Paris, saw a motley sight this week. It was a cross 
between an old-time circus and a drive-in movie. 
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Into town rolled 40 trucks. They proceeded to unload 
and inflate a huge balloon. When inflated, the balloon 
formed the shell for a complete 3,000-seat Cinerama 
theater. 

Called Itinerama, the idea was conceived by Nicolas 
Reisini, a Greek financier who heads Cinerama, Inc., 
the company that produced and owns the film, “This 
is Cinerama.” The object is to bring Cinerama to out-of- 
the-way places where it ordinarily would not play. With 
Itinerama, Reisini hopes that each new Cinerama film 
will be able to bring in almost $100-million. 

Itinerama is so designed that each truck doubles in 
service when the theater is set up. Three act as pro- 
jection rooms. Others double as rest rooms, popcorn 
stands. 

Eventually, some 50 Itinerama caravans will roll all 
over West Europe, Asia, and Africa. Presently, there 
are three caravans in France alone. 

Early next year, the U.S. will get its first look at 
Itinerama. It will set up somewhere in California. 


Britain reverses July’s gold losses 
despite depressing effect of Berlin crisis 


Britain’s gold and convertible currency reserves last 
month rose by slightly more than $1-billion to almost 
$4.5-billion—the highest level in 10 years. This is a 
sharp improvement over the $319-million loss in July. 

Part of the increase is due to special factors, notably 
a more than $1.4-billion loan made to Britain by the 
International Monetary Fund. Also, France bought a 
large amount of sterling to pay off part of its $75.6- 
million debt owed to Britain through the European 
Payments Union. 

This was partly offset by Britain’s repayment of $560- 
million to foreign central banks, representing the great 
bulk of the money borrowed under the Basle Agree- 
ment of last March. Britain also repaid $28-million 
owed through the EPU. 

Discounting these special factors, the true increase 
in Britain’s gold reserves ran somewhere between $95.2- 
million and $170.8-million, depending on the undis- 
closed size of the French purchase of sterling. 

London financial circles see this as an indication that 
Britain’s 7% bank rate and Whitehall’s austerity pro- 
gram are beginning to take effect. At least, they say, the 
gold drain has been stopped for the first time this 
year, and the current account of the balance of pay- 
ments may be in the black once again. 


European commodity exchange slated 


West Europe’s first “European Commodity Exchange” 
will meet late this month in Strasbourg, France. If 
successful, it will be repeated several times annually. 
Commodities to be traded will be mostly agricultural— 
fruits and vegetables. About 700 traders will attend, not 
only from the Common Market area, but also from 
the Scandinavian countries, Austria, and Yugoslavia. 
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A fading trade advantage 


U. S. exports in June ran ahead of 
imports by the smallest margin in 
nine months, despite concerted ef- 
forts of government and industry to 
build up foreign sales. 

Merchandise exports held an edge 
of $489-million over imports, a 
marked decline from the $669-mil- 
lion margin in February. Such a lead 
is adequate from the standpoint of 


trade alone, but it’s not enough to 
offset other unfavorable factors in 
the balance of payments. 

Last year as a whole, merchandise 
exports led imports by more than 
$5.6-billion. But U.S. economic and 
military assistance, private invest- 
ment abroad, and travel swung the 
balance $3.2-billion to the deficit 
side. 




















More steel goods from abroad 


Imported steel products are again 
capturing an increasing share of 
U.S. markets. They seem certain to 
beat tonnage of exports by a wide 
margin for the third year in a row. 

Although the recession threw the 
nation’s steelmakers into a capacity 
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surplus situation earlier this year, 
imports of mill products continued 
to mount steadily. They have ex- 
ceeded exports in every month since 
December, 1960. 

Price, of course, is the principal 
reason. On concrete reinforcing bars, 


Big Brother to the Compact-- 
All-new Smith-Corona 400 
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every page... perfect margins. 





Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. 
410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


[J Please send more information on the 
200 Compact. 


(J Please send more information on the 
400. 


( “50 Checkpoints To Help Improve Your 
Office and Personnel Efficiency” 


Name 








Company. 


Address. 
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tl When your friend 
!| or customer or business asso- 
| ciate sees the Parker Arrow 

on the pen or writing set you 

give him he knows you haven’t 
| compromised with price or 
quality in choosing his gift. 
Through years of pleasant use 
and proud wearing, his Parker 
will remind him of you as a 
friend with good taste and re- 
gard for him. 


In every land and language 
the Parker Arrow is the ac- 
cepted sign of style, quality 
and lasting worth in writing 
instruments. Parker pens are 
gift packaged, alone or with 
matching Parker pencils. 
Write for colorful book show- 
ing 85 suggestions for your 
personal and business gift 
lists. Quantity discounts. 





Slim, distinguished, the Parker T-BALL 
Jotter is the high- style ballpoint pen. 


PARKER 
PEN GIFTS 


The Parker Pen 
Company 





A 
Maker of the World’s Most Wanted Pens 
Industrial and Premium 







Sales Division 
Culver City 
Calif. 









for example, the import:d vreduct 
currently costs as much as $2.62 per 
100 Ib. less than the domestic prod- 





uct. This looks like one persuasive 
argument against any across-the- 
board steel price increase this fall. 
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Foreign cotton takes a lead 


More cotton textiles were brought 
into the U.S. last year than were 
shipped out—the first time this has 
happened. Imports of almost 455- 
million sq. yd. nearly doubled the 
1959 volume; they have grown ten- 
fold since 1951. Exports last year 





dropped 8% to less than 437-million 
sq. yd. 

Imports are a sore point with U. S. 
cotton manufacturers, who complain 
that other nations can buy subsi- 
dized U.S. cotton for 25% less than 
they themselves must pay. 
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Registrations 








Imported cars slow down 


The U.S. is no longer the market 
for foreign cars that it once was— 
and the main reason seems to be the 
success of domestic compact cars. 

It begins to look as if import sales 
will fall short of 400,000 cars this 
year, in contrast with more than 
614,000 sales in 1959. For many im- 


ported cars, 1961 has been a time of 
inventory reduction. Some dealers 
have halted or sharply curtailed in- 
coming shipments until they can 
bring their swollen stocks more in 
line. Through June, imports this year 
totaled only 135,058, compared with 
192,320 sales. 
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.| MADE IN U.S.A. 


This stamp on a Fafnir Ball Bearing 
means ‘finest quality and workman- 
ship . . . dependable supply... 
competent engineering help . . 
and responsibility in meeting your 
bearing needs. It's worth bearing 
in mind. 
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Rubber-cushioned 
ball bearings that 
run super-quiet 


Modern air conditioning keeps a home comfortable... 
and does it quietly. One reason: Fafnir Super-Quiet Ball 
Bearings. Developed by Fafnir, these bearings are cush- 
ioned in current-conducting rubber to absorb noise. The 
bearings themselves are specially honed for silent service. 
Look to Fafnir for leadership in ball bearings. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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Protect Your Investment 


Complete plant protecticn requires more than police and 
insurance. Today’s high-pressure processing operations 
also demand around-the-clock safety equipment to protect 
personnel and facilities against hazards that overpressures 
can create. Manning, Maxwell & Moore Consolidated 
safety relief valves constantly safeguard men and equip- 
ment in the petroleum, chemical, and petrochemical in- 
dustries. As far back as 1879 Consolidated safety valves 
were used on steam boilers. Today, they serve in the most 








modern steam generating plants. 

MMM production is so diverse that industries can also 
choose from complete lines of pressure gauges, thermom- 
eters, temperature and pressure regulators, shut-off valves, 
and hoists and cranes to satisfy exacting needs. 

District offices and industrial distributors in the United 
States and Canada, as well as agents and manufacturing 
licensees throughout the world, are at your service. Your 
inquiry is invited. 









3 € 
~~ 
Ashcroft : Budgit and Shaw- Box 
one Temperature — Load Lifter Overhead 
Hancock Consolidated Presmatic —Y"D and Pressure Ashcroft . eed Air and Electric 
Bronze and Safety Tisienilere Regulators Industrial Electric Hoists Traveling 
Steel Valves Valves Valves Thermometers Cranes 





MANNING 


TRADE MARK 





An Industrial Company That Serves All Industry ° 


Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
Moore S.A., Fribourg, Switzerland « Latin America: Export Division, Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


Executive Offices: Stratford, Connecticut 


e Europe: Manning, Maxwell & 
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In management 


Prudential adopts rules to help executives 
avoid conflict-of-interest situations 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America last week 
issued five rules to its officers and employees to steer 
them clear of possible conflict-of-interest situations. 
The new code grew out of a study started by the 
board of directors last year when Pres. Carroll M. 
Shanks resigned after he had engaged in a personal 
transaction with Georgia-Pacific Corp., a Prudential 
borrower. Shanks’ resignation, plus the conflict-ot-i:ter- 
est situation at Chrysler Corp. and the electrica! equip- 
ment antitrust case, set most big companies tc think. 
ing about rules of conduct for their employees [Bi 
Mar.2561,p81]. 

The new Prudential rules are aimed mainly at top 
executives, second vice-presidents and above. In gen- 
eral, they cannot accept gifts or favors that can “rea- 
sonably” be construed to influence them. They cannot 
buy stock in companies that are Prudential borrowers 
or in rival insurance companies. Officers also are not 
allowed to borrow from banks that have company de- 
posits and they cannot get mortgages from Prudential 
except in special circumstances. 

In preparing the regulations, the company asked 
each high-salaried employee to fill out a questionnaire 
on his investments. Similar information will be col- 
lected each year. Top executives will also be required to 
report any unsecured debts that amount to more than 
three months’ salary. 


Procter & Gamble lets students discover 
if they are cut out for plant manager’s job 


Ninety-five college students in summer training with 
Procter & Gamble Co. last month got a chance to run 
a plant without damaging the company’s profit position. 
They were playing MATRIX (for Management Trial 
Exercise), a new P&G game. 

MATRIX is Procter & Gamble’s answer to a peren- 
nial personnel problem—how to give present and po- 
tential management recruits a real feel for what they 
may be getting themselves into. Since 1939, the com- 
pany has been providing summer jobs for students who 
have a year to go before earning bachelor’s or master’s 
degrees in science or engineering. The trainees gain 
practice in solving technical problems. But it has been 
hard to expose them to higher-level decision-making; 
they get in the way. 

MATRIX is a combination of an in-basket exercise, 
in which trainees have to cope with the sort of prob- 
lems that crop up in an executive’s morning mail, and 
a business game, with feedback of results. 

The player spends a week as a manager of a simu- 
lated plant. He has to make routine personnel and 
production decisions and deal with crises like these: 
A new product falls below quality standards. Em- 
ployees are caught playing cards in the locker room. 
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A snowstorm disrupts production. Equipment that is 
supposed to put a plastic tumbler into a soap box 
doesn’t work properly. All are operating problems that 
actually have come up at P&G plants. 

At the end, trainees are scored on their effectiveness 
in the areas of cost, production quality, and employee 
relations. The results, P&G emphasizes, will not be 
used as a basis for hiring next spring. Only then, how- 
ever, will the company find out how many students 
have decided a plant manager’s job is not for them. 


Most companies deplore job-swapping 
at technical society parleys, survey shows 


The job-swapping rat-race at technical society conven- 
tions is something that a lot of companies would just 
as soon get out of if they only knew how. This, at least, 
is the conclusion reached by Deutsch &, Shea, Inc., 
advertising agency that specializes in recruiting tech- 
nical talent, after a survey of 200 companies. 

More than 75% of the companies surveyed said they 
thought it would be a good idea to ban recruiting at 
professional meetings. Body snatching “detracts con- 
siderably from the effectiveness of these sessions,” one 
commented. Deutsch & Shea proposed such a ban last 
March in an open letter to officers of the major na- 
tional societies. Many of them replied that a ban 
would be desirable but unenforceable because com- 
panies wouldn’t cooperate. 

The new survey suggests that they would. Nine out 
of ten companies said that if industry generally agreed 
to halt such recruiting they would abide by the agree- 
ment. Nearly a third claimed that their convention 
recruiting was defensive anyway. “The total response 
does not justify the expense,” one reported. 

Even the companies that weren't in favor of dropping 
convention recruiting altogether were in favor of tighter 
controls on it. Several suggested employment clearing 
houses run by the technical societies themselves, the 
method used by the American Chemical Society. That, 
Deutsch & Shea concludes in its summary of the sur- 
vey, may turn out to be the “practical, satisfactory, and 
universally acceptable solution.” 


Trying out office life in the suburbs 


International Business Machines Corp.’s top executives 
are thinking of following the company’s division heads 
and researchers to the suburbs. But they aren't sure 
they can operate away from other business leaders and 
the financial community. So when surplus space opened 
up at a new research lab in Yorktown Heights, N. Y., 
IBM decided to pretest corporate suburbanization. 

On Wednesday morning, 220 top officers and staff 
directors with their clerical staffs reported to work there. 
After six months’ experience, they will decide whether 
or not to take up an option for a proposed world head- 
quarters site in Harrison, N. Y. 
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‘We'll fight for Ber'in if we have to. It’s about time 


we stood up to the Russians.”’ 
Philadelphia businessman 





“For the first time, | think people are beginning to face up 


to reality, and they’re worried.” 
Chicago civil defense official 


‘‘!’m ready to do whatever Pres. Kennedy says we have to... but 
I’m going to try not to worry too much about it myself.” 


Atlanta auto salesman 


“Things like pots and pans Mom used to give to the Goodwill 
she’s stockpiling—canned goods, too. We laugh because 


we feel foolish, but we do it.”’ 


‘‘In three weeks of business travels, the mood | felt was 


‘I’ve got a business to run, let Jack worry about crises. 


,99 


Cleveland ‘metallurgical executive 
“‘The people here won’t worry about Berlin until they get 


their jobs straightened out.”’ 


‘I think people feel the recession may have pulled back, 
and they’re safe to buy new homes, refrigerators, furniture.” 


OPINION 


Miami banker 


Omaha secretary 


Pittsburgh suburban editor 


“It’s plenty hot. Happens every year this way. | take my vacation 
in July, it gets hot in August. | take my vacation in August, 
it gets hot in July. Berlin? Oh, they'll work it out.”’ 


Chicago cab driver 


Americans hear the thunder 


Man in street sees the world crisis more clearly 
than ever, and he may be building a basement fallout 
shelter. But he tries not to worry too much 


The time: late August, 1961. 
The place: Anytown, U.S.A. 
The characters: the people. 
The circumstances: end of sum- 
mer—and a sizzler. Reluctant good- 
bye to the lakes, the camps, the 
fishing streams; liners docking, 
planes landing, cars rolling home- 
ward to the garage. Business execu- 
tives picking up the reins again, kids 
chattering school, housewives gird- 
ing for Cub Scouts and PTA. Farther 
away: Berlin, Russia, Cuba, Brazil. 
Water cannon at the gates; nuclear 
tests revived. Not so far away, an 
overworked, steaming Washington. 
What do they say—these pleas- 
antly sunburned, momentarily re- 
freshed people—as they settle down 
to a new working year? What do 
they see? Is this fall really any differ- 
ent from last fall—to them? Has the 
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world changed—to them? And how 
are they taking it if it has? 

In an intensive week of prob- 
ing and eavesdropping, Business 
Week reporters scurried for an- 
swers. They asked the company pres- 
ident, the housewife, the cop on his 
beat, the loquacious cab driver. 

Almost as usual. No two people 
answered just the same. The quotes 
above give a patchwork sampling. 
Maybe, though, the young Dallas 
hospital administrator best summed 
up the prevailing temper: 

“Tm worried about the world, but 
I'm excited about my new MG.” 

Business as usual, buying as usual, 
fretting as usual, living as usual— 
this is almost the whole motto of the 
day. Certainly, right in focus when 
they look ahead, people see their 
own yards, their own paper-cluttered 


desks. Uninvolved, still untouched— 
these words seem to describe some 
communities. 

A young Cleveland salesman ex- 
plains: “There have been so many 
crises going around that you finally 
throw up your hands and say the 
hell with it.” 

Forebodings. But in many places, 
people hear the thunder in the sky. 
The events of this summer have 
added a new flavor to the mix of 
living—and it isn’t vanilla. Slowly, 
almost subconsciously, they are 
steeling themselves to the thought 
that catastrophe is possible. “A 
month ago,” says a Portlander, “we'd 
have said, the heck with it, “we'll 
all be blown up anyway. But we 
didn’t believe it. Now we think it’s 
possible.” 

There's no trace of panic, rather a 
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6% of every 
sales dollar goes 
to warehousing 


Air freight can 
often cut this 
one item by 40% 








If the structure and scope of your business permit, 
regular use of air freight may be able to make an 
impressive cut in your annual procurement and dis- 
tribution costs by reducing warehouse requirements. 


Although the cost of warehousing varies, United’s 
studies show that a conservative average for the 
cost is 6% of product sales value. By reducing ware- 
house requirements... through fast, direct delivery 

. air freight can enable many firms to cut this 
item alone by 40%. 


And there are other savings, too. With air freight, 
duplicate inventories are eliminated. Stock turnover 
is faster . . . on shorter inventory. Factory-fresh prod- 
ucts minimize shopworn rejections and obsolescence. 
Less capital is tied up in plant and equipment for 
branch warehouses. 


To find out if air freight can profit you, fill out the 
coupon below. A copy of United’s “Air Freight 
Profit Analyzer” will help you determine whether 
or not air freight can reduce your distribution and 
procurement costs, and increase your net profit. 


Once this is determined, United Air Lines can serve 
you with its growing jet fleet, and fast DC-6 and 
DC-7 Cargoliners. United serves more U. S. cities by 
jet than any other airline, and every United jet carries 
freight. This means you can often enjoy same-day 
delivery coast to coast, direct from the factory. 
Fill out the coupon now, and let air freight go to 


work for you. For more information, call your near- 
est United Air Lines office. 





United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division 
Dept. B-109, 36 S$. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me the new United Air Lines 


“Air Freight Profit Analyzer.” 
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BREAK THROUGH 
YOUR 


DESIGN 
BARRIER? 





Harnessed to the right design, paper 
has scored important advances in many 
new and improyed products. That’s 
because paper is low in cost, low in 
weight and low in mass per volume. 
Inertial resistance and kinetic energies 
are low. Yet paper is high in dielectric 
strength and volume resistivity, and 
can be made to conduct electricity, or 
to resist temperatures above the char 
point of cellulose. 


Tell Us What You Want It To Do; 
We'll Tell You If Paper Can Do It. 


We've been making paper for 150 
years. Twenty years ago we decided to 
specialize on papers that no one had 
ever niade before. That required crea- 
tive chemists, physicists and techni- 
cians . . . a modern research laboratory 
with pulp-stock refining equipment and 
a complete Fourdrinier machine that 
can turn out an endless web of 
paper 20 inches wide. The accomplish- 
ments of this laboratory have surprised 
even us. 


Today our production runs include 
the papers our own laboratory de- 
velops, as well as other specialty runs 
that demand close dimensional, chem- 
ical or physical limits and uniformity. 










@ Write for our free booklet, 
“Creative Imagination in Tech- 
nical Papers."’ Tell us what you 
want paper to do. If your project 
shows promise of practical 
development, a sales engineer 
will call 
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Dept. 59, WATERTOWN, N. Y,. 
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suspension of both belief and dis- 
belief. The president of a Cleveland 
concern feels “considerable appre- 
hension, but I feel it will be worked 
out without shooting.” A Philadel- 
phian fumbles with semantics: “I’m 
not really worried about the world 
situation, but it bothers me.” 

The concern is deepening, and the 
spine is stiffening. But there’s not 
much action. “I’m not digging any 
shelters. I don’t scare easily. What 
I want to know is do the guys at the 
top know what they are doing?” one 
asks. 

“If a nuclear war comes, it will 
come,” says a Detroit career girl. 
“Meantime, I want to concentrate on 
the good things in life. I want to 
appreciate nature today rather than 


worry that tomorrow that same 
landscape may be charred and burn- 
ing.” 


The size of the problem stultifies 
a lot of action. “I’ve got a business 
to run. Let Jack worry about crises,” 
is the attitude expressed by a man 
from Cleveland. The fact that it’s too 
big to handle overawes many. “I 
don’t understand Berlin,” a Miamian 
says, “and I only hope the Adminis- 
tration does.” 

What must be. But the stiffening 
shows in a new “cohesion,” a willing- 
ness to go along with “Jack,” and a 
widespread approval of his get-tough 
stand on Berlin. “If we back down 
on Berlin, the whole game is lost,” 
an Atlanta editor says. 

Some, in fact, wish the Adminis- 
tration would push harder. “We 
won't fight a war. We'll just yield 
some more,” a New York business 
woman says bitterly. “I wish we 
were more willing to fight.” There’s 
a dispiriting feeling that we have 
yielded too often. “We can’t lose face 
again or were lost,” they say. “The 
people are way ahead of the Admin- 
istration in determination to face 
the situation,” thinks the head of a 
Portland downtown planning asso- 
ciation. 

The callups brought a chill and a 
sharp sense of immediate crisis to 
many who “couldn't believe it.” 
There’s little enthusiasm, but stoic 
acceptance that “what must be, 
must be.” 

Run on flags. A few places, the 
militant spirit blares. Miami gets a 
lot more het up over Cuba—and 
especially over the hijacking of 
planes—than over Berlin. Patriotic, 
almost jingoistic, spirit runs high 
there. “Let’s quit fooling around 
with Castro and send the Marines to 
Guantanamo,” says the man in the 
street. A news dealer there is sold 
out on American flags. 

In Dallas, too, the callup brought 
a 25% increase in volunteers in the 


past month among the 18- and 19- 
year olds. And recruiting offices 
there are turning would-be women 
soldiers away. In Louisville, there’s 
almost an eagerness to serve. “This 
is what weve been waiting for,” 
says the commander of the 100th 
Division there. 

Digging in. For the stay-at-homes, 
you could sum up the mood this way. 
O.K., war isn't likely. O.K., nuclear 
war is less likely. But let’s not kid 
ourselves. It could be. We can't cope 
with the big picture. We can put up 
a bomb shelter in our cellar or 
backyard. 

Amazed Civil Defense offices in 
every city report floods of requests 
for plans and information. Said an 
official of a Dallas construction con- 
cern, which announced it would 
build shelters: “They .wanted our 
phone number before we _ were 
listed.” The Chicago office sent out 
130,000 pieces of literature in two 
and a half weeks (only one city per- 
mit to build a shelter has been 
issued, though). 

There are two approaches to the 
shelter problem. In Philadelphia, 
people sheepishly bring in the con- 
crete blocks at night so the neighbors 
won't laugh. But the South is much 
more uninhibited. In Miami and 
Dallas the bomb shelter is the newest 
status symbol. Miami ads feature 
plush ones with tiled floors and 
“pleasantly distracting decor.” A 
young Dallas couple threw a shelter- 
warming party to open its new 
refuge officially. 

Beans in the basement. Others, 
it’s true, scoff. “I wouldn’t want to 
live through a nuclear war,” they 
say. “What’s the use?” But even 
some who won't go that far—like 
the ex-Marine who thought he might 
put a case of beans and a five-gallon 
can of water in the cellar—are stock- 
ing up on sugar, asking grocers for 
packaged foods for storage. 

A San Francisco intern has a de- 
tailed plan to escape to the wilds if 
the bombs fall. “I will survive,” he 
says confidently. “Maybe the big 
cities will be gone, but most defi- 
nitely it will not be the end of the 
world.” 

Thus, on the international front, 
people have done two things. They 
have opened their eyes. And they 
have methodically, stoically started 
—if only that—to do the little bit 
that they can see to meet the situa- 
tion. 

Meantime, back home. On the 
home front, meanwhile, it’s living as 
usual. Certainly it seems to be busi- 
ness as usual. A Cleveland business- 
man refuses to let big worries inter- 
fere with his efficiency in running 
his business. Another is going ahead 
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See why 
Pittsburgh Corning Products 
make the things you build 
look better, last longer, cost less 











example: PC Glass Block Panels 


bring four important benefits 
to Electric Boat 


Even density lighting, good atmospheric control, attractive appearance and minimum maintenance. 
These benefits have proved the soundness of the decision by Electric Boat Company, Division of General 
Dynamics, to use PC Glass Blocks for new panels and sash replacement at their Groton, Conn., plant. 
Attractive on the outside, the Glass Block panels have virtually eliminated morning glare and afternoon 
shadow in laboratories and working areas. 

The excellent insulating value of the blocks makes it far easier to insure accurate, pressurized atmos- 
pheric control within the building. Maintenance has been negligible . . . with nothing to rust, rot or 
need painting . . . and not a single instance of breakage or structural failure in the glass block panels. 

This kind of experience makes PC Glass Block panels the odds-on favorite to eliminate window prob- 
lems in virtually any type of industrial plant or commercial building. Send for a free PC Window Reno- 
vation Kit that shows you what can be done to solve your window area problems, and helps you prepare 
an estimate of the cost. 


Take advantage of the coupon on the third page of this advertisement. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING 



















example: FOAMGLAS' 
Stay-Dry Pipe Insulation to 
design five important benefits 
into all building service lines 











Insulation for building service lines—iced water, chilled water, low pressure steam or dual temperature— 
has frequently proved a maintenance headache. Now you can design away that headache with FOAM- 
GLAS Stay-Dry Pipe Insulation and its combination of five critical benefits. First, since FOAMGLAS 
is incombustible and the jacket self-extinguishing, FOAMGLAS Stay-Dry Pipe Insulation substantially 
reduces fire hazards. Second, constant insulating value results from the absolute imperviousness of 
FOAMGLAS to all moisture. Separate vapor seals are unnecessary. 

Next is the elimination of all weak spots in piping runs. The extraordinary compressive strength of 
FOAMGLAS prevents slump or sag on the highest vertical runs and saddle supports can never compress 
the insulation. Fourth, the insulation is furnished with a factory applied Kraft-foil jacket. And fifth, all 
these benefits can be applied to total piping systems since FOAMGLAS Stay-Dry Pipe Insulation is 
available in sizes from ¥” copper tubing to 12” IPS with fitting covers and elbows to match. 
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FOAMGLAS 


Stay-Dry Insulation 
for hot and cold piping 


Check the appropriate box on the coupon to obtain this 
brand new catalog containing complete specification and 
bs 2 Sn, ee installation data on FOAMGLAS Stay-Dry Pipe Insulation. 
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PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Dept. F-91, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
(In Canada: 3333 Cavendish Boulevard, Montreal, Quebec) 


Please send me the PC product data checked below: 








0 FOAMGLAS-BOARD™ 0 FOAMGLAS Low Temperature Insulation 
0 FOAMGLAS Roof Insulation 0 FOAMGLAS Insulation for Industrial Piping 
O PC GLASS BLOCKS O FOAMGLAS Stay-Dry Pipe Insulation 
O The PC 4x 12 Block 0 FOAMTHANE™ Polyurethane Insulation 
0 PC Color Glass Blocks 0 FOAMGLAS Insulation for Curtain Wall Panels 
0 GEOCOUSTIC® Acoustical © PC Sculptured Glass Modules 
Absorbers 
Name 
Company. Title 
Address. 





Zone State 





City. 
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There can be no compromise with quality 
in selecting a coating 
to protect your metal surfaces! 
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The true cost of a protective coating job is the 
cost per square foot per year of protection! . 
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Can you afford to use anything less than the best in coating your metal surfaces? 
With the costs of application normally about three times the cost of the coating 
alone, it’s sound economy to use a coating that will last and last, to achieve the 
lowest cost per square foot per year of protection. When a coating stands up two 
years, the cost per year is half the total cost of the job; when it stands up four years, 
the cost per year is one-quarter of the total cost. This is why purchasing and main- 
tenance executives look far beyond the cost of the product alone. They weigh the 
total costs of the entire job, then rely upon Rust-Oleum® quality to help them obtain 
the Jowest cost per square foot per year of protection. 


The Rust-Oleum New Color Horizons System can help you beautify as you protect. 
Heart of this unique system is the Rust-Oleum 769 Primer. With its specially- 
processed fish oil vehicle,* it may be applied directly over sound rusted surfaces to 
stop rust and provide a sound foundation for your choice of the many Rust-Oleum 
top coat colors. Your nearby Rust-Oleum distributor will be happy to prove 
Rust-Oleum economy to you. He carries complete stocks for immediate delivery. 
For complete information, request your free copy of “New Color Horizons,” fea- 
turing actual color standards and applications. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION * 2426 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 
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On steel sash, garden tools, porch 


Engineers know that the price for 
railings, lawn furniture, pipes and 


Rust-Oleum quality is small com- 







pared to total costs of application fittings—homeowners depend upon 3 
on machinery, buildings, tanks, etc. Rust-Oleum quality. ® 
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Stopping rust with a coating that Rust-Oleum helps to save taxpay- © 
lasts and lasts helps the farmer ers money on stop signs, traffic ° 
protect his costly machinery, signals, street lights, water tanks, £ 
trucks, buildings, roofs, etc. schools, hydrants, trucks, etc. @ 
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*Penetrates rust to 
bare metal as proved 
in radioactive 
tracing studies. 
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with plans to build his plant in West 
Germany. “It’s as safe there as any- 
where else.” 

There are so many problems closer 
to home. In Pittsburgh, unemploy- 
ment ranks high. In Houston, the oil 
industry is adjusting its sights to a 
new competitive era. Businessmen, 
particularly, take a dim view of “all 
that spending.” Inflation fears are 
rising. Miami is bitter about the in- 
flux of Cuban refugees and the job 
problems they create. More people 
are asking: Must we spend all that 
money on foreign aid? 

Kennedy no Messiah. Most busi- 
nesses talk hopefully of their pros- 
pects. No great boom, no great bust, 
is the way they see things, says the 
publisher of a trade journal. They 
are pretty sure there'll be no war, 
and are acting on that supposition 
(some companies, though, are mak- 
ing provision for protection of their 
valuables and personnel in case of 
bombing). They don't look for 
miracles from Kennedy. He can't 
prime the pump as Roosevelt did, 
they feel, because inflation would 
put us out of the world market and 
the home market, too. 

The man in the street is having 
some second thoughts about Ken- 
nedy, too. Many sympathize with 
him—“I wouldn’t want to be in his 
shoes.” Most feel, “He’s doing his 
best.” But some look in vain for the 
spark and promise of the election 
campaign. They have given up the 
idea of a Messiah who could save the 
world. 

Do-it-yourself. Like the business- 
man, the man in the street tends to 
go on much as usual, once he’s 
made arrangements for the bomb 
shelter. “I'm doing the most exciting 
thing—refinishing my _  card-table 
top, says a secretary. 

Women have their own problems. 
A ranking question is: Are we getting 
our moneys worth? In Los Angeles, 
complaints about service ring loud. 
“I spent $12 just to have a new 
switch put in,” wails one housewife. 
Another is blacklisting a plumber 
who did a bad job. 

Local questions often top national 
ones in interest. Atlanta is breathing 
a sigh of relief—and achievement— 
at passing the crisis of school integra- 
tion. Chicago buzzes with police 
scandals. More than one city thinks 
Newburgh had the right idea on wel- 
fare payments. Downtown renewal 
projects are stirring Milwaukee. 
Toledo—with many business inter- 
ests in South America—is watching 
Brazil. Some cities are having second 
thoughts about the value of great 
highways that make transportation 
easy, but mow down homes. 

Respectable conservatives? But 
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“MUSICAL CHAIRS” PLAYED WITH STEEL... 
sour note in cost of possession 


The rumble of an overhead crane. . . the klaxon on a fork lift . . . the silence of a 
machine tool not operating . . . while the right bars of steel are uncovered from 
the bottom of the stock pile. 

All this loses money . . . and time . . . and production. It’s a part of your cost of 
possession. 


Here’s how to greatly reduce the dead-loss cost of handling and rehandling 
steel stocks . . 

Cali on your nearby steel service center for steel delivered when you need it, to 
the plant dock handy to the machines that will process it, ready to use without delay. 

To help your production and cost accounting people in figuring the true cost of 
steel stocks, ask your steel service center salesman for the booklet, What’s Your 
Real Cost of Possession for Steel? Or write to Steel Service Center Institute. 


COST OF POSSESSION...to determine your own cost of 
possession for steel in inventory, consider all these factors: 
Cost of capital: inventory, space, equipment 


Cost of operation: space, material handling, cutting 
and burning, scrap and wastage 


Other costs: obsolescence, insurance, taxes, accounting 


YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


STEEL SERVICE CENTER INSTITUTE 
540-B Terminal Tower « Cleveland 13, Ohio 


1 + STEEL 
Steel yy Convenient to every steel user, steel service centers are SERVICE CENTER. 





customer-oriented, technically competent, fully equipped INSTITUTE 
for fast delivery of steel in any type, form, and quantity. 7 scans: 
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FARRIS BRYANT 
Governor, State of Florida 


“Investigate 
DEBT-FREE 


Flor 


. A100 BILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET!” 


**Florida’s Built-In Consumer Market is made up of 5,217,000* permanent 
residents and 11,000,000 free-spending vacationists. Together they have 
$10 billion dollars to spend on new homes, furnishings, hotel and motel 
accommodations, food, apparel, entertainment, electrical and gas appliances, 
radios and televisions, new cars, sports equipment, boats, and just about 
everything imaginable. 

“You name it...and if you make it, FLORIDA’S 16,000,000 consumers need it! 

“Figure out how you and your industry can gain a share of Florida’s whopping 
$10 Billion Dollar Consumer Market, and you’ll lose no time in establishing 
a new plant here! 

““Florida’s Assurance Policy gives every encouragement to New Industry. You 
have my personal assurance of a sunny business climate here in FLORIDA. 
You have my positive assurance of every aid and assistance possible from our 
Florida Development Commission, and from the overwhelming majority of 
our business men, industrialists and financiers. 

“Let our Industrial Division experts advise you where your business or industry 
will best succeed in FLORIDA. Find out in detail the exceptional tax advan- 
tages FLORIDA offers you. Get all the facts about our plentiful labor market. 

' “Write, Wire Or ’Phone Us Today! Or better yet . . . come down and see for 
yourself why you and your business should be taking part right now in 
FLORIDA’S phenomenal growth. All inquiries kept strictly confidential. 

“The only thing better than a FLORIDA vacation is having your plant here 
. . . living here . . . sharing in FLORIDA’s $10 BILLION DOLLAR CON. 
SUMER MARKET!” 





*Official July 31, 1961 estimate 


Florida 
..A10 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


. for Industry... 


Sie lp Mr. Wendell Jarrard - Chairman i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ne FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Room 4108A, Tallahassee, Florida 

Please send me “Plant Location Guide,” containing 
all the facts about FLORIDA’S opportunities for 
New Industry, the $10 BILLION DOLLAR CON- 


SUMER MARKET, Labor, Climate, Schools, 
Natural Resources, Favorable Tax Structure. 
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even in the day-to-day goings-on, 
many communities report a new 
spirit. In Louisville, people are find- 
ing a new leader in Barry Goldwater 
and, for the more extreme, in the 
Birch Society. “I predict that within 
five years it will be perfectly re- 
spectable to be a conservative,’ one 
man says. There’s a new sense of 
direction. 

Most places feel a growing serious- 
ness. “People are reading because 
they need to know, not just for rec- 
reation,” says Milwaukee librarian. 
In Los Angeles, they are taking to 
speaking out. The “other-directed- 
ness” of the Organization Man seems 
to be ebbing. Men are even criticiz- 
ing their own companies. 

Among younger people, there's a 
deep sense of trouble, frustration, 
anger, and guilt. “We are desperately 
seeking something,” says a young 
reporter. “We want to create and we 
can't find a place for it. We have 
a feeling of guilt—that we'll wind 
up accepting the standards of the 
‘system’—and we don't believe in 
them.” And to quote another: 
“Things are wrong. We're getting fat 
too early.” 

Some older heads echo this con- 
cern, a fear that the “good life” has 
snared us for good. “Madison Ave- 
nue is a worse threat than the 
bomh,” says a distinguished New 
York decorator. Madison Avenue has 
its own answer: Modern communica- 
tions have conveyed to people for 
the first time a real sense of im- 
mediate crisis. 

Life goes on. Nobody has changed 
his habits drastically; nobody is buy- 
ing differently. If pursestrings are 
loosening, as retailers happily re- 
port, it’s the recession windup, not 
war-scare buying, that’s doing it. 
Only a few car dealers think an 
upsurge of business stems from fears 
of scarcity later. 

Mostly, the world goes on wag- 
ging, quite happily. Baseball tops 
Afghanistan any time of day. No one 
is seeking enjoyment purposefully, 
grimly, as an escape. Nearest thing 
to it is the couple who are going to 
Europe “before it blows up.” In 
Denver, an esoteric discussion on the 
architecture of the Acropolis roused 
more heat than any international 
bicker. 

Life as usual—“almost.” There’s a 
black market in yo-yos, a Boston re- 
tailer reports. And, alas for fads, a 
Milwaukee Woolworth’s features a 
rocking chair, marked down from 
$19.96 to $7.95. 

But the almost makes a big dif- 
ference. “We may be in sand up to 
our necks,” sums up an observer, 
“but our heads aren't in the sand 
any more.” End 
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CARTON SEALING TIME CUT TWO-THIRDS 
WITH SUPER-STRONG REINFORCED TAPE 












These fibers 
permit use of only 
: 2 strips of tape 
Y) instead of the 
= usual 6 


Now your shipping room can speed up sealing time by 6624%. Those 
steel-like fibers sandwiched between gummed tape provide a safe, sure 
method of sealing cartons for shipment. Less work and less fatigue... a 
strong carton to protect your product en route. 

Many industries are also effecting savings by packaging with rein- 
forced, waterproof Sisalkraft® papers, and plastic-on-paper combina- 
tions. Paper, foil and plastic film vapor barriers (including new non- 
combustible grades) are used in building and road construction. Tell us 
your problem so we can send samples of suggested combinations and 
information on their use. Write main office, Dept. 1509, Attleboro, Mass. 


rd > * 
ther madaca ornare, / AMerican SISALKRAFT Company 


industrial packaging and agriculture DIVISION OF Sales Offices: ATTLEBORO, MASS., CARY, ILL., SAN FRAN 
" _ 9 ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY ; cisco 




















FORECAST FOR ENERGY: 





Heating millions of new homes 
is one reason America’s need for 
energy will double by 1980 


Twice in every minute in the next 20 years, another 
family will start using gas. As our population climbs, 
there will be new homes—and they'll be bigger, too. 
More people and more homes mean ever-higher energy 
demands. This is just one of the reasons why, by 1980, 
America will require twice the energy it consumes today. 


TD 


Where will it come from? Much will come from present 
energy sources,.some from new ones. Whatever the 
source, a large part will be transported via pipelines. 
Texas Eastern — pipeliner of energy—constantly searches 
for new energy sources, while expanding its present 
systems. Already, our natural gas pipelines stretch from 
the Mexican border to the Atlantic Seaboard, with 
capacity to fuel thousands of factories and heat millions 
of homes. Our Little Big Inch system, largest of its 
kind, delivers ever-greater volumes of energy in liquid 
form — finished petroleum products —from Gulf Coast 
refineries to Midwest markets. Texas Eastern grows and 
diversifies today to meet tomorrow’s energy demands. 











TEXAS C EASTERN PIPELINERS OF ENERGY 


TEXAS EASTERN TRANSMISSION CORPORATION + HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PRODUCERS « PROCESSORS « TRANSPORTERS: NATURAL GAS ¢ CRUDE OIL «e PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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Top San Francisco executives, headed by J. D. Zellerbach (third from right), make up committee behind redevelopment drive 


How business spurs a city's revival 


San Francisco businessmen have own way of pushing city’s 
rebirth; it’s informal, uses no pressure, but it 
helped redevelop old area, promote government cost study 


Among older U. S. cities threatened 
by creeping deterioration, Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia furnish the prime 
—and somewhat rare—examples of 
what happens when business leaders 
throw their weight behind civic re- 
habilitation. 

Now San Francisco is getting the 
same kind of treatment—a rebirth 
with some rather heady prospects. 
Thanks to some top business execu- 
tives (picture), a number of long- 
dormant projects have come to life, 
and the city is about to transform a 
downtown area that had gone to 
seed into one of its most alluring 
attractions. 

The push from civic-minded busi- 
ness that is propelling this Golden 
Gateway oS es wah oe [Bi Oct. 
15°60,p30] has, in turn, helped rock 
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off dead center several other time- 
encrusted redevelopment and slum 
clearance projects. Mayor George 
Christopher puts the total price at 
$285-million, 85% of it to be borne 
by private developers. This doesn’t 
include millions spent or committed 
for other buildings apparently 
spurred on by the redevelopment 
drive. 

Informal power. The force behind 
all this—the business community— 
is focused in an informal, 17-man 
group that the press has dubbed the 
Blyth-Zellerbach Committee. Mem- 
bers are high-echelon executives of 
17 corporations with assets running 
to about $30-billion. 

These are men who carry the deci- 
sion-making authority of their corpo- 
rations—such men as Ralph Gwin 


Follis, chairman of Standard Oil Co. 
of California; S. Clark Beise, presi- 
dent of Bank of America; Ransom M. 
Cook, president of Wells Fargo Bank 
American Trust Co.; James B. Black, 
chairman of Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co.; Stephen D. Bechtel, interna- 
tional pipeline builder; and Donald 
J. Russell, president of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. 

The catalysts that brought the 
group together were the late Charles 
R. Blyth, investment banker, and J. 
D. Zellerbach, chairman of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., large paper manu- 
facturer. Zellerbach fathered the idea 
and, with Blyth, invited nine others 
to pool their thinking and their in- 
fluence toward a reawakening of 
civic pride in the Golden Gate City. 

Thus was born, in 1956, the Com- 
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Ford’s Antwerp plant assembles 52 models of vehicles 


Why FORD has had plants 
in Antwerp for almost 40 years 


Henry Ford decided on Antwerp as location for a plant 
in 1922 — and the reasons for his decision still apply. 


Geography played a big part incausing Mr. Ford to choose Antwerp 
as the site for an assembly plant nearly four decades ago. Antwerp 
is ideally situated to reach the whole West European Market. 
Within a 200-mile radius from Antwerp there are a hundred million 
well-paid consumers... a market equal to over one half the entire 
U.S.A. What’s more, the unsurpassed port facilities enjoyed in 
Antwerp greatly simplify the shipment of parts and materials. 


An efficient labor supply. Companies like Ford have good 
reason to consider the intelligent hard-working qualities of the 
Antwerp labor force when deciding where to locate plants and 
offices. Productivity and quality, in terms of work done per dollar 
spent, is better in Belgium than in any other European country. 


A friendly business climate. Formalities are few for setting up 
a business in Antwerp. Foreign firms are treated exactly like local 
ones. New enterprises may qualify for special tax concessions, 
low-interest loans, and specially-priced plant locations. 


Industrial sites —- tailor made. Antwerp is unique in the amount, 


of land it has available for industrial purposes — over 2000 acres. 
These sites have easy access to inland waterways, highways, railroad 
spurs, and docks for ocean vessels. 


Information? Just contact the Belgian Information Service, 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., or your local Belgian Consulate. Or, better 
yet, write directly to the General Management of the Port, 
Antwerp, Belgium. 


ANTWERP 


TO THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 
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mittee of Eleven—the Blyth-Zeller- 
bach Committee. Six others were in- 
vited to join later. 


|. Decay in paradise 


It’s not that San Franciscans have 
lacked civic pride. On the contrary, 
they revel in the frequent hosannas 
of visitors at the beauty of the city’s 
setting on the rim of the continent. 
But until the B-Z Committee set the 
example, San Franciscans seemed 
content to leave to Providence the 
preservation of that beauty. 

The impetus for the B-Z Commit- 
tee’s efforts came about as a 
somewhat indirect result of the 
construction of a new $20-mil- 
lion Crown Zellerbach headquarters 
building on lower Market Street. 
Zellerbach, a mild man of deep cul- 
tural instincts with enough personal 
wealth to cultivate them, and a pa- 
tron of the arts, allowed his cul- 
tural instincts to influence the design 
of the building; it has been hailed as 
a work of grace and charm. 

Opened eyes. It was when he be- 
gan looking for a site for such a 
building that Zellerbach’s eyes were 
opened to the advanced state of the 
city’s downtown decay. Then he 
noticed how once-proud Market 
Street had become pockmarked with 
honky-tonk saloons, gamy movies, 
peep shows, and army surplus stores. 
Once he had combined three par- 
cels that form a triangular block 
bounded by Market, Bush, and San- 
some Streets, he ordered his archi- 
tects not to let his new building face 
Market, and made Crown Zeller- 
bach’s address One Bush Street. 

Over in the old produce market 
area, dominated by flyblown, rat- 
infested premises of 84 fruit and 
vegetable commission houses and 
dotted with musty warehouses and 
crumbling lofts, things were simi- 
larly going to seed. San Francisco, 
like many another city, was growing 
decrepit with age. Its problem was 
emphasized by the fact that virtu- 
ally all its downtown was rebuilt at 
about the same time, following the 
earthquake and fire of 1906, and it 
aged more or less simultaneously. 

Zellerbach got a further jolt when 
he read a magazine article on the 
progress of urban renewal in leading 
cities. His civic pride was stung by 
its omission of San Francisco. The 
city had been one of the first to get 
into renewal planning after the war, 
but its program was bogged down 
in political bickering and civic in- 
ertia. 

That was when Zellerbach and 
Blyth got busy. 

Ups and downs. The new B-Z 
Committee’s first move was a $25,000 
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WHAT RETURN 

ON INVESTMENT 
CAN YOU EXPECT 
FROM FACTORY 

AIR CONDITIONING? 


A prominent electronics firm reports 
an annual return of 30%. 


A large machine tool company — 26%. 
A famous women’s blouse maker — 33%. 
A well-known leather goods producer — 37%. 


A leading watch manufacturer — 68%. 


IN ALL OF THESE CASES... 
. worker morale was boosted 
. productivity went up 
. absenteeism went down 
. labor turnover was reduced 


. product quality improved. 


Will air conditioning do the same for you? 


The “Carrier Investment Analysis” 
will enable your engineer or consultant 
to provide the answer in a matter of hours. 


Write for this engineering guide to 
Carrier Air Conditioning Company, 
Syracuse 1, New York. 


In Canada: 
Carrier Air Conditioning Ltd., Toronto 14. 


Air Conditioning Company 
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re 
ice reading! 
Swissair 17-day fares 
and free stopovers 


cut the cost of do- 
ing business abroad 


The next time you need to go abroad—come 
aboard one of our DC-8 Jetliners. If you can 
complete your business within 17 days, your 
Swissair ticket will cost $136 less than the 
economy fare... effective until March 31st. 
At no extra air fare, you can stop over in as 
many as 24 cities in 18 countries. In Europe, 
our Caravelle jets connect with major Euro- 
pean and Eastern cities for fast jet -to-jet 
service. Be it Caravelle or DC-8, on a Swissair 
plane you'll find Swiss-Care flying with you 
every mile you travel. It’s a special way of 
putting the businessman who flies with us 
comfortably at ease. For more information, 
either see your travel agent or call or write 
us at Swissair, Executive Dept., 3 East 54th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


SWISSAIR 


SWISSCARE + WORLDWIDE 





17-day Excursion Fares effective Oct. 1,1961 to Mar, 31, 1962. 











gift, made anonymously, to finance 
redevelopment studies of a 20-acre 
section of the produce market area. 
The group's anonymity was soon 
penetrated, however. 

The committee, never strong for 
publicity, seemed to go into public 
eclipse when Zellerbach went to 
Italy in 1956 as U.S. ambassador 
and Blyth, after taking over the 
reins, died. In the absence of pub- 
licity, it wasn’t too apparent that 
PG&E’s Black was nursing the com- 
mittee along. On Zellerbach’s return 
from Rome a year and a half ago, 
he was reinstated as chairman—but 
that title means little more than that 
the others rely on him to call them 
together when the need arises. 


Il. Triple action 


In five years the B-Z Committee 
has given its blessing to three proj- 
ects, concerned not only with phys- 
ical rebuilding but also’ with 
community and governmental recon- 
struction in San Francisco. 

The first was the financing of 
design studies for the Golden Gate- 
way redevelopment in the old prod- 
uce market area, at an ultimate cost 
of about $52,000. This led to a design 
and construction competition among 
nine teams of architects and de- 
velopers, out of which blossomed an 
$85-million development contract. 

The result will be to replace dilap- 
idated structures with 2,300 anart- 
ment units in a garden setting, 
380,000 sq. ft. of office space, a 1,300- 
car garage, and a park, increasing 
the tax vield in the 20-acre area from 
$384,000 a year to an estimated $3.5- 
million. Demolition and site clear- 
ance are under way. Eventually, 
private developers will get a crack 
at an adjoining 25 acres. 

The momentum of this project 
brought two others to life—residen- 
tial slim clearance in the Western 
Addition and a residential redevel- 
opment of barren Diamond Heights. 
Both are now moving at a brisk clin. 

Community and government. The 
committee’s second step was to 
pledge $30,000 a year for three years 
to revitalize the city’s communitv- 
wide planning. The funds provided 
the seed for creation of the San 
Francisco Planning & Urban Re- 
newal Assn., now the mayor’s official 
advisory group on renewal and hous- 
ing. 

More recently, the results of the 
committee’s third project burst 
into print—a comprehensive study 
of management and organizational 
efficiency in the city government, 
undertaken at Mayor Christopher's 
request. 

Ten of the corporations repre- 
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Up in smoke...*100,000! 
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Over $100,000 went up in smoke as fire consumed this New York furniture factory. 
Far more shocking than the monetary loss was the death of seven persons. 





Proof that Grinnell Sprinklers can protect you against disastrous fires 
te ) ur 








A single Grinnell Sprinkler quickly extinguished a fire that broke out in the ship- 
ping department at Angelus Furniture Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, California. 





Grinnell Sprinklers can be installed in your plant or office with fast and effective operation is the result of years of research, 

minimum disruption to your routine. The complete system is design improvement and careful manufacture. They save insur- 

normally fabricated in Grinnell shops, then shipped to loca- ance dollars, too! Get the facts today. 

tion and installed by expert crews. Write Grinnell Company, Providence 1, Rhode Island. Con- 
You can rely on Grinnell Sprinklers to stop fires quickly. Their tracting offices in principal cities. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION SINCE 1878 
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James B. Black (left), Pacific Gas & Electric Co., headed group while Zellerbach 
was envoy to Italy; at right is G. G. Montgomery, Kern County Land Co. 


sented on B-Z assigned full-time for 
seven months 16 of their staff eco- 
nomic analysts and _ organization 
specialists. The others gave money 
to hire eight management consult- 
ants. In services and cash the study 
was estimated to cost $300,000. 

Time bomb. A time bomb in city 
hall couldn’t have received less ac- 
claim than the report. The business 
experts made statistical comparisons 
between San Francisco and six other 
major cities that also combine city 
and county functions in one govern- 
ment—with results far from flatter- 
ing to San Francisco. 

The analysts found that San Fran- 
cisco’s per capita expenditure for 
municipal government outran all the 
other six and topped the average by 
45%. Property taxes per capita were 
79% above the average. They re- 
ported, however, that the upward 
cost trend not only could be arrested 
but could be reversed. They pointed 
the way to potential annual savings 
of $25-million, plus one-time savings 
of $14-million, and additional reve- 
nues of $6-million a year. 


Ill. Weight, not pressure 


Whether any of the recommenda- 
tions will be adopted is unpredict- 
able. But it’s important to note that 
the B-Z Committee as such was con- 
cerned only with financing the study, 
not with its results. Members had no 
hand in the findings, no preview of 
the report—and wanted neither. 

That is typical of the business 
group's methods, and the informal- 
ity of its approach, which differs 
markedly from that of such well- 
organized bodies as the Allegheny 
Conference in Pittsburgh, the Old 
Philadelphia Development Corp., 
the Greater Baltimore Committee, 
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the Downtown-Lower Manhattan 
Assn. 

Zellerbach and his collaborators 
have no bylaws, no written policy, 
no executive director, and keep no 
minutes. They regard the absence 
of such organizational trappings as 
prerequisite to their operations. 

No string pulling. Their methods 
are similar. They simply go from 
one project to another as they see 
the need, and regard themselves not 
as string pullers but as catalysts 
around whom public opinion can 
form. Like most executives, they’re 
not eager to have their works tagged 
with the epithetical label of “big 
business control.” 

That’s why they make a point of 
tying no strings to their financial 
contributions. For the Golden Gate- 
way studies, they gave money to the 
city, then washed their hands of it. 
If the city management study is 
doomed by brickbats, they will avoid 
lifting a finger to save it. 

“We're not an action group,” says 
Zellerbach, “and don’t intend to be.” 

Weighty. It’s the corporations, re- 
ally, rather than the executives, that 
comprise the B-Z Committee. When 
Mark R. Sullivan retired as president 
of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., his place was taken by the new 
president, Carl O. Lindeman. Roy 
L. Shurtleff took the seat as delegate 
of Blyth & Co. when Charles Blyth 
died. 

Yet you get the impression from 
Zellerbach that the corporations’ 
financial contentions ak equal, 
not pees to any formula—are re- 
garded as secondary to the active 
participation of the executives and 
the weight they can lend en masse 
to a desirable project. But it’s weight, 
not pressure; they expressly avoid 
promoting any projects. End 














HOW many 
of these 


NEW IDEAS 
can you use ? 


Avisco® “T” Films for pack- 
ages combine superior 
strength, pure transparency, 
sparkle and unmatched 
machine performance of 
cellophane. New Avisco ““T”’ Films, 
a special combination of cellophane 
and polymers, virtually eliminate 
broken packages. 


Avistrap® Cord Strapping.* 
Super strength, safety, easy 
handling and light weight 
give new AVISTRAP cord 
strapping usefulness unique 
in industrial packaging. Made of high- 
tenacity Avisco rayon, AVISTRAP 
absorbs shocks that break metal, 
has no sharp edges. Locally avail- 
able in all major industrial areas. 


Avicel} Crystalline Cellu- 
lose offers many advan- 
tages as a food ingredient. 
Contributesstability, body, 
bulk, opacity, texture and 
palatability to a wide variety of 
convenience and low calorie foods. 
Excellent future in pharmaceuticals 
and cosmetics. Developmental quan- 
tities available. 


Avisco Rayon Fibers— pre- 
cision engineered and de- 
signed for a wide range of 
industrial applications, in- 
cluding reinforcing fabrics 
for belting and hose, scrim for 
plastic tarpaulins, paper bags and 
tape. High tensile strength, light 
weight, and long flex life top some 
of the reasons for the growing pref- 
erence for rayon fibers. 


Avisco Rayons for Textiles 
—Avril® rayon, the'stable 
and high-strength fiber for 
apparel and home furnish- 
ings fabrics. Avron® rayon, 
the high-strength fiber for carefree, 
comfortable fabrics. Avlin® rayon, 
a multicellular fiber created ex- 
clusively for blends. 


Re 





*Patents pending 
+Trademark of American Viscose Corp. 


USE THIS SPEED COUPON... 








CHECK AND ATTACH TO COMPANY LETTERHEAD— INCLUDE YOUR NAME 


American Viscose Corporation, 
Public Relations Department, 
1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Phila. 3, Pa. 


I’m interested in: 
(C0 New Avisco ‘‘T’’ Film [ New Avisco In- 
OO New Avistrap Cord dustrial Fibers 
Strapping 12 New Avisco Textile 
0 New Avicel cellulose Fibers 
for foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics 
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An example of Avisco Rayons in Industry 








For stronger, lighter-weight belting, 
reinforce with Avisco’ XL-I rayon fabrics 


There are compelling reasons for using Avisco XL-I 
rayon fibers in your belting fabrics. To begin with, they 
give you lighter, stronger belts and for less money than 
heavier cotton belting duck—up to 60% greater condi- 
tioned tensile ounce-for-ounce. 


Avisco XL-I rayon constructions also have excellent 
flexibility which means good troughing and conform- 
ability, 3 to 5 times the fatigue life of cotton. Greater 
resistance to impact enables belts with rayon to absorb 
starting and shock loads easily. Lightweight rayon re- 
quires less power for starting and running. Send for 
engineering data on Avisco XL-I rayon fiber. 


QUICK REPLY COUPON 


Industrial Merchandising Division 
American Viscose Corporation 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please contact me about Avisco XL-I rayon for use in 
the following application: 

Name 

Company. 

Address 
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Zone. State 
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AVISCO Py RAYON 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Good capital investment: a plant 
in Baltimore, 45 minutes from D.C. 


CONTACTS AND CONTRACTS, with any Federal agencies, can 
be expedited by locating your plant in Baltimore or its surrounding 
counties. You can take advantage, too, of Washington’s incomparable 
aids to research and development. The nation’s capital, less than an 
hour from Baltimore by expressway or train, is a primary market as 
well . . . with few local industries to serve its 2 million people. Here, 
your plant is not just in the center of the East, but near the capital of 
the free world. And Baltimore has much more to offer... 


BUSINESS DIVERSITY: 30,000 
separate companies, in the city and adja- 
cent counties, double as suppliers and 
customers for your plant. Diversified 
industry keeps the region’s economy 
prosperous, stable. 


PORT AND TRANSPORT: The 
No. 2 U.S. port in foreign tonnage, 
Baltimore also ships via 3 trunkline 
railroads, 175 interstate truck lines, 12 
airlines. New expressways and beltways 
abound; more are abuilding. 


CLIMATE FOR PROFIT: Tax 
rates and exemptions are favorable for 
manufacturing. So are labor rates. Sites 
and buildings cost less than in many 
comparable areas. Ample financing is 
available. 


GOOD-LIVING EXTRAS: Balti- 
more is internationally renowned for its 
medical and educational institutions. 
Enjoy Chesapeake Bay water sports, 
big-league baseball and football, con- 
genial climate. 


For confidential plant site facts and figures, contact Robert J. George, 
The Baltimore Gas and Electric Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Give your business the competitive advantages of 


BALTIMORE 


REGIONS 





Lure to business 


State jumps 
at industry 


Mississippi tailors laws 
to induce Kentucky Standard 
to build refinery there 


To satisfy their appetites for new 
industry, state and local governments 
have resorted to any number of in- 
genious schemes—including free 
land, tax concessions, and glossy 
advertising campaigns. 

The State of Mississippi is cur- 
rently so excited about plans for a 
new $125-million oil refinery near 
Pascagoula, on its Gulf Coast, that 
it is trying to amend the state con- 
stitution to make construction pos- 
sible. Voters will decide Oct. 3 on 
the two amendments necessary. 

The 100,000-bbl.-per-day facility 
would be built by Standard Oil Co. 
(Kentucky), which will become a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Standard 
Oil Co. of California if—as expected 
—shareholders have approved the 
deal this week. The takeover makes 
a new refinery essential to Kentucky 
Standard, and economics dictates 
the Mississippi location, but putting 
it there involves some tangled legal 
problems. 

Antitrust angle. To understand the 
tangle, it’s necessary first to trace the 
history of the deal. Kentucky Stand- 
ard in the past has been primarily a 
marketing company, serving Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and Florida. It had neither crude 
oil of its own nor a refinery to proc- 
ess it; the company bought 80% of 
its petroleum products from Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N.J.). 

That relationship came under at- 
tack from the Justice Dept.’s anii- 
trusters. So Kentucky Standard re- 
cently signed a consent decree 
agreeing to stop its purchases from 
the Jersey company; in turn, Justice 
allowed it to sell its assets to Stand- 
ard of California [BM Jun.10°61,p27]. 

After the takeover, Kentucky will 
need a new source of products to 
replace Jersey. The plan is for its 
new parent, the California company, 
to supply crude and for Kentucky to 
do its own refining for the first time 
—in a new refinery. 

Logical site. The location near 
Pascagoula seemed to offer the best 
combination of virtues for that new 
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refinery. The site is on deep water; 
only a 100-mi. pipeline spur will be 
needed to link it to an important 
pipeline carrying refined products 
across the Southeast; and it is close 
enough to rival refineries in the Ba- 
ton Rouge, La., area to make it feas- 
ible for Kentucky Standard to com- 
pete. 

The trouble was that part of the 
plot selected by the company was 
one of the tracts set aside in many 
Mississippi townships for the benefit 
of the schools. The constitution says 
such tracts can be leased but not 
sold. 

After negotiations, the state agreed 
to sponsor an amendment liberaliz- 
ing some of the leasing provisions 
and making it possible to sell such 
land for industrial development. This 
would open the way for Kentucky 
Standard to buy it. 

At $750 an acre, the 565-acre tract 
will cost the company $423,750. 
That will enable the county to buy 
other land for township schools and 
have $200,000 or so left over in cash. 

The state suggested that Jackson 
County could float revenue bonds, 
build the refinery, and lease it to the 
company. This technique has ac- 
counted for much of Mississippi’s 
industrial growth. But Kentucky 
Standard wanted to own the plant 
itself as well as the land under it. 

Tax benefits. However, the com- 
pany asked for tax treatment as fav- 
orable as it would receive in Louisi- 
ana and Alabama, which were vying 
for the plant. Mississippi municipali- 
ties, like those in the other two states, 
can exempt new industries from 
property taxes for 10 years, but coun- 
ties can offer only five years of tax 
freedom. The refinery site is in the 
county. So the state agreed on a sec- 
ond amendment, to give counties the 
chance to dangle a 10-year exemp- 
tion, too. 

Both proposed amendments were 
drafted by the state’s Agricultural & 
Industrial Board and approved last 
month by a special session of the 
legislature with only one dissenting 
vote. They are worded to apply to 
the state as whole, though right now 
the aim is only to land the huge 
refinery, with its 700 jobs for Jackson 
County. Gov. Ross Barnett is leading 
a campaign to persuade voters that 
Mississippi's reputation for cooperat- 
ing with new industries will be at 
stake when voters go to the polls 
Oct. 3. 

“You realize how significant this 
$125-million industry really is,” Gov. 
Barnett told the legislature, “when 
you consider that the total invest- 
ments in new industries in Missis- 
sippi for the past three years totaled 
only $113-million.” End 
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ed AVTOMsric 


truck 


is best 


LEASe 


describes ways to get AUTOMATIC : lift trucks 


* without impairing existing credit lines 


* without restrictions on growth and operating 
efficiency caused by tight capital 


* without making large capital expenditures 


Here’s an easy-to-read, authoritative report on all facets of industrial 
truck leasing from Automatic Transportation Company, manufacturers 
of one of the industry’s broadest lines of industrial lift trucks. This book- 
let discusses the why and when of leasing, common leasing problems 
(and their solution), the various lease plans available, and ways other 
companies have used leasing to increase profits. A separate supplement 
carries the latest information on prevailing rates. Written in an easily 
understood style, the booklet contains information that is applicable to 
any size company. There are only 12 pages to read, but hundreds—even 
thousands—of dollars to be saved by applying the facts in this booklet. 


___ LE, AUTOMATIC.______ Reon 


Automatic Transportation Company 
Division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
93 West 87th Street, Dept. P1, Chicago 20, Ill. 





‘a Please send free copy of 12 page AUTOMATIC Leasing Booklet 


additional copies for me to give to others 





oO Please send 
"in my company 
[_] Please send free copy of “AUTOMATIC Industrial Truck Selec- 
tor Guide” 
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YOU'RE LIGHT YEARS AHEAD 
WITH WESTINGHOUSE 











NEW DESIGN 


IVES 25% MORE LIGHT 


NEW WESTINGHOUSE “LIFEGUARD? MERCURY LAMPS... 


Give you the most light per dollar . . . because a new 
Westinghouse electrode virtually eliminates arc-tube 
blackening . . . major cause of mercury lamp deteri- 
oration! As a result, new Lifeguard lamps are rated 
at a full 12,000 hours economical service life, and 
give up to 25% more light throughout their 70% 
longer life. 


Lifeguard lamps (available in 100 to 1000 watts) are 
made of Weather Duty" hard glass for extra depend- 
able service indoors, or out. They will not crack or 
craze when exposed to rain, sleet, snow, thermal 
shock, or corrosive industrial gases. 


The Lifeguard lamp is just one of the many types of 


Westinghouse lamps designed to save you money. 
Take advantage of the Westinghouse Lighting Cost 
Reduction Plan and cut your lighting costs in one or 
more of the following ways: (1) Reduced cost of lamp 
purchases; (2) Reduced lamp replacement labor 
costs; (3) Increased lighting level for the same or 
lower power costs; (4) More efficient use of power. 
For complete information, call your Westinghouse 
Lamp Agent... or your nearest Westinghouse Sales 
Office. You can be sure... if it’s Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Lamp Division, westinghouse electric Corporation, Bloomfield 2,1 
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INDUSTRIES 


There’s life in the simulated control room, directly beneath 
the real control room. At left foreground, the instructor’s 
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Enrico Fermi power station in Michigan, first large 
breeder reactor, must battle for an AEC operating license, 


but its operators are learning their jobs every day 


On the shore of Lake Erie near 
Monroe, Mich., 30 mi. from Detroit 
and 25 mi. from Toledo, stands the 
Enrico Fermi Atomic Power Plant, 
an $85-million gamble—a gamble be- 
cause the plant conceivably might 
never be allowed to operate. 
Although construction has been 
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nearly complete for months, the 
plant did not legally exist until June, 
when the U.S. Supreme Court up- 
held the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s right to grant a construction 
permit [Bi Jun.1761,p38]. Until 
then, builders had gone ahead on 
the dubious strength of a provisional 





console; center background, simulated controls for starting 
up reactor; right, simulated controls for generating plant. 


Atomic plant under a shadow 


construction permit from AEC, 
which usually applies only to such 
preliminaries as design and system 
planning. 

Opponents of the plant, chiefly 
three AFL-CIO unions (the Elec- 
trical Workers, the Auto Workers, 
and the Papermakers), can be ex- 
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Service in the old time tonsorial parlor 
was a personalized, informative relation- 
ship. Profitableto proprietor and custom- 
er alike, it was a business philosophy 
adopted by Buffalo Forge . .. on a much 
larger scale. It’s still in effect. 


Today, in major industrial areas across 
the U. S. and Canada, Buffalo Forge 
resident representatives are applying the 
same personal attention to requirements 
and problems in every 
phase of industry 
... for customers 
old and new. 





and 
friends! 


Each representative, a fully 
accredited engineer, is backed by home 
office teams of design, research, testing, 
and production specialists. This team- 
work plus a full line of pumps and air 
handling equipment, as well as machine 
tools, is your assurance of sound engi- 
neering advice and the correct equipment 
(standard or special) to raise production 
... reduce costs in your plant. 


Take advantage of the personalized con- 
sulting services of the resident Buffalo 
Forge representative in your area. Or, 
write our home office direct. 


Remember 


BUFFALO FORGE 
& COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 
‘Buffalo’ Air Handling Equipment 
to move, heat, cool, dehumidify 
and clean air and other gases. 
‘Buffalo’ Machine Tools to drill, punch, 
shear, bend, slit, notch and cope for 
production or plant maintenance. 


‘Buffalo’ Centrifugal Pumps to handle _ A} 5.) 
most liquids and slurries under YRaes zB 


a variety of conditions. koe 
\ 

Squier Machinery to process sugar 

cane, coffee and rice. Special 


processing machinery for chemicals. 
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pected to fight the battle all over 
— as AEC now considers an ap- 
plication for an operating license. 
Their argument: The plant is unsafe 
in so populous an area. 

Class by itself. Other atomic 
power plants have been built, and 
even put into operation, without so 
much controversy. But Fermi is 
unique. It is the first large experi- 
mental breeder reactor—a type that’s 
designed to produce more fissionable 
fuel than it burns. 

The Fermi plant, named after the 
late nuclear physicist who pioneered 
at the University of Chicago, was 
encouraged by AEC in its five-year 
program to launch designs of various 
reactor types (BW—Feb.12’55,p 
100). Other large nuclear power 
plants produce only insignificant 
amounts of plutonium, which is also 
fissionable, while consuming their 
uranium fuel; Fermi is designed to 
produce more plutonium than the 
uranium it uses up. 

In the early years of atomic power 
development, other types made faster 
headway (BW—Jun.758,p45). AEC 
built several breeder reactors, but 
none on the scale of Fermi. 

Safety factor. The three labor 
unions opposed the Fermi plant 
from its inception, on the broad 
ground of the public safety. When 
one of AEC’s small breeder reactors 
went out of control and melted down 
its fuel charge (no one was hurt), the 
unions seized on the incident as 
proof that this type of reactor is 
unsafe. 

The objections were broadened 
early this year when a runaway of a 
different type of reactor at Arco, 
Idaho, killed three operators (BW— 
May661,p53). This accident, the 
unions contend, proves all reactors 
are hazardous. In a U.S. Court of 
Appeals, the unions challenged 
AEC’s right to issue a construction 
permit in May, 1959, for an atomic 
plant so near large cities. 

The Court of Appeals upheld the 
unions on the question of authority. 
AEC and Power Reactor Develop- 
ment Co., a group of 18 utilities and 
seven manufacturers that built 
Fermi, took the case to the Supreme 
Court, which ruled AEC had not 
exceeded its authority in issuing the 
permit. Any further fight of the 
unions to balk AEC in granting an 
operating license for Fermi is ex- 
pected to be strictly on the ground 
of safety. 

Goals for project. Although the 
Fermi plant is designed for substan- 
tial output of power (150,000 kw.), 
it is frankly an experiment. It is not 
expected to produce either cheap 
power or cheap plutonium. At most, 
if it is successful, it will simply prove 





ARE YOU 
LOOKING FOR 
INCOME NOW, 
INCOME LATER 
.-.-OR BOTH? 





The Parker Corporation is 
distributor of mutual funds 
with two different goals: 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities selected for 
current income. 


Incorporated 
Investors «.» 


A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities selected for 
possible long-term growth of 
capital and income. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 
+ { 


THE PARKER CORPORATION 5®W-9 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me prospectus on: 


(J Incorporated Investors 
CJ Incorporated Income Fund 
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CONTROL...essential element in efficiency! 


“Efficiency is the capacity to produce desired results.’’ On this thesis lies Brown & Root’s ability to 
satisfy clients. A Under its own roof... with its own personnel and equipment Brown & Root has the 
capability of a ‘‘turnkey’”’ job. From preliminary engineering through final design . . . through purchasing, 
expediting, logistic support and the manifold phases of construction, every step of the way is carefully 
controlled. This control can be interpreted in fast economical completion for you. A If your organization 
is planning new construction or plant expansion, you will profit by talking to the man from Brown & Root. 





y BROWN ROO 


ENGINEERS ¢ CONSTRUCTORS 








US 


NEW YORK ° TORONTO 





LONDON e EDMONTON 
MONTREAL © SAO PAULO 
WASHINGTON 





al POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS « CABLE ADDRESS: BROWNBILT 
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Hg = your market penetration 
S = your sales in dollars 
FP = your market potential 


territories or distribution areas. 


Write for full details. 


* w. oooGce 


CORPORATION 





(Here is a ready tool that enables 
building products manufacturers to 
arrive atarealistic picture of both.) 


Sales figures alone — even if they are rising — aren’t a reliable index of 
success. For if potential is growing faster than your sales, you are actually 
losing ground, not gaining, because your share of market is shrinking. 
Many of the leading companies that sell the new construction industry 
purchase Dodge Construction Contract Statistics to help get a reliable pic- 
ture of their performance. They use these figures to determine their true 
potential in terms of actual market activity — which provides a simple basis 
for measuring sales penetration. And they can do this for their specific sales 


Dodge Statistics are issued every month, and can be tailored for the 
specific areas you sell — for just the types of projects using your products. 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT STATISTICS 
119 West 40th Street, Dept. BW-91, 


If you don’t know P, 
you’re only guessing at 2 


New York 18, N. Y. 

















Alert managements are collecting double 
dividends from a simple control system 
for gloves issued to employees. Like tool 
issue, it prevents waste and loss. Even 
more important, when employees return 
gloves for replacement, glove life and 
cost per man-shift are easily figured. 
Normally, you will find your glove costs 
can be cut from 40% to 70% by replac- 
ing older types with modern Edmont 
job-fitted gloves. Reduction in nuisance 
hand injuries is a further benefit. We'll 
gladly help you prove this, without cost. 
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Glove control saves 40% to 70% 


Free Test Offer to D&B Listed Firms: 
Tell us your operation. From more than 
50 types of coated and impregnated 
fabric gloves, we will recommend cor- 
rect job-fitted gloves and supply samples 
for on-the-job comparison. Edmont Inc., 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 
In Canada, Edmont Canada Ltd., 
Cowansville, Quebec. 


‘Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 











It uses an analog computer 
and control consoles 
identical with real ones... 


Story on page 101 


that a large breeder reactor can be 
operated safely. 

If such a plant can safely produce 
significant quantities of plutonium, 
this can be important in the future. 
Right now, fissionable uranium is in 

lentiful supply. But if large num- 
ce of nuclear power plants are 
built, plutonium may also * needed 
to fuel them. 

In the Fermi reactor, the core con- 
taining fissionable uranium will be 
surrounded by a blanket of non- 
fissionable uranium. The idea is for 
neutrons from the core to convert 
part of this natural uranium to fis- 
sionable plutonium. When the fuel 
charge is removed, the uranium 
blanket will also be replaced and 
the plutonium separated from the 
unchanged uranium. In theory, this 
za may be used as reactor 
uel. 

Dry runs. Power Reactor Develop- 
ment Co. and its members are confi- 
dent that the Fermi plant will prove 
safe in operation. One reason for 
their confidence is a simulated oper- 
ation of the plant. Using an analog 
computer and control consoles iden- 
tical with real ones (picture, page 
101), it is already at work training 
operators to meet any conceivable 
emergency. 

The simulator is housed in a room 
directly below the reactor control 
center at Fermi. For more than a 
year, it has been training operators 
in starting the nuclear reaction and 
raising it to the power level. 

Over and over again, instructors 
have simulated malfunctions in the 
system. For example, if the trainee 
is simulating the steps involved in 
bringing the reactor up to full power, 
the instructor can inject indications 
that the control rods have gone out 
of control or have been accidentally 
withdrawn too fast. The trainee must 
act fast to avert a simulated melt- 
down of the fuel. 

When and if Fermi goes into op- 
eration, a crew trained by this 
method should, at least in theory, be 
thoroughly experienced. 

“We feel they will be trained to 
avoid getting even near such a thing 
as caused the Arco explosion,” says 
Richard G. Olson, training instruc- 
tor at the plant and holder of a 
degree in nuclear engineering. Al- 
though the cause of the Arco acci- 
dent may never be precisely known, 
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AIR CONDITIONING...increasingly a necessity — 


Pg 

















HEART OF HABITABILITY 
ON MIDWINTER 


Things have changed a mite since Mark Twain’s 
time! Today, life’s much more livable aboard a 
river towboat—at least aboard one like the new, 
completely air conditioned Patrick Calhoun, Jr. 

At the heart of this vessel’s habitability are 
products like the ‘‘package chiller’’ shown above. 
This compact, highly efficient unit cools the water 
used in air conditioning all areas of the boat— 
from crew’s quarters to engineer’s control room. 

The riverman’s life is made more pleasant... 


Request portfolio of information on 
Dunham-Bush, producer of the in- 
dustry’s most complete line of air con- 
ditioning; refrigeration, heating and 
specialized heat transfer products. 


re 
; © 








RUN...IN MIDSUMMER SUN 


his working hours more productive... by other 
Dunham-Bush products, too. Heating-cooling units 
with individual room temperature control, unit 
heaters and a host of other heating specialties 
combine to complete the picture of year 'round 
working and living comfort. 

Whatever your responsibilities, for improved 
efficiency, worker comfort, control of quality— 
afloat, ashore or aloft—it will pay you to learn more 
about air conditioning, and about Dunham-Bush. 


DUNHAMYBUSH 


DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. 


WEST HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
SALES OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















it apparently had to do with insuffi- 
cient training of the crew as well as 
poor condition of the reactor. 

Don F. Gasvoda, computer and 
electronics engineer, waves his arm 
at the simulator and says: “With this 
thing, a man can make mistakes and 
the worst he can do is blow out a 
vacuum tube that cost a dollar and 
a half. It’s just human curiosity to 
wonder “What will happen if I push 
this button?’ Well, here you can find 
out.” 

Hours of experience. The men 
being trained to operate the Fermi 
reactor and the related generating 
plant built by Detroit Edison Co., 
which will take its output, get 100 
hours of practice on the simulator. 
In addition, they get 800 hours of 
classroom work: 200 hours in nuclear 
physics and reactor theory, 400 hours 
on the components and operation of 
the entire system, 200 hours in 
health physics, a study of radioactiv- 
ity and its effects and control. 

The plant is scheduled to have a 
crew of eight men on each shift. 
The shift supervisors and their as- 
sistants will be graduate engineers; 
others must have high school edu- 
cation, including physics or mathe- 
matics, and 8 to 15 years of experi- 
ence in conventional power plant 








Why you should think of your scales 
as MONEY WEIGHING MACHINES 





Cold, hard cash is the final value yardstick you must apply 
to every material or product that moves into, through, or 
out of your plant. How much does it cost? How much does 
it save? How much profit does it produce? In the last 
analysis, the answer always comes up in dollars and cents. 


With dollars at stake, the right Toledo Scale at each weigh- 
ing point is of the utmost importance... the backbone of 
control your needs demand. Your Toledo representative 
will take a personal interest in helping you get all the 
benefits provided by advanced Toledo methods and equip- 


operation. 

On each shift will be a supervisor, 
an assistant supervisor, two men on 
the reactor controls, one on the 
generating controls, and three roving 
crewmen as observers and trouble- 
shooters throughout the plant—two 
for the reactor systems and one for 
the generating system. 

Forty PRDC and Detroit Edison 
men have been in training since 


ment. Write today. Toledo Scale, Division of Toledo Scale 


Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio. (Toledo Scale Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario.) 


June, 1960, plus engineers and tech- 
nicians from all over the country: 
AEC men, an engineer from Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. (also a member 
of PRDC) in training as a shift su- 
pervisor, and crews from Consumers 
Power Co. of Jackson, Mich., which 
: F is also building a nuclear power 
Prints where you wish on full plant. 

8%" x 11” forms, or on tickets PRDC bought the simulator from 
or strips. Prints full figures, even Holley Carburetor Co: of Warren 
when unit weights are used. Mi ~ hi Shed hae : ? 
Positive weight identification, Mich., which had built it as a step 
with selective numbering, weight in carrying out its contract to design 
symbols, or consecutive number- the reactor control system. Holley 
ing. Also prints time and date, started with the analog computer 
if required. Weight data may be and designed subsystems one by one, 
transmitted electrically to re- mocking up each and testing it as 
mote adding or other office work went along. When the simula- 
machines. Ask for Bulletin 2017. tor was complete, Holley had spent 
three years on it—but the actual 
reactor controls were also completed. 
PRDC people are so confident they 
SERVICE can demonstrate the safety of the 
Pesteny Secinall plant that they haven’t even con- 
240 Cites sidered any other uses of the build- 
ings and equipment if AEC turns 

down their operating permit. End 


TOLEDO PRINTWEIGH® “400” 


provides complete printed weight records 








Headquarters for Weighing Systems 
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THERE'S MAGIC—AND 
SOME INA-IN GRUMMAN’S 
FLYING CARPET 


The carpet is Grumman’s “Gulf- 
stream”—a million-dollar turbo- 
prop transport for corporations. The 
magic is the deft design touch and 
business acumen that characterize 
the Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation. 


The INA is insurance protection— 
a measure of safety on which 
Grumman’s plans are laid. INA now 
covers “Gulfstreams” (and their 
owners) in all parts of the country, 
as well as participating in the cov- 
erage of their famous maker. 


INA’s packaging concept, its 
flexibility and billion-dollar assets 
have made it the leading insurer of 
American business, large and small. 
As it does for Grumman, INA pack- 
aging can streamline and econo- 
mize on your business insurance. 


In your personal coverage, too, 
the INA “package” idea offers 
simpler and more economical cov- 
erage for your home, your Car, your- 
self. Your INA agent or any broker 
will gladly explain how. See him— 
and get acquainted with INA. 


This “Gulfstream,” Atlantic Avia- 
tion’s overseas demonstrator, was 
recently exhibited at the Paris 
International Air Show. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 
Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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Military contract 
gives VTOLs big boost 


Defense Dept. will award $70-million contract to Ling-Temco- 
Vought for vertical take-off and landing transport 


The craft will be the country’s first operational 


VTOL, outside of the helicopter 


The contract could pave the way for commercial VTOLs, 
although many problems still must be worked out 


In 1483, Leonardo da Vinci de- 
signed a floppy, corkscrew-shaped 
aircraft that was supposed to spiral 
straight up into the sky; the only 
trouble was he couldn't get anyone 
to stake him on the first model. 

For years, 20 U.S. companies that 
share some kinship with da Vinci 
also have shared his plight. They 
want to build a new generation of 
“vertical take-off and_ landing” 
(VTOL) aircraft—a sort of postgrad- 
uate helicopter—but haven’t been 
able to raise the funds they need for 
building a finished model. 

Military contract. Last week, Air 
Force Secy. Eugene M. Zuckert 
leaked the news that the govern- 
ment is finally throwing some weight 
behind VTOL. After a lot of intra- 
mural wrangling within the services, 
the Defense Dept. now is planning 
to award a $70-million contract to 
Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., with Hil- 
ler Aircraft Corp. and Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. as subcontractors, for 
five production models of a VTOL 
transport for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. The Ling-Temco trans- 
port will be the country’s first op- 
erational VTOL, outside of the heli- 
copter. And it could pave the way 
for a whole family of these weird- 
looking half-breeds that combine 
the vertical talents of the helicopter 
with the speed and range of conven- 
tional aircraft. Up to now, VTOL 
development has been limited only 
to highly experimental designs— 
seldom, if ever, going beyond the 
flying “test bed” stage. 

The military envisions VTOL 
fighter, reconnaissance, and medium- 
range transport aircraft that can fan 
out from widely dispersed, unpre- 
pared landing sites. Commercial air- 


lines see VTOLs as an ideal, inter- 
urban carrier. In crosscountry flights, 
today’s traveler often spends more 
time commuting to and from the air- 
port than in actual flight. VTOLs 
could shorten travel time, with 
“door-to-door” service —_ between 
large, neighboring metropolitan cen- 
ters, such as New York and Phila- 
delphia. They would take over 
where helicopters leave off—say, in 
the 75- to 300-mi. range. 

Right now, helicopters aren’t cut 
out for these longer hops. They are 
highly inefficient in forward flight; 
and are hampered by limited range, 
payload, and speed; high original 
cost; and heavy maintenance. 

Grab bag of techniques. VTOLs 
come in all sizes and descriptions 
[Bi') May31’58,p94]. Where _heli- 
copters use a huge, slow-moving 
rotor to move a giant column of air 
downward, the new generation of 
VTOLs use a variety of methods to 
do the same job. Mainly the VTOLs 
rely on engines or entire wings that 
swivel 90 deg.—vertical on take off, 
horizontal for cruising; thrust-deflect- 
ing fans in the wings and fuselage or 
in barrel-sized ducts at the wingtip 
that draw their power from regular, 
horizontally mounted jet pods; or 
vast, inelegant-looking wing flaps 
that send the slipstream straight 
down for take-off and retract for 
flight. 

Other VTOLs, such as England’s 
Rotodyne, which will be handled in 
this country by Kaman. Aircraft 
Corp., use regular turboprop engines 
for forward cruise and an overhead 
helicopter rotor to get up and down. 
The Ling-Temco design is swivel- 
wing or “tilt-wing.” 

This variety of approaches is 
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A TOOL FOR MAN'S 
IMAGINATION 


Wire puts the squeeze 
on bristles 





In the manufacture of brushes, twisted wire with a vise-like 
grip provides the practical, low-cost answer to lock each 
bristle securely in place. This particular brush, used in milking 
equipment, must meet high sanitation standards and resist 
the corrosion of lactic acid. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company developed a dead soft, 
galvanized twisted Brush Handle Quality Wire specifically for 
this purpose—a wire that never relaxes its grip. The special 
tight acid-resisting zinc coating adheres firmly during the 
severe twisting. Result: a superior brush manufactured by 
Regal Manufacturing Co., Fond du Lac, Wisc., that meets 
their highest standards. Many other leading brush manufac- 
turers specify Keystone Brush Handle Quality Wire for wire 
twisted brushes and Stapling Quality Wire for filled brushes. 

Perhaps you have a product that is made from wire—or 
one that might be made from wire. In either case, we'd like 
to hear from you. With the help of our Metallurgists and 
Keystone Wire you can probably make it even better and 
more economically! 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois 


KEYS TON E 


Cold heading and forming wire for industrial uses 
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partly what has held up VTOLs. 
The military just couldn't de- 
cide where to put all its chips. In 
the last 11 years, the Defense Dept. 
has sunk $120-million into VTOL re- 
search, but this was spread over more 
than 20 companies; and no single 
project ever graduated beyond the 
experimental stage. Almost all of the 
designs will work. But one critic 
comments: “You can fly a barn door 
if you have enough engine and know 
something about aerodynamics. The 
real proof is in how these aircraft 
will perform an actual, useful mis- 
sion.” 

The problems. There are other 
problems that have given critics— 
and the military—pause: 

= The propulsion system that made 
VTOLs possible—the gas turbine, 
with its extremely high power-to- 
weight ratio—is a voracious gas 
guzzler. A jet VTOL takes 10 to 15 
times as much fuel in hovering as a 
piston-engine helicopter of the same 
weight. 

« Stepped-up competition from 
both the “short take-off and landing” 
[STOL] aircraft, needing only a 
200-ft. to 300-ft. runway, and im- 
proved models of the helicopter are 
also taking some of the sheen off 
VTOLs. STOLs require less power, 
can carry about 50%-60% more pay- 
load. 

* Few VTOL designs actually 
have been successfully tested in both 
take-off and cruising. 

* To make their take-off possible, 
VTOLs need almost double the 
horsepower of a conventional air- 
craft. This means wasted engine 
power for cruising, extra weight, 
more maintenance. For instance, Re- 
public Aviation Corp., designed 
a commercial VTOL transport for 
carrying 40 passengers up to 300 
mph. The aircraft needs five engines 
for lift-off, but only two for cruising. 
In forward flight, the three extra en- 
gines would just be shut off. 

* The hurricane force of the 
VTOL’s downwash—the hot, down- 
ward thrust that budges the VTOL 
off the ground—swirls up enormous 
dust clouds that can cut off the 
crew's vision and clog the engine. 

Washington stalemate. These 
problems have made life rather hard 
for VTOLs until now. The Air Force 
had plans last year for an operational! 
Mach 2 VTOL fighter; the Army, for 
a VTOL close observation aircraft. 
Both were dropped. 

Then the Army, Air Force, and 
Navy decided to pool their funds on 
a tri-service transport. Several air- 
craft makers bet the three couldn't 
agree on a design, and they didn’. 

Their needs are too wide apart. 
The broader specifications called for 
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helps 
solve 
the world’s 


Estimated daily water needs—in the United water for home and industry. Perhaps your com- 
States alone—will jump from 300 billion gallons munity has no immediate water problem. How- 
today to 600 billion by 1981. To overcome grow- ro ble ms ever, you Can always use the imaginative think- 
ing shortages, communities and industries ing and planning that General American 
throughout the world have installed Infilco water-processing applies to other industrial problems. Whatever you 
equipment from General American. Each day, efficient Infil- manufacture or mine, process or ship, it pays to plan with 
co Accelator® units are purifying millions of gallons of water General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET - CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS \GENERAL/ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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concentrate on QUALITY 


MINUTE MAID COMPANY'S prominent position at the breakfast 
table is not a matter of chance. It is quality that sells Minute Maid 
and Snow Crop concentrates and Hi-C Fruit Drinks for this leading 
processor of frozen citrus concentrates. 

The same concern with quality is reflected in the Minute Maid 
Company's letterhead. Adding to the atmosphere of good taste 
conveyed by its effective design is the impressive character of the 
Strathmore Letterhead paper used for it. This paper plays a signif- 
icant part in projecting a quality image for Minute Maid—as it does 
for hundreds of other famous firms—and as it can do for yours. 


«3% STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 
Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 
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Shining Hxample of a well-run railroad 
... superior plant-location service from specialists who know 
their areas. You’ll get farther faster, talking with the men from 
‘the railroad that runs by the customer’s clock.”’ 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Offices in principal cities 
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a plane with an 8,000-lb. payload 
capacity, a maximum speed of 300 
to 400 knots at sea level and a cruise 
speed of 250 to 300 knots, and a 
hovering capability of 10 minutes. 
“The trouble,” says one bidder, 
“came with the small, niggling 
points.” 

The Navy, for instance, wanted 
folding wings, and an over-all air- 
craft small enough to fit on a car- 
rier elevator and light enough so 
it wouldn't crunch through the deck. 
The Army and Air Force weren't so 
concerned about weight and size, as 
about longer range. 

The three couldn’t even get to- 
gether on a basic VTOL concept. 
The Navy—assigned administrative 
responsibility for the contract— 
wanted a ducted fan aircraft; the Air 
Force and Army insisted on a tilt- 
wing. The Navy plans now to pull 
out as contract administrator though 
it will still kick in its share of the 
funds, The Air Force will run the 
show in its place. 

Formal announcement of the tri- 
service award is almost three months 
late. The Air Force even claims “the 
matter is still under study,” and that 
Zuckert’s announcement last week 
was premature. The Air Force ad- 
mits, though, that the contractor was 
picked a few weeks ago, and formal 
announcement is only awaiting “po- 
litical” approval. “There’s always 
the chance, though, that at the last 
minute this whole thing could go 
back into the mill,” says one indus- 
try observer. “The Defense Dept. 
may insist on a compromise aircraft 
that makes all three services happy 
—not just two.” 

The prospects. At this rate, just 
how long it will be before com- 
mercial VTOLs—or even military 
VTOLs —are flying is hard to say. 
After an intensive study, the Port 
of New York Authority concluded 
earlier this year that VTOLs would 
not “significantly” replace fixed wing 
transports in the New York area 
before 1975. There is still a need, 
says the Port Authority, “for drastic 
technological breakthroughs.” 

Not everyone agrees. “Fundamen- 
tally, the problems facing VTOL are 
financial—not technical,” says Stan- 
ley J. Hiller, Jr., president of Hiller 
Aircraft. “If government-sponsored 
development programs begin reso- 
lutely, progress without interruption, 
are funded realistically, and con- 
clude in the production of airframes, 
medium and _ short-range military 
and civilian VTOL transports can be 
ready for operation by 1968.” The 
tri-service program runs to 1966; 
Ling-Temco-Vought won’t say how 
scon before then that its first tilt- 
wing will be delivered. End 
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Wy Wherever 

power lives... | 
it takes specialists FA\\\ 
to keep it alive! a | 








The safeguarding of boilers and power 
(To gbbgepeel-polmmeu-legebbu-t- Mm} 01-163 0-3004-16 Mb bel-jeba- betel) 
protection...and the knowledge of highly 
technical experts to make it effective. 
Hartford Steam Boiler is the world’s fore- 
most organization of power equipment 
pb et-1bb a-hole =e} elles t- 000-17 y he) ami get-belolOlOmeset-Nbe 
fied and experienced field inspectors, with 
engineers, special agents, underwriters, 
oD Eb beet ol-10) 0} (- Maan DUME-1t- oleh a-t-Toh mm cemel-)hemn gelel 
protect your plant against loss by accident : 
to your boilers, pressure vessels, turbines, 
engines, electrical and refrigerating equip- 
ment. Ask your agent or broker today about 
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services you can expect from HSB. And 
remember... 


Since 1866, the insuring and safeguarding 
of power equipment has been our only 
business. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler 
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Must 
GROUP 
insurance 
sit 
outside 
the 
family 
circle 
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Top executives are welcom- 
ing a new Union Central Life 
sroup plan that integrates right 


5 


into each individual’s personal 
insurance program. 

Here’s the kind of a plan that fits 
your idea, as well as your em- 
ployee’s, of what group insurance 
should do. 

It doesn’t just tack on lump-sum 
protection. It becomes an integral 
part of each individual’s personal 
estate .. . with settlement options 
and conversion privileges not nor- 
mally associated with group in- 
surance. Makes quite a difference. 
Talk to your Union Central Life 
representative. Or write to the ad- 
dress below. 


The UNION 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio, John A. Lloyd, President 
A mutal company—founded in 1867 
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Control devices stir 
union questions 


Machinists and management are seeking 


accord on the use of electronic 


monitors that keep track of production 


A tempest in a Milwaukee teapot 
—involving 130 punch press opera- 
tors and an electronic device called 
Telecontrol—threatened this week 
to stigmatize the whole new area of 
electronic productivity recording 
devices as an invasion of workers’ 
rights and a fertile field for labor 
troubles. At the same time, it opened 
up an opportunity to wipe it out 
permanently as a subject of labor- 
management disputes. 

The opportunity was offered by 
Charles J. Lawson, Jr., president of 
Hancock Telecontrol Corp., of New 
York City. It would be a “fine and 
productive idea,” he said, to sit down 
with union officials to set ground 
rules for the use of Telecontrol and 
similar devices (a fair number of 
electronic equipment manufacturers 
have them on the market or in the 
works ). He would be willing to do 
so at any time, he emphasized. 

For their part, AFL-CIO spokes- 
men conceded that, where manage- 
ment uses the devices for the “legiti- 
mate purpose” of getting information 
that would improve productivity 
without hurting working conditions, 
there was no objection to their use. 

AFL-CIO itself, however, could 
not lay down ground rules _ that 
would be binding on an affiliate 
since it has no jurisdiction over col- 
lective bargaining, a spokesman said. 
It’s up to the individual interna- 
tional unions, he said. 

Hackle raiser. The current uproar 
started in June, several months after 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., a manufacturer 
of electrical equipment, began in- 
stalling Telecontrol in the 130-man 
punch press department of one of its 
four Milwaukee plants. 

The device records production for 
each of 100 machines, measuring it 
at 36-second intervals. When a ma- 
chine goes on down time, a beep 
signal and a flashing light alert the 
central control operator. If necessary, 
a microphone enables him to call a 
supervisor. The supervisor can report 








back through a phone plugged in at 
the machine. 

The Cutler-Hammer Telecontrol 
was the 44th to be installed—by such 
companies as General Motors Corp., 
General Electric Co., and A.O. 
Smith Corp.—and the first to raise 
ioe: ig hackles, according to its 
makers. 

At Cutler-Hammer, employees re- 
sponded with a request for negotia- 
tions on 21 points raised by the de- 
vice’s installation. Basically, Lodge 
1061 of the International Assn. of 
Machinists—bargaining agent for the 
company’s 2,500 production workers 
—wanted reassurance on two points: 

« That information registered by 
Telecontrol would not be used to 
affect new job rates and standards 
under Cutler-Hammer’s incentive 
system—in other words, that it 
would not create a permanent time 
study. This was a particularly im- 
portant precedent to establish in 
Milwaukee, where more shops have 
the incentive system than in most 
cities twice and three times its size. 

* That Telecontrol would not be 
used as a disciplinary tool to deter- 
mine whether an employee was 
working at the proper rate. 

Unions protest. Harold Lorenz, 
Lodge 1061 president, met with 
James A. Jaffee, Cutler-Hammer in- 
dustrial relations manager. At the 
union’s request, the company’s an- 
swers were incorporated in a “letter 
of understanding.” 

The letter was unacceptable, the 
union decided. It failed to deal fully 
with the problem areas and it did 
not satisfy the union’s desire for a 
separate agreement in “clear, under- 
standable, unambiguous contract 
language,” spokesmen said. One 
major sticking point was the com- 
pany’s refusal to put into writing a 
guarantee that the recorded material 
would not be used in time studies to 
determine incentive standards— 


even though it insisted it was im- 


possible to use the material in this 
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With his eye on tomorrow, a major food processor 

gave De Laval unusual requirements. He wanted a 

turbine that would meet today’s power and process 

steam needs . . . and be capable of almost doubling 
dD & LAVAL its output in the future. The result: a De Laval 

turbine to which five additional stages can be 

added in the customer’s plant. 


engineered ; <a 
Present capacity of this unit is 5,000 kilowatts 


san which will be raised to 9,375. For future 
flexibility operations, steam pressure and temperature 
will also be sharply increased. 


lets a turbine “‘grow’’ 


Whether you need a turbine that can ‘‘grow”’ or 
have other problems involving heavy rotating 
machinery, De Laval engineered flexibility can help. 


De Laval Steam Turbine Company, Trenton 2, N. J. 
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DE LAVAL ¢ 6O YEARS OF CREATIVITY AND QUALITY 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS e TURBINES e IMO® ROTARY PUMPS AND HYDRAULIC MOTORS 
MARINE PROPULSION AND AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT @ HELICAL AND EPICYCLIC GEARS e TURBOCHARGERS 
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| Problem: Slow and costly card filing... 





THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 

DEPT. BW-961, 320 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 

Please send me literature on these Mosler System/Mated Filing Products: 
(1) Revo-File—2,500-6,000 cards 

1) Double-Drum Revo-File—6,000-12,000 cards 

0) Selectronic File—up to 850,000 cards 


aes 


Your name 





Company. 
Title 
Address 
City State, 
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manner because an expert must ob- 
serve the operator personally to rate 
his effective effort. The company 
also promised to hang a warning tag 
on each machine before plugging it 
into the chart recorder. 

Court case. Last week, the union 
went into federal court. It asked the 
judge to rule that installation of an 
electronic production monitoring de- 
vice changed the conditions of work 
so vitally that it freed the workers 
from the no-strike pledge of their 
present contract—a judgment that 
would carry a load of dynamite for 
every potential user of such devices. 
Until he rules, Lodge 1061 asked the 
judge to restrain Cutler-Hammer 
from continuing its experimental op- 
eration of Telecontrol. 

At the same time, union and man- 
agement talked about new meetings 
to discuss “further questions”—indi- 
cating that matters were not quite 
so desperate as the legal fireworks 
suggested. 

Company in a tizzy. Meanwhile, 
press coverage of a_ superficially 
humorous situation—workers _ pro- 
testing against an electronic monster 
that beeped if they sneaked a smoke 
—had Telecontrol officials in a tizzy. 
Cutler-Hammer had spent $37,000 
to buy Telecontrol and another 
$27,000 to install it. How many com- 
panies were likely to incur that kind 
of expense if they feared they risked 
labor trouble as a result? 

“Telecontrol was not designed or 
sold to control workers, but to pro- 
vide management with vital manu- 
facturing data required to operate 
the plant more efficiently,” Pres. 
Lawson emphasized. “Basically, the 
device generally increases wages for 
the employee by giving management 
the necessary information at the right 
time to make the employee more 
productive.” 

A recent survey of 28 Telecontrol 
installations turned up no case where 
wages had dropped and seven cases 
where they hat risen, a company 
official reported. 

An AFL-CIO spokesman  con- 
firmed that, in some cases, Tele- 
control-type devices can increase 
workers’ earnings, and also that 
worker opposition to them is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Where 
disputes have developed, they have 
been settled on the grievance level 
or by arbitration. None has ever 
gone so far as a strike, a National 
Labor Relations Board charge or— 
before Cutler-Hammer—a _ court 
case. 

This issue could become serious 
in the future as more automated pro- 
duction equipment is introduced and 
as operating costs continue to rise, 
the union spokesman said. Manage- 
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ment will become increasingly con- 
cerned over the percentage of time 
equipment is being operated produc- 
tively and production workers will 
be upset because they are losing 
more and more control over their 
own working conditions, he said. 

Reactions. Essentially, union re- 
action to electronic measuring de- 
vices depends on two factors, labor 
officials agreed: how the controls 
are to be used, and the relations be- 
tween labor and management in the 
individual case. 

“If the workers believe the meas- 
uring or control devices will inter- 
fere with their own control over 
incentive work systems, they’re 
pretty certain to object,” an AFL- 
CIO official said. “If labor-manage- 
ment relations are favorable and the 
workers can be shown that the de- 
vices reflect management’s legitimate 
interest to get information which will 
not hurt working conditions, there’s 
no problem.” 


Meat Cutters’ union, 
Swift agree on contract 


Threats of a nationwide meat strike 
eased last week as the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
and Swift & Co. agreed on a three- 
year contract with wage increases 
totaling 19¢ an hour (7¢ effective 
now) and additional increases for 
skilled employees. 

Job-security “breakthroughs” in- 
clude a transfer plan for workers if 
a plant or department closes, with up 
to $500 for moving costs; provisions 
for 90-day notice of shutdowns; and 
arrangements for retirements at 55 or 
60 in shutdowns or extended layoffs. 

UPW position. The Amalgamated 
hopes to extend the Swift terms to 
other meat packers. However, the 
United Packinghouse Workers criti- 
cized them as inadequate; it con- 
tinued pressing this week for a 
shorter work week, longer vacations, 
and other devices to meet job needs. 

Bargaining is continuing between 
the unions and other packers. Con- 
tracts with Armour & Co. have been 
extended indefinitely, those with 
other companies on a day-to-day 
basis. 

Meanwhile, in Chicago, some 50- 
million bu. of grain were tied up in 
storage at 16 grain elevators early 
this week as a result of a strike of 300 
workers against 12 companies. The 
International Longshoremen’s Assn. 
turned down an offer of 3¢ raises this 
year and in 1962 and 1964. The 
union demanded a “minimum” 7¢ a 
year increase. End 
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Solution: New Mosler System/Mated Files 


Save time, space... boost efficiency with fewer people. Whether you 
have 2,500 cards or 850,000, Mosler has a file that fits your needs. 


Revo-File—2,500 to 6,000 cards. Spins to the card you want in 3 seconds. 


Double-Drum Revo-File has double capacity in a single mobile cabinet. 
Both units hold cards unattached. Drop in your present cards (no need to 
make new ones); lift them out! 


Selectronic File by Mosler gives the operator fingertip control over 
850,000 cards. Send coupon on facing page, for more information on 
Mosler System/Mated equipment. THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 
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Apartment complex in Philadelphia... to business tower in Los Angeles... Now—more than ever 
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971 unit apartment complex in Philadelphia consists of 
four 18-story buildings. Each resident of Park Towne Place 
can dial the climate he wants from the central heating and 
cooling system—through individual UniTrane units. 
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In labor 


Auto Workers’ pact with AMC 
stirs interest in profit-sharing 


The profit-sharing plan negotiated by American Motors 
Corp. and the United Auto Workers is “an important 
breakthrough in a highly unionized mass-production 
industry,” a spokesman for the nation’s profit-sharers 
said last week. 

Joseph B. Meier, administrative vice-president and 
secretary of the Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
reported sudden new interest in plans after the AMC- 
UAW agreement. The council is a non-profit association 
of nearly 1,000 employers of some 2-million persons. It 
serves as a clearing-house of information on_profit- 
sharing plans and cooperates in the establishment and 
expansion of programs. 

According to Meier, the success of the AMC plan 
should be known within a year through the reaction of 
the employees—their attitude, the quality of their work, 
and their efficiency. The result, he said, should be the 
elimination of waste and inefficiency and the improve- 
ment of profits. 

“If the AMC employees look at the new plan as a 
handout, it can cause some concern about how long it 
will last,” he warned. He added that if they “share re- 
sponsibilities,” all will benefit. 

A four-year study of the record of 23 companies with 
profit-sharing plans showed that “the average apprecia- 
tion of the profit-sharers’ stock was 129% as compared 
with the 44% rise in Dow-Jones industrial average,” 
Meier said. 

An estimated 34,000 companies in this country have 
profit-sharing plans now. 


Nonoperating rail unions seek 25¢ raise, 
six months’ notice of work force reductions 


Eleven “nonoperating” unions representing more than 
half a million railroad workers served notice last week 
that they want a 25¢-an-hour wage increase—effective 
Nov. 1—and a contract stipulation that six months’ 
advance notice must be given all employees to be af- 
fected by work force reductions. 

G. E. Leighty, chairman of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Assn. and spokesman for the unions, said a 25¢ 
raise is necessary “to correct the present wage inequity” 
for railroad workers—the result of a three-year mora- 
torium on pay increases from 1956 to 1959 and of 
“disappointing” settlements in 1960. 

Last year’s terms (based on 1959 demands) gave the 
non-ops 5¢ an hour more over a two-year period. 

The demand for the six-month notice of job cuts is 
intended to “induce [carriers] to give more attention to 
long-range planning and scheduling of work so as to 
avoid severe cutbacks,” Leighty said, as well as to 
“help to alleviate the blow of unemployment on the 
remaining long-service employees in the industry.” 

A railroad spokesman, Theodore Short, chairman of 
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the labor relations committee of the Association of 
Western Railways, said there is “no justification for 
increases in the rates of pay” and that the demand for 
six months notice before layoffs is “completely out of 
the question.” He predicted that carriers will reject the 
union demands. 


New minimum wages go into effect; 
employers put cost at $536-million in "62 


New wage-hour law changes in effect this week raised 
the hourly minimum from $1 to $1.15 for 24-million 
workers already under the law (the floor will be lifted 
to $1.25 in 1963), and applied a ‘$1 an hour minimum 
to 3.6-million employees not covered before, mostly in 
retail trade and service establishments. 

The minimum for newly covered groups will go up 
to $1.15 on Sept. 3, 1964, and to $1.25 a year later. 

Initially, those under the wage-hour act for the first 
time will not be subject to its overtime provisions. 
They will become entitled to time-and-a-half premium 
pay on Sept. 3, 1963, for work beyond 44 hours a week 
and the standard work week will drop to 42 and then 40 
hours in September, 1964 and 1965. 

Employer associations estimate the changes could 
increase labor costs $536-million in the next year and 
another billion dollars over a five-year period. As in the 
past, the minimum wage changes will bring some scat- 
tered layoffs of marginal workers to offset the required 
higher pay. However, the impact on jobs is expected to 
be minor because of the business upturn. The upward 
pressure on wages generally also is expected to be 
slight—perhaps comparable to the 2¢-increase in the 
average wage after the minimum rose to $1 in 1956. 


Stewards’ division of pilots’ union reports 
bargaining victories over TWU affiliate 


Rival unions representing airline attendants have been 
battling for power. The Steward & Stewardess Div. of 
the Air Line Pilots Assn. (ALPA) has won 14 of 17 
elections held in recent months, but the Air Line Stew- 
ards & Stewardesses Assn. (ALSSA), an affiliate of the 
Transport Workers Union, still represents the majority 
of airline attendants. 

ALSSA—which says it represents 9,000 of the in- 
dustry’s 12.500 stewards and stewardesses—originally 
was part of the pilots’ union. It joined Michael Quill’s 
TWU after AFL-CIO denied it permission to set up 
a separate union. ALPA promptlv challenged ALSSA. 

Results to date have given ALPA victories covering 
some 3,050 attendants. ALSSA has won National Media- 
tion Board elections involving 650 attendants. 

ALSSA is contesting all the elections it has lost on 
the ground that ALPA represents the attendants’ super- 
visors—ihe pilots—and cannot legally be their bargain- 
ing agent. 
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KLIF’s wild promotions in Dallas run to living signs... 
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Zany stunts put 
radio chain in clover 


Gordon B. McLendon of Dallas uses dizzy promotions and 


fast-paced programing to catch the ears of 


radio listeners—and pile up a lot of black ink at the bank 


Some people like their selling soft. 
Not Gordon B. McLendon of Dallas, 
Tex. This 40-year-old boss of 17 cor- 
porations, including a seven-station 
radio chain, just doesn’t believe in 
letting people become jaded about 
the promotions he pulls (pictures). 
The wild-eyed high jinks he puts on 
have earned him the reputation of 
enfant terrible of radio. But, in days 
when many concerns pay at least lip 
service to the soft sell, McLendon’s 
noisy tactics show up in black ink at 
the bank. 

The secret of success in radio, 
McLendon says, is listeners. Adver- 
tising rates are pegged to size of 
audience. McLendon aims to make 
people afraid not to listen to his 
stations. 

All-important wrapper. “The mu- 
sic and news format we use is much 
like soap,” he says. “We all can buy 
the same records, play them on the 
same type of turntable, and we can 
all hire someone to talk. The differ- 
ence in radio is like the difference 
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in soap—it depends on who puts on 
the best wrapper.” 

Currently, McLendon owns KABL 
in San Francisco, KLIF in Dallas, 
KILT in Houston, WAKY in Louis- 
ville, KTSA in San Antonio, KEEL 
in Shreveport, and WYSL in Buffalo. 
He has negotiations under way, 
pending approval of the Federal 
Communications Commission, to sell 
his present Buffalo station—a day- 
time only operation—and buy a full- 
time station there. He is also waiting 
for final approval on a Chicago sta- 
tion. To stay within FCC’s limits of 
seven AM radios, he has announced 
plans to sell his Louisville station to 
take on Chicago. He also has three 
FM stations. 

Dizzy, but highly rated. The San 
Francisco and Buffalo stations he 
describes as good music stations 
with a fast pace. The others are all 
fast-paced popular music and news 
stations—and, man, they are wild. 
Some radio men credit McLendon 
with the successful “rock ‘em sock 
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Construction 
Business 


@ Lively second half in sight... 


@ Commercial buildings and public works 
pace the rise... 


Construction volume is still rising and the second half of ’61 is ex- 
pected to be substantially ahead of last year in almost every class of 
work. Biggest gain will be in Federal awards, 16%. State and Munic- 
ipal contracts are up 11%; privately financed work is up 10%. 


Designs and plans for new industrial buildings increased sharply 
in July. Contracts for actual construction are running well ahead 
of previous forecasts and slightly ahead of last year. Domestic 
plant construction has had to compete (for dollars) with the flood 
of new American plants being built overseas ... investment in 
“ex-patriot” plants during ’61 is estimated at $4.5 billion. 


Peter Kiewit Sons Co., Omaha, Nebraska made history by bidding 
16% below estimates for second Minuteman missile base at Ells- 
worth Air Force Base, Rapid City, So. Dak. Price: $56,220,274. 
Bids on first Minuteman launching complex topped engineers’ esti- 
mates by 50%. 


$30 million, 100,000-ton-a-year newsprint plant being planned for 
Whitecourt, Alberta by Alberta West Forest Products Corp. Engi- 
neers: Johnson & Johnson of Chicago and H. K. Ferguson of 
Cleveland. 


Hawaiian Dredging and Bechtel Corp., both of Honolulu are joint 
venturers in a new generating plant for Hawaiian Electric Co. 
Cost: $5.3 million. 


Pittsburgh due to get a new $12 million motor hotel. Owner: 
Golden Triangle Hotel Co. Architects: Edward Durrell Stone of 
New York and Harry H. Lefkowitz of Pittsburgh. 


Highway contractors again raised their bids during second quarter 
of this year, but they are still bidding 7% below their ’57 price peak. 


More hotels—Bechtel International (New York) has $10 million 
contract to build a hotel in Frankfurt, Germany for Interconti- 
nental Hotels Corp., also of New York . . . Hilton Hotels Interna- 
tional will build a new $12.5 million hotel in Tokyo. 


Orders for construction equipment are running 7% ahead of last 
year for first half 61, despite slight dip in June. Outlook for last 
half indicates continuing gains. 


Construction contracts, aggregating $16 billion, let during 61 to 
10,234 of country’s largest general contractors. Biggest: probably 
Omaha’s Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co. Raymond International of New 
York is likely in second place, followed by Geo. A. Fuller Co., also 
of New York. 


ADV’T.—Construction is an active industry. EN-R’s readers are 
active in this industry. They react to EN-R advertising. Example: 
Kaiser Aluminum recently used three ads to introduce a new idea 
in culverts . . . received 3,543 replies, divided among engineers, 
contractors and owners—the “buying team” that must be reached 
to sell building and construction products and materials. Only 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD gives this necessary, balanced 


advertising coverage. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
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ABC/ABP 


“em” music-news format that blasts 
eardrums over the nation. But both 
types share in the fast pace and dizzy 
promotions. 

The stations’ ratings indicate that 
his tactics work. Pulse, Inc., recently 
gave his stations top rating in four 
out of the seven markets. Add in 
other ratings, McLendon says, and 
he comes out first in five, tied for 
first in one other. 

The payoff from the ratings is 
direct. As a rule of thumb, McLen- 
don says, you can directly relate 
rating to percent of total radio adver- 
tising dollars spent in a market. If 
he gets a 28% rating, he can expect 
28% of the available dollar flow. 
There are exceptions. One he is 
happy with, he says, is San Fran- 
cisco, where his station claims 12% 
to 15% of the listeners but a “much 
greater” share of the dollars. 

Getting attention. He cites the 
San Francisco case to show how pro- 
motion brings in revenue. He bought 
this station (then known as KROW) 
in 1959 for about $800,000. Accord- 
ing to McLendon, KROW was 
doing about $200,000 a year with 
what he calls a “polyglot” type of 
programing. He ran full-page news- 
paper ads teasing the public about 
a big surprise. The gimmick he used 
to get people to listen was a re- 
broadcast of a 1951 game between 
the Dodgers and the Giants, a game 
San Francisco newcomers to major 
league baseball think was the great- 
est. Between innings he announced 
that a great shift would start after 
the game. The announcement: 
KROW was now KABL, which 
would offer a program of good music. 

Good return. The tab for the initial 
45-day promotion of KABL came to 
about $35,000—including newspaper 
ads, billboards, and a skywriter. But 
the changeover in program cost 
plenty more. “We had to kick off a 
lot of business not in keeping with 
the new format—you just don’t ad- 
vertise laxatives on a good music sta- 
tion.” The result: red ink, to the tune 
of $100,000 before the figures turned 
black again. “When you do this, you 
have to have the guts of a cast-iron 
monkey.” he says. 

But the red ink did turn. From 
May, 1959, until December he took 
in $360.000. In 1960, KABL did 
$1,275,000. This year McLendon 
forecasts $1.6-million, to make it one 
of his biggest money makers. 

Fanciful promotions. What kind 
of promotions does he use? The pic- 
tures give a sampling of some recent 
ones. In the past, Dallas and other 
cities where McLendon has stations 
have buzzed with fantastic treasure 
hunts. A few years ago, a $50,000 
check was hidden. For a fee of 
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$5,000, Lloyds of London insured 
McLendon against the check’s being 
found. It hid the check and framed 
the clues for the radio listeners. So 
the stunt cost McLendon only 
$5,000. (Lloyds came out on the short 
end since the check was found.) 
This past fall McLendon repeated 
the treasure hunt, but upped the 
ante to $100,000 (uninsured). For- 
tunately for the station, the winner 
found the check after the contest 
deadline, and by then it was worth 
only $5,000. 

He argues that “today, you do not 
have to give away vast amounts of 
money to attract attention—the $64,- 
000 Question made it hard to come 
up with a significant enough amount 
of money to pull,” he says. He is 
shifting to ideas that catch the pub- 
lic fancy instead. 

One such was a highly successful 
promotion tailored to the more 
sophisticated style in San Francisco. 
He ran a contest for the best letter 
on why a San Franciscan likes to 
drive around the city during peak 
rush hours. “The winner gets a half 
gallon of his favorite gasoline.” 

On his Dallas station he recently 
offered “the biggest prize ever’—it 
turned out to be a mountain in west 
Texas. He has offered to give away 
a barrel of monkeys. His “Cash for 
Words” contest created a lot of talk 
awhile back. The deal was that a 
listener who sent in $125,000 in cash 
would get 25 words or less. 

Spectaculars, too. He still in- 
dulges in an occasional “spectacu- 
lar.” In October, he plans to sponsor 
a man who will sail a sailboat around 
the world alone. The tab will come 
to maybe $35,000, but McLendon 
feels that the shortwave broadcasts 
from the boat will be ear catchers 
for his stations. 

The bread-and-butter promotions, 
though, come during “Hooper week” 
when the stations are rated. McLen- 
don is quick to admit he will needle 
in promotions to stimulate listening. 
But they may be relatively simple— 
a flag-pole sitter who says he will 
come down when the McLendon 
station is first in a community. 

McLendon figures that if he 
dropped his heavy and often zany 
promotions, the ratings would drop 
in about a month. Over-all, he esti- 
mates he spends 5% to 10% of his 
gross in these shindigs—a gross of 
between $3-million and $4-million 
a year on the seven stations. But 
he has a philosophy of programing 
too that seems to work. 

To maintain a “McLendon sound,” 
the popular music stations sound 
alike. To insure this “right sound” 
he has a 6-ft. bookshelf filled with 
approved gimmicks, program ideas, 
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promotions, and station procedures. 

Market utility. But he also uses 
common sense in guiding a station’s 
program. Thus, in San Francisco and 
to a degree in Buffalo, there were 
already stations broadcasting pop- 
ular music. If he opened in those 
cities with the popular format, he 
would be duplicating. By going 180 
degrees away from that, he gives 
the community something different. 
“You have to apply the economic 
law of utility to these things,” he 
says. “You must discover what has 
the maximum utility for that market, 
whether it is good music or Chinese 
soap opera.” 

McLendon grew up amid promo- 
tion. His father, B.R. McLendon, 
owned a string of theaters in the 
Southwest. His father is board chair- 
man of the 17 McLendon corpora- 
tions. 

Teenage wonder. As a teenager, 
McLendon was owner and publisher 
of a weekly newspaper; he was also 
stringer for seven newspapers and 
a wire service. For a 14-year-old his 
$300 a month salary was considered 
quite good. This early interest in 
newspapers explains his heavy em- 
phasis on news on the stations. 

A Yale graduate, McLendon ma- 
jored in oriental languages; during 
World War II he was Naval intelli- 
gence officer specializing in Chinese 
and Japanese. For background 
effects during baseball game broad- 
casts, he has been known to give a 
play-by-play of the game in Chinese 
or Japanese. 

He then set up the Liberty Broad- 
casting System, and became known 
as the “Old Scotchman.” The net- 
work’s principal product was McLen- 
don, rebroadcasting major league 
baseball till the ball clubs quashed 
his efforts. They reasoned his broad- 
casts hurt the minor leagues. 

Film and TV interests. In recent 
years, his interests have broadened 
beyond radio. He set up a motion 
picture producing company in Dal- 
las, produced three low-budget films. 
He has his eye on TV for the future, 
too. And he does a nice business pro- 
moting Hollywood films on radio 
and, in instances, on TV. He does 
the radio promotion for a film for 
$5,000, and handles 15 to 20 a year. 

Another promising venture, he 
thinks, is his recent agreement to 
handle the sales rights for a 50,000- 
watt station in Tijuana, Mexico, 
which broadcasts news to the Los 
Angeles-San Diego market. 

One more interest—his ventures 
into the oil business—is worth noting 
because his attitude toward oil epito- 
mizes his business philosophy: He 
wants wildcats, not development 


drilling. End 








What’s News at Enjay 





To carry out our concept of total cus- 
tomer service, highly trained technical 
experts at the Enjay Laboratories devote 
careful attention to application research 
closely duplicating actual factory condi- 
tions. The results of this research are 
passed on to you in the form of carefully 
prepared technical bulletins .. . 


The outstanding advantages 
of new Escon® 125 molding-grade 
polypropylene with long-term heat- 
aging stability are fully described in 
a series of new bulletins. 

Enjay published a hard- 
cover book on oxo alcohols which 
has long served as a standard refer- 
ence in its field. A new booklet on 
ketones will be printed soon. 

A new 74-page manual brings 
you up-to-date technical data on 
Enjay Butyl HT 10-66, an important 
new polymer now in commercial 
production which offers high heat 
resistance, faster cures and compati- 
bility with other elastomers. 

Petroleum marketers will 
want a copy of our new file folder 
on Paradyne® 101, an improved 
gasoline additive for modifying com- 
bustion deposits. 

These few examples show how Enjay 
not only brings you an unbroken stream 
of new products, but also supplies the 
facts you need to apply them profitably. 
If you use chemicals, rubber, plastics, or 
petroleum additives, make sure you have 
our latest literature in your areas of 
interest. 

ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


GREE s PRS SR HEL iD 
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FOUL WEATHER FRIEND... 


because you can always count on Campbell Chains to help your car stop 

and go in rough weather. Fact is, more motorists use and trust them 
every year. Tire chains are just one product in the complete Campbell 
line of quality chain and chain assemblies—welded and weldless. 
And Campbell’s nationwide network of factories and warehouses as- 
sures you immediate delivery and service. CAMPBELL CHAIN COMPANY. 


FACTORIES: York, Pa.—West Burlington, lowa—Union City, Califi-WAREHOUSES: East Cambridge, Mass, 
Atlanta, Ga.— Dallas, Texas— Chicago, IIl.— Seattle, Wash.— Portland, Ore.—Los Angeles, Calif, 


THE ONLY CHAIN COMPANY WITH FACTORIES & WAREHOUSES COAST-TO-COAST 
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RESEARCH 


U.S. seeks defense 
against ICBM attack 


Washington is pushing its research program. Despite the 
staggering problems of missile defense, one 
type of interception system may be only a few years away 


Ever since the first man hit another 
with a stick, mankind has been de- 
fense-minded. Through the ages, 
each new super-weapon—whether it 
be the bow and arrow or the long- 
range bomber—has been met and 
countered by an adequate defensive 
system. But the classic problem of 
defense has become more and more 
complex until, today, man faces the 
seemingly impossible task of stop- 
ping the most terrifying and lethal 
killer of all time: the hurtling, soar- 
ing warhead of an intercontinental 
ballistic missile (ICBM). 

Can, the ICBM be stopped or its 
warhead. destroyed before it reaches 
its target? Many in the U.S. think so. 
But the problems of missile defense 
are staggering. And, although there 
are many ideas extant (even a giant 
nuclear bomb itself has possible anti- 
missile feasibility ), the fact remains 
that at present the U.S. is literally 
defenseless against an ICBM attack. 

Approaches. Anti-missilemen are 
approaching the problem of defense 
against ICBM attack from three gen- 
eral directions, each focusing on 
some stage of the ICBM’s flight path 
from launch to target: 

«Boost intercept systems. These 
are designed to knock out an ICBM 
during its launch phase before the 
boost rocket engines have burned 
out. Such systems would be de- 
ployed from satellites passing over 
enemy ICBM launching sites. 

=Mid-course intercept systems. 
These systems would also depend on 
satellites to detect and destroy an 
ICBM during its flight—after the 
boost phase but before it reaches 
the peak of its trajectory (apogee). 

"Terminal defense systems. 
These would be designed to inter- 
cept an ICBM on its rush from 
apogee toward the target. In this 
type of defense, anti-missile missiles 
will be deployed from ground points 
to intercept and destroy ICBMs. 

Nike family. All three types of 
defense systems are under study, 
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but only Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories Nike-Zeus terminal defense 
system is anywhere near ready for 
test. Nike-Zeus is an outgrowth of 
the Nike family of missiles developed 
for anti-aircraft defense. Nike anti- 
aircraft batteries are now in place 
throughout the U.S. defending 
strategic cities, industries, and mili- 
tary installations. If and when Nike- 
Zeus becomes operational, it will be 
employed in much the same manner 
to protect key points against ICBMs. 

Work on terminal defense systems 
such as Nike-Zeus has been promis- 
ing, but the picture for other proj- 
ects seems bleak. “So far,” says 
Mones Hawley, manager of plans and 
requirements in systems engineering 
at Radio Corp. of America. which 
is doing studies for a mid-course in- 
tercept project, “boost and mid- 
course intercept systems are only 
feasibility studies on paper. Nobody, 
to my knowledge, is even near a 
physical testing stage.” 


|. Difficult mission 


The problems facing ICBM de- 
fense projects are staggering. First, 
the oncoming missile must be rapid- 
ly detected. Military experts agree 
that a 7,000- to 9,000-mi. ICBM shot 
will take only about 30 minutes from 
launch to target. Our present ground 
radar systems should be able to spot 
an. ICBM. two minutes after it has 
been launched from the Soviet Un- 
ion. But they are unable to identify 
and determine the probable target 
area, and deploy a counterweapon 
against an attacking ICBM. until 15 
minutes before the missile is due on 
target. 

Once an attack has been spotted, 
the defenders must identify the na- 
ture of each oncoming object— 
whether it is an actual warhead or 
merely a relatively harmless decoy. 
Problems multiply when you con- 
sider that an aggressor could send a 
shower of ICBMs toward a target— 

























Nike-Zeus anti-missile missile will get 
first test against real ICBMs soon. 


or even a single ICBM that would 
release a “cloud” of fake warheads, 
with only one real warhead. For an 
economically feasible defense, the 
anti-missile system must be able to 
pick out and destroy only lethal 
warheads. 

Speed. Then there’s the tremen- 
dous speed of an ICBM to cope with. 
How do you zero in on an object 
traveling 15,000 mph.? Anti-missile 
missiles can travel only about half as 
fast as an ICBM; so a chase is out of 
the question. But J. W. Schaefer, as- 
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“Customers’ increased confidence 
...is helping business.” 


HARTFORD DESPATCH & WAREHOUSE CO., INC., Cambridge, Mass. 


eA new Anchor Fence really makes a differ- 
ence! We have Anchor Fence at all four of 
our New England branches. Customers’ in- 
creased confidence in the security of our 
warehouse facilities is helping business. 
Anchor’s neat appearance spruces up the 
property and attracts customers. We are 
now able to store materials outside safely 
—a real saving. There has been a definite 
increase in safety, too. We can control traf- 
fic in and out of the plant as well as establish 
traffic lanes at the property. 


Put Anchor Fence to work for you. Call 
your local Anchor Man today for more in- 
formation. For free catalogue write : ANCHOR 
FENCE, 6528Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


ANCHOR FENCE 





Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. * 





Plants in: Balto., Md.; Houston, Tex.; Whittier, Cal. 
Sold direct from factory branches in all principal cities. 





PROFITS 





ELECTRONICS on 


ready employed in electronics in San Antonio, 
your company will join a growing industry in 
America’s 17th largest city. Commercial firms, 
vital military installations combine to help make 
San Antonio a leading research center, with 
electronics playing a key role. Aircraft elec- 





tronics, both civilian and military... geophy- 

sical equipment . . . equipment for space travel 
at Aero-Space Medical | 
Center and electronics de- .{= on 


velopment at Southwest Re- 
search Institute. Climate ~— 
and recreational advant- 
ages are perfect for pro- 
duction — profits — play. 
Get details . . . write today. 





GREATER SAN ANTONIO 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
153B Navarro St., San Antonio 5, Texas 
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for 

years 

of 

loyalty 

and 

faithful 

service... 
THEY DESERVE A MINOX 


This unique, miniature camera, suitably en- 
graved, bespeaks your appreciation for a 
job well done. Each time it's used, greater 
goodwill is engendered. Loyal employees 
and officers who receive a Minox feel even 
greater loyalty. Company friends and cus- 
tomers regard it as a truly distinctive gift. 
The Minox is matchless as a camera, gift, 
or goodwill ambassador. 

Write for our handsome brochure on 
Employee-Executive Recognition Programs. 
4 tC od lemme mete) ie]. 7 wale), | 
257 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 


ey Z ’ tle 
HAT AND COAT RACKS 


Write for catalog showing 3 complete 
lines (“Office Valet’, ‘“‘Checkerette”’ 


and “‘Decorator’’) steel and alumi- 

num floor, wall and portableracks, / 
lockerettes and accessories. 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. ei 
Dept. CT-6 « Elmhurst, Ill. 



















sistant director of the Nike-Zeus 
project at Bell Labs, insists that 
straight forward speed has no effect 
on the problem of interception, other 
than to cut down on reaction time. 
“As long as the defending missile has 
the capability to maneuver’—Nike- 
Zeus is highly maneuverable—“it can 
stop an unmaneuverable missile on a 
ballistic path every time.” 

“There’s no doubt that ICBM war- 
heads will eventually be able to 
maneuver, says L.W. Morrison, 
executive director of Bell: Labs’ 
Guided Missile Div., “but today none 
are known to have that capability.” 


ll. Terminal defense 


Those working on Nike-Zeus are 
confident that their weapon can do 
the trick against ICBMs. They claim 
that their complex and highly sophis- 
ticated radar system can detect an 
incoming warhead and decoys many 
hundreds of miles away (“a suffi- 
cient distance”) regardless of size, 
determine which missile is the actual 
warhead, determine its exact flight 
path, and guide the Nike-Zeus uner- 
ringly to where its nuclear warhead 
will destroy the attacking ICBM. 

Despite this confidence, there is an 
army of skeptics who wonder if the 
system will actually work against the 
real thing. The answer may come 
soon when production models of the 
Nike-Zeus will be employed against 
real ICBMs for the first time. Nike- 
Zeus batteries are now being con- 
structed in the area of Kwajalein 
Island in the South Pacific. They will 
defend against Atlas missiles 
launched from California, which 
will be equipped with every imagin- 
able decoy and counterdevice. 

ARPAT. A major objection to all 
proposed missile defense systems so 
far has been their high development 
costs, especially since their ultimate 
success is so uncertain. In fact, the 
economics of developing a working 
anti-missile system is, in the minds 
of many observers, more of a stum- 
bling block than its technical feasi- 
bility. The Nike-Zeus system, for 
example, is expected to cost $10- 
billion before it becomes operational. 
It has already cost $1.2-billion in 
development. But the operational 
cost, as much as anything, has been 
a spur to work on another terminal 
defense system, ARPAT. 

ARPAT is being developed by 
Raytheon Co. for the government's 
Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA). The big difference between 
this concept and the Nike-Zeus lies 
in the type of weapon that will be 
used to “kill” the ICBM. The Nike- 
Zeus is a missile-for-missile proposi- 
tion; one Nike-Zeus deployed to 
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Want to grow... but aren’t? 


If yourcompany is looking for ways to expand mar- 
kets, now is the time to use American AIRfreight. 


AlRfreight distribution can put you in new markets 
overnight without costly capital investment. No need 
for new distribution centers because American’s 800 
daily flights bring 3,042 markets as close as the near- 
est AIRfreight terminal. Result: capital that would 
otherwise be tied up in overhead is left free to work 
in other, more productive areas. 


Bobbie Brooks Inc., a Cleveland sportswear manu- 
facturer, started using AIRfreight in 1959 to 
reach over 300 new eastern markets. This was so 
successful, they’re now expanding by AIRfreight to 
the west coast. Maybe AIRfreight is your answer. 


Consider AIRfreight—every profit-building aspect. 
Remember more shippers move more freight on- 
American than on any other airline in America. Ship 
with the pxofessionals—call American AIRfreight. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Cargo Airline 
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In the tough jobs like this one, U.S. Rainbow® Sandblast Hose demonstrates its exceptional qualities most clearly. 
Carrying sand or steel shot after other hoses have been worn useless, this US hose provides safety as well as long 
wear. Its durable rubber tube is especially treated with a highly conductive material to dissipate static electricity, 
and its strong carcass flexes easily to prevent kinking and simplify control of the discharge end. 
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Helping to increase efficiency in difficult foundry tasks, 
US Industrial Rubber Products make these jobs quicker, less fatiguing, 
more profitable. As the world’s largest producer of Industrial Rubber Prod- 


ucts, US not only keeps posted on the needs of foundry-type operations, but 
supplies the products to fill them. 
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U. S. Royal V-Belts provide top efficiency, excep- 
tional length stability, uniformity on all types of drives. 
These belts were especially chosen for this job because 
they give maximum reliability, safety, and profitable run- 
ning. On jobs throughout industry, U.S. Royal V-Belts 
are known for their exceptionally high torque transmis- 


sion and because they eliminate so many metal parts. 
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“Takes terrific heat and loves it” aptly describes 
the US HTB Glass Fabric Belt. Unlike competitive hot 
materials belts, the US HTB eliminates premature splice 
failure and abrasion wear, prevents early heat aging. 
Thoroughly tested on the toughest jobs, the US HTB 
gives maximum performance under the highest operating 
temperatures. 
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Kaiser Steel depends on U.S. Peerless® Water 
Hose to prevent costly pipe skid burn at its Fontana, 
California, mill. This premium-quality general-purpose 
water hose, here carrying both cooling and heated return 
water, has demonstrated its superior resistance to age, 
abrasion, heat, and pressure in applications throughout 
the entire metal working industry. 











H 153 
For every industrial rubber product need, turn scription. Discover why U.S. Rubber has become 
to US. For Conveyor Belts, V-Belts, the original the largest developer and producer of industrial 
PowerGrip “Timing” Belt, Flexible Couplings, rubber products in the world. See your U.S. 
Mountings, Fenders, Hose and Packings... Rubber Distributor or contact US directly at 


custom-designed rubber products of every de- Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 





United States Rubber 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 














look 
what won't 
happen... 


GREASE won’t reach that clean, 
white shirt. The sheet of Patapar® 
Vegetable Parchment resists the 
two properties of grease that make 
it useful in certain places—but 
troublesome everywhere else. 


6é 


Grease wants to “crawl.” Patapar 

won’t let it. Grease wants to pene- 

trate. Patapar stops it. 

These are some of the applications 

where Patapar stops grease crawl 

and grease penetration: 

e Bag Liners for dog food, lard, 
shortening 

e Butter and margarine wrappers 

e Shipping containers for greased 
hardware, firearms, engine parts 

e Ham and bacon wraps 

e Ready-to-bake cake mix packages 
.. Let our Research and Develop- 

ment Department work with you 

when grease is a problem. We 

invite your inquiries. 

PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
NEW YORK, N.Y., CHICAGO, ILL., SUNNYVALE, CALIF. 


Patapar. 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
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each attacking missile. An ARPAT 
system will send up one _ rocket 
equipped with a cluster of dartlike 
weapons that will fan out in all di- 
rections, home in on a great number 
of attacking missiles, and achieve 
multiple kills. 

If this system works, it will greatly 
reduce the number of anti-missile 
missiles necessary for point defense 
and largely bypass the need for the 
highly discriminatory—and expen- 
sive—radar systems needed with 
Nike-Zeus. 

ARPA estimates that its concept 
ARPAT could be proved out in about 
three years. It feels that the system, 
if successful, will probably comple- 
ment the Nike-Zeus system rather 
than replace it, though. The devel- 
opers of Nike-Zeus seem to agree: 
“We're not in competition. What’s 
good for Zeus is good for ARPAT, 
and vice-versa.” 

For that matter, none of the three 
types of defense systems—terminal, 
mid-course, or boost intercept—are 
in competition. Ideally, all three 
would be employed to achieve the 
classic concept of defense in depth. 
However, the ideal defense system 
is apparently a long way off. 








Ill. Satellite systems 


The problems facing the scientists 
working on boost and mid-course 
intercept systems are even more 
difficult than those plaguing the de- 
velopers of terminal defense systems. 
Not only must they solve the same 
riddles ‘of detection, identification, 
and weapon deployment, but—since 
boost and mid-course systems will 
operate from earth satellites—they 
must also be experts in space tech- 
nology. 

Getting defense satellites into or- 
bit apparently is the least of their 
problems. “Rockets to boost satel- 
lites are now, or will be, available by 
the time boost and mid-course sys- 
tems are practical,” says a defense 
official. But once the satellites are in 
orbit, things get rough. 

Theoretically, the best kind of 
anti-missile satellite would be a syn- 
chronous | satellite—orbiting at a 
speed calculated to keep it con- 
stantly over the same spot on earth. 
Such a satellite could hover over 
suspected enemy launching sites. 
But synchronous satellites haven't 
been tested yet. And even if they 
can be put into orbit, they would 
probably have to be fired 23,000 
miles above the earth’s surface—a 
distance at which identification and 
interception are currently impos- 
sible. 

A sea of satellites. Since syn- 
chronous satellites are now unavail- 


There’s a business fire in the U. S. 
every 38 seconds. So it can 
happen to you. And if it does you could 
be one of the 43 out of 100 firms 
which never resume business after losing 
their vital records in a fire. Such 
records should be protected in Hercules® 
insulated steel files carrying 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories label. 
There are no safer files in the whole 
wide world. At your Meilink dealer 
or write Meilink Steel Safe Company, 
Toledo 7, Ohio. 
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ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
Complete objective economic study of 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
Compiled by 


LARRY SMITH & CO. 


NOW AVAILABLE: 
Complete analysis ........... $10.00 
ROSUMNG Jis3/. cae eo nth hase $ 1.00 


SOUTHERN NEVADA INDUSTRIAL 
FOUNDATION, 400 STEWART AVE. 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 














Pm" TRAVELING ABROAD? = 





DUTY-FREE LIQUOR 


¢No carrying ...No excess baggage 
costs ¢ Delivered to your home 

¢Fully insured at U. S. retail value 

¢All inclusive price from $14.50 up 
(5-1/5 bottles) 

Worldwide service 


For information wrife or call 
Representatives of 
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INTERNATIONALE 
366 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 
DEPT. BW-2 Digby 9-2350 
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GAS 


25 million cubic feet of oxygen stored as a gas requires 
a tank 200 feet in diameter that weighs 2,000 tons. 
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LIQUID 


The same 25 million cubic feet of 
oxygen stored as a liquid requires 
a tank only 47 feet in diameter 
that weighs 145 tons. 





The difference: super cold plus Nickel steels 


How this will affect virtually every major industry 


Oxygen, natural gas, nitrogen, and 
other gases can lower many production 
costs. They are readily available and 
are becoming more and more impor- 
tant in industry today. However, 
storing commercial gases can be an 
expensive proposition—even when they 
are compressed to a fraction of their 
origina! volume. 25 million cubic feet 
of oxygen stored as a gas (as in the 
large tank above) easily ties up over a 
million dollars. 


But an important breakthrough in 
storing gases economically and safely 
has led to some amazing developments: 
one ship instead of forty can transport 
natural gas...a computer is miniatur- 
ized to the size of a cigar box...oxygen 
for an entire hospital is stored in a 
six-foot tank...food tastes better be- 
cause it’s frozen in minutes instead of 
hours. 


The new science that makes all this 
possible is called Cryogenics. At cryo- 
genic—or super cold—temperatures 
gases become liquids that need only a 
fraction of the storage space required 
by pressurized gas. 


Is liquid gas storage safe? Yes! It’s 
actually safer than pressurized storage. 
The $1,250,000 tank (shown above) 
contains the explosive equivalent of 
fifteen thousand pounds of TNT. The 
$100,000 tank contains the same 
amount of oxygen as a super-cold 
liquid ... without this tremendous 
stored energy. 


It takes a unique steel to make tanks 
and vessels for cryogenic storage, be- 


cause many metals can become brittle 
at temperatures that may plummet to 
—454° F. However, steels alloyed with 
Nickel have the properties to withstand 
the shattering effects of super cold. 


The future of your industry will be 
greatly affected by cryogenics. If your 
operations might involve temperatures 
from —20° to below —454°F, why not 
write to Inco to find out which Nickel 
steel can best meet your needs eco- 
nomically and safely? There is a full 
range of Nickel-containing steels to 
meet all the needs of cryogenic service. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street Keo, New York 5, N. Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


MAKES STEELS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 














When Time Counts..... 


Count on BRY¥MaeAVesiDisse: 


(And time will count more than ever for the many businesses affected by 
the changes in the Wage-Hour Law on September 3, 1961). 


Whether your staff numbers 10 or 50 employees, you 
are obligated to your people and to your company to 
maintain accurate, legal records of hours of employ- 
ment. Such payroll records pay for themselves in re- 
ducing accounting costs, guaranteeing a full day’s 
pay for a full day’s work and promoting harmonious 


employee relationships. 


For 53 years Stromberg “In and Out” Recorders have 
been recognized as the world’s finest time recorders. 


Backed by a nationwide service organization, the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book will tell you the 
address of a Stromberg Branch, Exclusive Dealer 
or Franchised Retailer. All are well equipped and 
eager to serve your needs for Payroll Time Record- 
ers, Job Cost Recorders, Time Stamps and Supplies. 





#114 

TIME RECORDER 

A new moderately priced electrically op- 
erated recorder incorporating the essen- 
tial features of large, higher priced instru- 
ments. Ruggedly built for years of trouble 
free service. 


#36 

JOB TIME RECORDER 

Imprints automatically when a time card 
or job ticket is inserted. Vital in modern 
cost recording. Sturdy without bulk, easy 
and economical to use, trouble free. 





#5 

TIME STAMP 

With fingertip pressure, prints year, month, 
date, hour and minute of receipt or dis- 
patch of correspondence or other docu- 
ments, timed electrically. Standard equip- 
ment with the world’s leading communica- 
tions systems. Inexpensive and rugged. 


STROMBERG 
DIVISION 


GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 


THOMASTON, CONN. 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S FINEST TIME EQUIPMENT 
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able, boost and mid-course defense 
systems have to depend on low-alti- 
tude satellites orbiting 200 miles to 
300 miles above the earth. Because 
each satellite will be in a moving 
orbit, defense officials estimate that 
it will be in position to do its job 
only three to four minutes out of 
each orbit. Thus, an effective de- 
fense system would have to use hun- 
dreds, and probably many thou- 
sands, of satellites in endless chains 
around the earth. 

One boost intercept project, SPAD, 
which has been under study by Con- 
vair Div. of General Dynamics, envi- 
sions a random-orbit carrier satellite 
equipped with 2,000 to 3,000 smal! 
destruct devices that would be re- 
leased to knock out a missile. An- 
other proposal by Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge, Inc., called for 20,000 
to 100,000 satellites. Both systems 
(now shelved) would cost about $15- 
billion—by conservative estimate, 
and thus are economically imprac- 
tical. 

No weak links. Even if the costs 
of boost and mid-course systems 
were practical, other troubles might 
easily destroy their effectiveness. 

Unlike a point defense, such as 
the Nike-Zeus, a boost or mid+course 
area defense system is effective only 
if each of its integral parts is work- 
ing. If one or a few satellites mal- 
function or break down, there’s no 
way to retrieve them to make re- 
pairs. The entire, expensive system 
becomes just about useless because 
an enemy could take advantage of 
the holes in the defense. 

Another problem is the sophisti- 
cation of the identification sensors 
to be used in boost intercept projects. 
One of the most promising is the 
infrared heat sensor, which could 
easily identify a burning object such 
as an ICBM exploding off its launch- 
ing pad. But infrared also picks up 
other ground explosions and heavy 
industrial equipment like blast fur- 
naces. Researchers have been work- 
ing hard to perfect infrared sensors 
[Bi May28’60,p33]. But they’re not 
perfect yet. 

There’s also the problem of tra- 
jectory. During an ICBM’s_ boost 
phase, it’s impossible to determine 
a nose cone’s eventual destination. 
If a boost intercept satellite were 
mistakenly to destroy, say, a rocket 
on a purely scientific space probe, 
the result might easily be all-out 
nuclear war. ; 

Cost factor. Mid-course intercept 
satellites could determine the actual 
path of a missile and whether it is 
dangerous or not. RCA, in the $50- 
million to $60-million project SAINT, 
is studying one such scheme. But 
with tremendous areas of space to be 
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minutes 
ago... 








the cargo was men. They were making short work of an office-to-plant trip. In another few 
minutes this Hiller will be speeding busy executives to a construction site...giving customers the 
big picture of job progress...or airlifting replacement parts to head off a costly work stoppage. 
Properly used, helicopters make real sense when time is valuable...when project sites are remote 
or inaccessible. Field-proven Hiller helicopters — proven in both military and civilian operation — 
are on record as the safest, most powerful of the nation’s light 

helicopters. To léarn the most practical and economical way to 


put a helicopter to work for your company, it will pay you to con- HILLERW 


sult the Hiller Commercial Division. Behind our answer is 20 ~zTRORAET CORP 
PALO ALT @,. CAL t#tOR Ft A 


years of copter development, production and service in the field. hiainics in onal laced ‘ 3 











If you cant come to 
Hawaii let us bring 
Hawaill to you 


Naturally the best way to find out 
about the 50th State is to visit Hawaii 
and see for yourself its booming busi- 
ness activity. 


However, if a visit isn’t possible 
now, we invite you to use the services 
of our Department of Economic Re- 
search. Let us know what you want 
to know in the way of detailed infor- 
mation and specific data. As a starter 
we have available a comprehensive 
information booklet giving a realistic 
picture of Hawaii’s economy. It is 
yours for the asking. 


Established 1858 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF HAWAII 


P. O. Box 3200, Honolulu 1, Hawaii 
or our 
San Francisco Representative Office 
Suite 601, 155 Sansome Street 
Phone: YUkon 1-1867 
San Francisco 4, California 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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defended, this might again call for 
thousands of satellites, and the cost 
could well be prohibitive. 

The whole problem of missile de- 
fense is tied into economics. Whether 
terminal, mid-course, or boost inter- 
cept systems ever become opera- 
tional depends, largely, on whether 
the crushing costs of such projects 
can be cut to a practical level. 

Strategy. The actual purpose of 
the systems themselves is also eco- 
nomic. “Defense is a function of 
economics; the whole idea of defense 
is to make the enemy pay a crip- 
pling price for attack,” says W.C. 
Tinus, vice-president in charge of 
military development programs at 


Bell Labs. “Any defense can be over- 
come by saturation,” he adds, “but 
by forcing the enemy to commit his 
reserves, throw everything he has at 
one point, you limit his attack to a 
small area, sap his strength, increase 
his expenditures, and make him 
highly vulnerable to counterattack.” 

Many experts claim that any es- 
tablished defense introduces an “X” 
factor that will make an enemy think 
twice before attacking, and certainly 
delay war if not prevent it. 

Both for deterrent and defense 
reasons, missile defense projects will 
undoubtedly continue in high gear 
as long as the threat of ICBM attack 
continues. 


Mohole job up for grabs 


Many types of industries are now eager to handle the 
project—being relinquished by the National 
Academy of Sciences—to drill far into the earth’s crust 


A score or more big blue chip com- 
panies will bid next week for the 
prime contractor job on a project that 
stands little chance of netting any 
direct profits—the government's Mo- 
hole project [BWM Dec.5°59,p151]. 

Industry will have the job of com- 
pleting this program that calls for 
drilling deep into the innards of the 
earth to tap the Mohorovicic Discon- 
tinuity, the boundary layer between 
the earth’s crust and its dense inner 
core (mantle). 

The prime purpose of the Mohole 
project is to give scientists more 
knowledge about the formation of 
the earth. However, it is the side 
benefits expected from the program 
that are whetting industry’s interests. 
Excitement is high in the oil and oil- 
drilling supply industries; but re- 
cently, electronic, chemical, aircraft, 
and other such companies have be- 
come interested in Mohole, too. 

Last July, for example, when the 
National Science Foundation called 
industry in for a pre-bidding briefing, 
it drew more than 50 companies in- 
terested in becoming prime contrac- 
tor for the project and another 25 or 
more seeking subcontractor roles. 
And the meeting pulled four- and 
five-man staffs of the top manage- 
ment level from these companies. 

Who’s interested. Such major com- 
panies as Shell Oil Co., Socony Mobil 
Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of Califor- 
nia, Texaco, Inc., Kerr-McGee Oil 
Industries, Inc., Humble Oil & Refin- 


ing Co., and Pan American Petrole- 
um Corp. were present. Oil industry 
suppliers such as Dresser Industries, 
Inc., Mid-Continent Supply Co., and 
Global Marine Exploration Co., and 
others also attended. 

The surprising show of interest, 
however, came from such companies 
as Bendix Corp., Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Inc., General Dynamics Corp., 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Texas Instru- 
ments, Inc., Thiokol Chemical Corp., 
and Raytheon Co. In all, 34 non-oil 
industry companies attended the 
July briefing conference. 

Training ground. For the oil com- 
panies and their supplying indus- 
tries, such interest is not hard to 
explain. They expect the Mohole 
project to produce a wealth of in- 
formation on the techniques and 
equipment needed for deep-water 
oil drilling. The exact location of the 
final Mohole drilling has not been 
selected, but it is expected to be in 
about 18,000 ft. of water, with a 
15,000-ft. to 18,000-ft. drilling into 
the earth’s mantle. 

Up to now, offshore oil well drill- 
ing has been confined mainly to 
areas where the water is less than 
200 ft. deep. But geologists are fairly 
certain that the same rich oil and 
gas pools that they are tapping in 
the relatively shallow water areas in 
the Gulf of Mexico extend all the 
way across the coastlines of Louisi- 
ana and Texas. 

So far, drilling has been held back 
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low-cost beauty 


Truscon, a pioneer in the prefabricated steel building 
industry since 1916, can show you a beautiful way to 
save money with the new, versatile, colorful, eye-pleas- 
ing TRUSSPAN Building. Size can vary, design can vary 
—virtually unlimited—but this steel building takes 
standard Truscon production-line components used 
and proved in construction for decades. We have 
designed the most practical, lowest cost, trouble-free 
building with amazing architectural possibilities. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
TRUSCON DIVISION 


Youngstown 1, Ohio 


Strong, Modern, Dependable fy 


that goes up fast! 


The structural framing for a 60’0” x 800” TrussPAN 
Building can be erected in less than a day, including 
unloading time. TRUSSPAN simplified design gives you 
built-in, fastest possible erection. You can put this 
building where you want it, when you want it, as big 
or as little as you want it, with or without our financial 
plan—at an unbeatable cost! Send today for full infor- 
mation on how to build and save with Truscon’s 
new TRUSSPAN Building. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

TRUSCON DIVISION «+ DEPT. A-2275-A 

1076 ALBERT STREET - YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 

Please send me additional information on your new TRUSSPAN 
Building 
Name Title 
Firm 

Address 


City State 


Zone 













Your Computer Is 
Wasting Time and Money! 


[unless it’s asynchronous | 
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SYNCHRONOUS 
Synchronous computers waste time waiting! 
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ASYNCHRONOUS 


The Philco 2000 Series, the only asynchronous computers, work full time! 







Save money with the Philco 2OOO Series 


In other computers the master clock breaks time into cycles 
tailored to the longest operation. Shorter operations are also com- 
pleted within these same time limits. Time is wasted . . . waiting. 

In the asynchronous Philco 2000 Series, there are no clocks. 
Each operation triggers the next. Time is spent working . . . not 
waiting. More operations accomplished in the same time. 

Asynchronous computer operation is the key to the most effi- 
cient computation. The asynchronous Philco 2000 Series are the 
only computers that work full time to give you more for your 
computation dollar. 

Asynchronous operation is typical of Philco leadership in com- 
putation . . . and in customer services and support. Let us tell 
you more about it. Wire or phone today. 


Challenging positions exist at Philco for Senior Computer Specialists. 


PHILCO 


| Famous la Quality the World Over 
== ty 










PHILCO CORPORATION 
GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
COMPUTER DIVISION 
3900 WELSH ROAD, WILLOW GROVE, PA. 











because water depths in these areas 
run 1,000 ft. or more, Project Mo- 
hole is expected to provide the train- 
ing and experience necessary before 
oil companies can move in and work 
these deeper water fields. 

One oil company says: “We are 
in it for the experience. It is a real 
research project and not one motiv- 
ated by profit.” Prestige is another 
but admittedly lesser motivating 
force. Most companies are aware 
that a failure could be damning in 
the public eye. 

As important as space. The rea- 
son for the non-oil industry interest 
is less apparent. Generally, it comes 
from the growing urge to get into 
any kind of underwater research. 
Long range, industry sees the under- 
water field as potentially attractive 
on the financial side as the explora- 
tion of space is proving to be. And 
many companies are willing to gain 
experience from any source. 

No profits. But for companies ac- 
customed to handling multimillion- 
dollar research programs of their 
own or for the government, Project 
Mohole offers little prospect for 
profits. Conceived in 1957 by a 


group of scientists, the AMSOC 
Committee (American Miscella- 
neous Society) of the National 


Academy of Sciences has brought 
the project to its present status. 
Funding has come mainly from the 
National Science Foundation, with 
only an estimated $1-million spent 
so far. All told, when the project is 
completed three to five years hence, 
it is expected to cost between $15- 
million and $20-million. 

Proven value. The feasibility of 
the operation was established last 
March, when a 1,043-ft. hole was 
drilled into the ocean floor in slight- 
ly over 3,000 ft. of water in San 
Diego trench, about 18 miles off the 
coast of California near Lajolla. In 
April, drilling operations moved 
south near the Guadalupe Islands 
off the coast of Baja California, 
Mexico, where a 600-ft.-deep test 
drill was made successfully in 11,- 
700 ft. of water [BIN Apr.8’61,p30]. 

Up to this point, the Mohole proj- 
ect was conducted largely with bor- 
rowed or rented equipment. Now, 
however, a new ship and specially 
designed equipment will be built 
for the next round of test drilling 
that eventually will lead to the final 
try at penetrating the earth’s crust. 

As such, the project is moving out 
of the normal realm of activities 
handled by the National Academy 
of Sciences, and the academy has 
asked to be relieved of the project. 
Thus the call for a prime contractor. 
It probably will be another month 
or so before a selection is made. End 
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The case of ‘\'|7] the $50,000 hunting license 
Hunting for plant sites can be expensive, with time 


and travel running into thousands of dollars. . . 
with site-seeking executives leaving vacant desks 
behind them. Despite the cost, results are some- 
times inconclusive, inaccurate. Now, 
however, site selection along the 
Norfolk and Western Railway can be 
done quickly, easily, economically, from 
facts already assembled and thoroughly 
analyzed by Fantus Area Research. The 
N&W has just received a detailed Fantus 
report on the Ohio Valley, as part of a full study 
of industrial potential along the 2,747-mile N& W 
yh = rail system. *This conclusive, accurate, unbiased 
Ohio Valley report spells out actual costs and 
savings that specific industries can expect 
at specific N&W locations. It shows at once, 
without expense to you, whether or not there is 
a profitable plant site for your particular oper- 
ation in N&W territory. Let our plant location 
specialists match these precise, interpretive 
facts with your new plant requirements. Write 
on company letterhead, wire or phone H. P. 
Cotton, Assistant Vice President, Division BW. . . 
phone DlIamond 4-1451, Ext. 474. 


Z 
eH 


*Previous Fantus Reports 
covering other areas in N&W 
territory are also available. 
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In finance 


Struggle for E. L. Bruce ends; 
it’s merging with Empire National 


The fight for control of Tennessee’s E.L. Bruce Co., 
leading maker of hardwood flooring, finally ended this 
week. The dispute had led to a suspension of trading 
in the stock in 1958 [BWM Jul.5°58,p22]. 

New York’s Empire National Corp., which had bor- 
rowed to the hilt in its attempt to capture Bruce, ended 
up with almost 82% of Bruce’s 314,500 shares out- 
standing and announced the terms of the merger calling 
for exchanging each Bruce share for 2% Empire shares. 
While Empire is the surviving company, it plans to 
change its name to E.L. Bruce Co. (Inc.). 

Empire has a couple of steps to hurdle before the 
merger goes through. Bruce has $2.4-million in long- 
term bonds outstanding, and a provision of the inden- 
ture on its debt prohibits the company or any corpora- 
tion in which it may be merged from having any 
other long-term debt. So Empire, which has long- 
term debt of its own (it sold $2-million in a con- 
vertible note last April), plans to redeem Bruce’s debt 
before the merger takes place; it will use short-term 
bank loans for the redemption, then counts on placing 
a $2,750,000 debenture with an institutional investor. 

Empire will also have to get consent of two-thirds of 
the stockholders of both companies. Although its own 
holdings of Bruce assure it of approval, it faces the 
opposition of C. Arthur Bruce, chairman of the com- 
pany, who holds 11,084 shares. Other Bruce directors, 
including Edwin L. Bruce, Jr., president and brother of 
C. Arthur Bruce, have declared they favor the merger. 


Banks, fearing Washington moves, 
sell control of government bond dealer 


Four New York banks have given up control of Dis- 
count Corp. of New York, one of the major dealers in 
government bonds, by selling their shares to a group 
of institutional investors. The group includes pension 
funds, philanthropic foundations, and colleges. 

Discount Corp. had been set up in 1919 by 10 banks to 
broaden the market for government securities; the four 
sellers—First National City, Morgan Guaranty Trust, 
Bankers Trust, and Chemical Bank New York Trust— 
held a total of 29,734 shares among them, representing 
60% of the stock outstanding. The four were the last 
banks to dispose of their shares. Some of them operate 
as government dealers themselves, so that they have 
been competing against themselves. 

The banks felt their control of Discount Corp. might 
invite Justice Dept. investigation. Rep. Wright Patman 
(D-Tex.), for example, has attacked Discount Corp.’s 
“interlocking directorate,” charging that the banks have 
created a monopoly over the government market. While 
bankers feel that Patman’s charge has no substance, 
they apparently wanted to remove any doubts by selling 
out. 
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Dealers say that the banks got somewhat less than 
this week’s market price of $295. This would mean a 
sale price of more than $8-million, giving the banks 
a handsome capital gain. 


J. 1. Case gets extension on bank loans 
to plan handling of short-term debt 


J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., farm equipment manufac- 
turer, is still trying to unscramble the debt burden 
placed on it by former president Marc Rojtman’s hectic 
drive to build sales [BI Apr.30°60,p54]. This week, 
Case obtained a 120-day extension on its credit agree- 
ment with 90 banks; it will use the time to work out 
plans to handle its substantial volume of short-term 
loans. 

The extension, engineered by Pres. W. J. Grede, will 
permit Case and its wholly owned subsidiary, J. I. Case 
Credit Corp., to borrow up to $146.8-million—about 
20% less than the $178.3-million available in its old 
credit line. 

When Grede became president in February, 1960, 
Case bank borrowings were at a $178-million peak. 
Since then, he has reduced receivables and inventory 
and worked down borrowings to about $149-million. 

Grede says Case probably wil! not raise long-term 
capital to retire the short-term bank loans, but he adds 
that plans on how to handle the short-term debt are 
still being worked out. 





Starrett Corp. sells common stock holdings 
to finance new role as operating company 


Starrett Corp. of Los Angeles (assets: $16-million), 
which has changed hands a number of times, is now 
changing direction, as well. Under its new president, 
Albert B. Parvin, it is shifting from a holding company 
to an operating concern, and last week it finished sell- 
ing off its remaining common stock holdings of Food 
Giant Markets, Inc., and Pacific Coast Properties, Inc., 
for $10.9-million. Starrett has received $12-million in 
cash by selling off its holdings in these two companies. 

The $12-million in cash before taxes provides Parvin 
with the funds for acquiring and running new operating 
concerns. But Starrett’s maneuvers over the past year 
or so have also boosted its capitalization to roughly 
5-million shares, so it may be hard for Parvin to show 
dramatic increases in per share earnings. 

In its latest sale, Starrett sold 75,000 shares of Food 
Giant back to the company for roughly $2.6-million (or 
approximately $35.20 per share), and 1,032,106 shares of 
of Pacific Coast to a group headed by Bear, Stearns & 
Co., New York brokers, for around $8.3-million. In- 
cluded in the Bear, Stearns group are A.L. and J.L. 
Mailman (White Sewing Machine Co., DTM Corp., and 
the former Oliver Corp.) and David G. Baird, all with 
a large reputation for speculative dealings. 
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Brazil cools off 
after crisis 
over presidency 


Goulart in— 
with less power 


Political upset 
hurts economy 


Political shift 
in Mexico 


International outlook Biv 


September 9, 1961 


Brazil is slowly picking up the pieces after a crisis pushed the nation to 
the edge of civil war. Not since the Vargas revolution 31 years ago has 
the nation come closer to a bloody upheaval than during the explosion 
touched off by Pres. Quadros’ resignation [BIN Sep.2’61,p22]. 

In coping with its crisis, Brazil has: 

« Changed its form of government from a presidential to a parliamentary 
system. 

" Shown that its army still is a potent force in politics, though far from 
as strong as it once was. 

" Proven once again that, in Latin America, personal leadership counts 
more than any political system. 

But while settling its governmental problems—at least, temporarily— 
Brazil has suffered a setback in its efforts to achieve economic stability. 


A hastily voted constitutional amendment removing real power from the 
presidency saved the country from civil strife. This compromise allowed 
Vice-Pres. Joao Goulart, chief of Brazil’s Labor Party and a rallying figure 
for ultranationalists and leftists, to take office as president. Both military 
leaders and conservatives had forcefully opposed his becoming president. 

Governing power has been placed in the hands of a premier and cabinet 
responsible to Congress, in which a conservative-middle road coalition is 
dominant. The prime minister and cabinet most likely will reflect the 
political and economic complexion of this coalition. 

At midweek, Goulart was reported to have submitted to Congress for 
approval as premier the name of Tancredo Neves, who was Justice Minister 
under dictator Getulio Vargas. Neves is a moderate conservative, a non- 
controversial figure who has been largely out of circulation in recent years. 
Although never prominent, he has a reputation for reconciling opposing 
forces and views. 

Although the compromise appears to have calmed the country, it merely 
postpones a showdown. Goulart will not likely remain content with his 
figurehead role and will be pushed by his nationalist and leftist supporters 
to assume more direct power. The middle-roaders, conservatives, and mili- 
tary will fight any such move. 


Brazil's new premier will have the formidable task of righting the nation’s 
economy, thrown out of kilter by the political turmoil. 

Exports have slowed down and production has fallen off. The government 
issued $100-million worth of cruzieros to meet bank demands for cash—a 
move that is certain to be somewhat inflationary. 

Long-run, the crisis has thrown Quadros’ economic stabilization program 
out of whack. The new government will not be able to enforce the austerity 
measures of the departed president. It probably will give way to demands 
for wage increases to meet higher prices that have resulted from Quadros’ 
measures. 


Mexican Pres. Alfredo Lopez Mateos is unhappy with new political groups 
polarizing around the extreme right and left. 
Among them are the leftist “Movement of National Liberation,” which 











Economy 
shows bounce 


Neutrals talk 
big, but Moscow 
doesn’t listen 


De Gaulle makes 
new offer 
to the Algerians 
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International outlook continued 


has the blessing of former Pres. Cardenas, and several well-financed ultra- 
rightwing organizations, which the Catholic hierarchy is indirectly sup- 
porting. 

So far, these groups have not threatened the power of the dominant Insti- 
tutional Revolutionary Party. But Lopez Mateos fears that they are creating 
enough confusion to upset the government’s middle-road political and eco- 
nomic policies. 

In foreign policy, Lopez Mateos is trying to maintain his country’s 
independent line, although he is taking a more pro-U.S. stance than in 
months past. He rejects Mexico’s identification with the so-called neutral 
bloc. 

As for Cuba, the Mexican president continues to insist on non-interference 
from abroad, including the Soviet bloc. 


Mexico’s economy currently has the highest growth rate in Latin America, 
with production up 5.7% over last year. 

Even so, private Mexican investment fell off in 1960 and the first half of 
this year. Lopez Mateos is urging that it be increased. In contrast, private 
foreign investment ran to $80-million—up $9-million from the year before. 


The 25 “neutralist” nations that attended the “summit” meeting in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, went there cocksure and brassy. They adjourned deflated and in 
a pout, having tried and failed to pressure the major powers into a further 
ban on nuclear tests. 

Moscow, of course, was to blame. It simply brushed off the conference’s 
pleas to stop testing. This cut deeply into the underdeveloped nations’ most 
cherished notion—that their collective voice swings substantial weight in 
the world power struggle. 

But this didn’t seem to cost Moscow much. The “neutral” countries voiced 
only mild regret at the Soviet initiative on testing. In commenting on 
Moscow’s moves, some leaders even expressed the Soviet line on disarma- 
ment. 

To encourage Moscow and Washington to negotiate, India’s Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru and Ghana’s Pres. Nkrumah went to Moscow to see Premier Khru- 
shchev. Pres. Sukarno of Indonesia and Premier Keita of Mali will call on 
Pres. Kennedy. 


France’s Pres. de Gaulle this week took a gingerly step toward an agree- 
ment with the Algerian nationalists (FLN)—the first since the Evian talks 
broke down last June. 

To bring the FLN back to the negotiation table, de Gaulle offered politi- 
cal sovereignty over the Sahara to an independent Algeria willing to cooper- 
ate with France. In return, de Gaulle wants guarantees that France will be 
allowed to continue, without interference, its exploitation of Saharan oil 
and natural gas deposits. 

Some observers see this as a major concession and an open invitation to 
the FLN’s new leftwing leaders for another round of talks. To others, 
though, sovereignty in the Sahara is not the main problem. What matters is 
control of that area’s oil and gas riches. 

Either way, most agree that de Gaulle is still a long way from an Algerian 


settlement. 
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Phone you can use without hands 


General Telephone & Electronics Corp. is introducing _ 
a more sensitive phone, for which it claims improved tone 
quality and wide uses in business and the home 


No-hands telephoning, long a fea- 
ture of intercom systems in office 
and factory, will be introduced next 
month by General Telephone . & 


Electronics Corp. to the broad 
growth market of business and 


household telephone users. 

GenTel’s new phone set (picture) 
will make its bow at next month’s 
annual convention of the U.S. Inde- 
pendent Telephone Assn. in Chicago. 
It will then be pushed in the office, 
industrial, and commercial market, 
with serious selling in the residential 
market developing as prices come 
down. 

The set, designed by GenTel’s Au- 
tomatic Electric Laboratories, Inc., 
will cost $5 to $7 a month above 
regular phone rates to the independ- 
ent company’s subscribers. “When 
the residential market opens up,” 
says Vice-Pres. R. Parker Sullivan 
(marketing and sales), “the price will 
be even lower.” 

Long desired. Both GenTel and 
its giant rival American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. have long worked 
on developing hand-free telephoning. 
It has obvious advantages wherever 
a user must do any writing, as well 
as in business conferences or in the 
home, particularly the kitchen, the 
laundry, and the bathroom. 

Present systems, according to 
Sullivan, are not entirely satisfactory. 
Tone quality and sensitivity leave 
something to be desired, and need 
for a 110-volt power booster makes 
the sets cumbersome—so the hands- 
free phone has gained only limited 
acceptance. Nonetheless, market 
studies by both AT&T and GenTel 
are regarded as encouraging. 

“The market is there,” says Sulli- 
van, “and now we have the instru- 
ment to meet the demand for good 
service.” 

He sees a stimulus both to greater 
use of phones by present subscribers 
and to sales of service to new phone 
locations. 

On market now. AT&T says it has 
developments in the laboratory right 
now to improve, simplify, and lower 
the price on its present line of hands- 
free phones. AT&T offers a speaker- 
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Hands-free phone is demonstrated by R. Parker Sullivan, marketing and sales 
vice-president of General Telephone. He doesn’t have to talk straight into it. 
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HOW TO PROTECT RECORDS 
FROM FIRE, AND LIKE THAT 





BRING ON THE BRRAINS FROM REMINGTON RAND 








... AND MY BUSINESS THEN, SIR, MAY 

WOULD BE IN SERIOUS WE RECOMMEND 

TROUBLE IF CERTAIN REMINGTON RAND'S 

FILES WERE EVER LOST CITADEL SAFE-FILE 
IN A FIRE. “60” CABINET. 























OH SIR, | 
THOUGHT YOU 
WERE FINISHED 
WITH THOSE, SO... 


AH, MISS TWOMLEY, WE NOW 

HAVE A SAFE STORAGE PLACE 
FOR THOSE FILES | LEFT WITH 
YOU, MAY | HAVE THEM PLEASE ? 




















It's a frightening fact that 43% of all businesses whose 
records are destroyed by fire never reopen. Now, your 
business may not be that dependent on its records, but 
losing them could still be a serious blow. That can’t hap- 
pen if they’re filed in Remington Rand Citadel Safe File 
“60” Cabinets. These cabinets are constructed to with- 
stand intense fire for an hour in temperatures reaching 
1700°. Even greater safety is provided by Citadel Safe 
File ‘‘Premier’’ Cabinets, which protect against the addi- 
tional hazard of impact. 

The full stary of Citadel Safe File ‘‘60’’ Cabinets is con- 
tained in an easy-to-read brochure. Just mail the coupon 
for your free copy. 








BUILT TO PROTECT ITS CONTENTS 
AGAINST THE INTENSE HEAT OF FIRE. 











GREAT! 
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Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 
Room 516, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Your brochure on Citadel Safe File ‘‘60’’ Cabinets sounds 
like interesting reading. Please send my free copy. 
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‘Anywhere order-taking is 
Carried on is a potential 
location for our new phone’... 


Story on page 155 


phone (as both Bell and GenTel 
describe the sets) with one trans- 
mitter and two large receivers for 
individual use and another system 
with two larger receivers and _ six 
transmitters for conference use, as 
well as a residential intercom service. 
AT&T describes the market for 
hands-free devices as “very good.” 

GenTel says its new hands-free 
phone (which can be used as an 
ordinary phone, too) has improved 
circuitry and special design that per- 
mit one receiver attachment and one 
transmitter to cover a large room. 
At the time of installation, it can 
be adjusted to suit any acoustical 
condition—everything from a deeply 
carpeted and heavily draped office 
to a bare-floored and cavernous 
warehouse. 

Design features. GenTel says its 
instrument departs from  conven- 
tional telephone design. In an ordi- 
nary phone, it says, the circuitry 
is mounted on a plate that forms the 
base of the instrument. GenTel’s 
engineers designed an instrument in 
which the plate is suspended inside 
the casing so that both sides can be 
used for circuits. This allows for more 
sophisticated, hence more sensitive, 
circuitry, the company claims. 

Earlier GenTel hands-free phones 
had the speaker and transmitter at 
the base of the phone, and a user had 
to talk almost directly at this pickup 
point in order to produce a clear 
signal. In the new phone, the trans- 
mitter is built into the face of the 
phone base next to the dialing panel, 
and it is sensitive enough to pick up 
sound vibrations even when the user 
has his back turned to the instru- 
ment. 

That brings up a job of educating 
customers to the capabilities of the 
new phone, says Sullivan. “The new 
speakerphone doesn’t have to be ad- 
Tamed directly, although at first 
that is the tendency—one that costs 
some of the freedom from the tele- 
phone instrument that our new 
phone is designed to provide.” 

It’s important to GenTel that the 
customers learn this fact, for the 
company’s older device, though it 
developed an encouraging market, 
was rated by the customers as less 
than satisfactory, partly on_ this 
point. 

Moving into market. GenTel 
plans to limit its initial marketing 


effort to business phones, but it is 
looking beyond these to the entire 
array of 1l1-million independent 
(outside the Bell System ) telephones 
in the U.S. and Canada. 

Sullivan sees a huge potential for 
the new Speakerphone-Executive 
Model among doctors and lawyers 
as well as among businessmen. Men 
in both professions often need to take 
notes or search through files while 
on the phone, he points out. 

Another big market will be ware- 
houses, he says. A warehouseman can 
answer an outside call and, without 
moving the instrument or raising his 
voice, can check the shelves for 
specified items and report his find- 
ings to the caller without returning 
to the phone. 

“Anywhere order-taking is carried 
on is a potential location for our new 
phone,” says Sullivan. 

For executive use, the phones 
make possible group meetings with 
only one instrument in the room, 
offering a quality of communication 
about equal with that of ordinary 
telephones. 

One in every home. Sullivan and 
his marketing people get even more 
excited about the potential for their 
new phone when they consider the 
residential market. “If this phone 
proves satisfactory in the business 
market,” says Sullivan, “it will be the 
backbone for communication outlets 
for every room in the house, in- 
cluding the bathroom.” 

Housewives caught in the midst 
of cooking or laundry chores that 
are awkward to interrupt will be 
able to answer the phone quickly 
and carry on a conversation with- 
out having to stop their work. Fami- 
lies, says GenTel, will find great 
advantages in long-distance calls to 
relatives or friends. 

“You'll be able to hold family cen- 
versations,” Sullivan explains, “with- 
out having each member take his 
turn on the instrument—asking the 
same questions and getting the same 
answers as the others. It will be a 
real family conference.” 

Advertising campaign. Ordinarily, 
General Telephone uses national ad- 
vertising primarily to impress its 
corporate image on the public, to let 
people know there is another big 
telephone system besides Bell. In the 
case of its hands-free phone, how- 
ever, the company will be putting 
a full-scale national advertising pro- 
gram behind a product, despite the 
fact that the product doesn’t reach 
the national market as AT&T’s serv- 
ice does. 

Trade advertising will begin right 
after the independent telephone con- 
vention, with national ads starting 
to appear in February. End 
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On dunes at East Hampton, young scientists who manage or consult for Samson Associates, Inc., investment advisory com- pany, 
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Samson Associates, Inc., which is managing two new funds, t 
‘ i 2 “ ' t 
is made up chiefly of working scientists t 
who hope to capitalize on their specialized knowledge J 
| é 
c 
Long Island’s East Hampton, like : 
other fashionable resorts that have 
lost some of their social cachet and 
have come to accept the age of the . 
tourist, was swarming with New 
Yorkers over the long Labor Day . 
weekend. But off to the side and act- g 
ing as clannish as any smart set were _ 
the young scientists pictured on these f 
pages. They are the men who run— 
or who will be called on to consult 7: 
for—Samson Associates, Inc., an in- : 
vestment advisory concern that is fj 
managing two new mutual funds lk 
with a scientific bent, Samson Fund 
and Samson Convertible Securities & S 
Capital Fund. t] 
Fresh approach. Samson Associ- 


ates offers a fresh, experimental ap- ’ 
proach to what is clearly one of the } ki 
most difficult areas for investment— 
the sciences—at a time when science 

; companies have taken a massive 
Seminar sessions are held on motel porch overlooking dunes; here Alan Berman pounding in the stock market. The i 
talks on anti-submarine warfare. Company manages funds with scientific tinge. future of many small companies, 
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moreover, is in serious doubt, so the 
problems besetting investors out to 
pick survivors will intensify as time 
goes on. This is where Samson thinks 
it can bridge the gap. 

For it’s made up chiefly of working 
scientists in industry and in univer- 
sity and industrial laboratories who 
are in a good position to spot the 
technological changes that can lead 
to profitable investment. Samson’s 
top man, for instance, is Dr. Mirek 
J. Stevenson, a 31-year-old consult- 
ant for International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., who is regarded as an 
expert in the optical maser field. 

Stevenson has attracted other 
competent physicists to act as con- 
sultants, and he believes that they 
can be way ahead of the aver- 
age securities analyst who has to 
grope with little-known fields, such 
as Fertites microelectronics, or de- 
vices for anti-submarine warfare, be- 
fore he can begin to make a judg- 
ment on a specific company. As Stev- 
enson sees it, Samson can reduce the 
variable that sets science stocks apart 
from other growth areas—techno- 
logical surprise. 

Scientist-analyst. Obviously, the 
Samson approach demands more 
than just a scientist. It requires a 
scientist who can make financial 
judgments also—even if only pre- 
liminary ones—before Stevenson or 
others in the group make final deci- 
sions. 

This final say is now in the hands 
of the directors—Stevenson, John L. 
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pany, take “beach break’’ during four-day weekend seminar on investing in science 


Furth, an analyst with Burnham & 
Co., Lionel I. Pincus, a partner in 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., Dana 
W. Atchley, Jr., president of Micro- 
wave Associates, and Cheves T. Wal- 
ling, professor of chemistry at Co- 
lumbia. Professor Charles H. Townes 
of Columbia also has just been 
elected a director—since he was a 
heavy investor originally in Samson 
Associates it’s likely he will take an 
active role. 

Finding good enough men to do 
the preliminary evaluating job will 
not be easy. There aren't that many 
good scientists who have a financial 
leaning—or are willing to take the 
time to get a background. 

This is why the four-day meeting 
at East Hampton was held. It was 
essentially a teaching seminar, where 
Samson’s consultants not only re- 
ceived a financial primer from such 
men as Alan L. Cameron, a partner 
of Hemphill, Noyes & Co., a director 
of the Samson Convertible fund, but 
learned the specifics of ferreting 
financial, marketing, and production 
information out of a company. The 
fact that such briefings are necessary 
makes it clear that Stevenson’s group 
may have to make their share of 
mistakes in actual practice. 

Wall St. waits. For all the pains 
it has taken though, Samson has 
made little impact on Wall Street. 
Its existence has been noticed in a 
few sophisticated circles; it serves as 
consultant to Morgan peed 
Trust Co., two other mutual funds 


Scientist Dr. Mirek J. Stevenson, head 
of Samson, works with optical masers. 





Financier Alan L. Cameron, New York 
broker, fills in financial details. 





Businessman Dana W. Atchley, Jr., 
tells problems of science companies. 
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DON'T 
APPLAUD 


throw money 
(PE B) 


The Japanese characters, pronounced 
toe-she, mean to invest. Their literal 
meaning is “to throw money.” If you 
are thinking of “throwing money,” 
examine the investment opportunities 
in present-day Japan. 

The Japanese people have a reputa- 
tion for hard work — money works hard 
in Japan too, maybe harder than any- 
where else. To find out where in Japan 
your money will work hardest, you need 
facts and figures, and that’s where 
Yamaichi comes 1n. 

Besides its regular weekly and month- 
ly publications, industry-wide surveys, 
and other English-language pamphlets 
and brochures, Yamaichi puts out a con- 
tinuing series of Special Reports on 
leading individual corporations. They 
give in concise form the major activi- 
ties, plans, production, sales, and profit 
records, and other detailed data the 
wise investor wants to know. 

Before taking a stake in Japan’s 
booming economy, you will do well 
to consult Yamaichi. 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO. 
of NEW YORK, INC. 


Affiliate of Yamaichi Securities Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan 


00 111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Telephone: COrtlandt 7-5900 

Honolulu Branch 

(101123 Bethel Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Telephone: 66240, 65847 
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Luncheon is serious business for scientists turned investment advisers, as they 
talk over at beach seminar problems they face in mutual funds keyed to science. 


(including Energy Fund), and a few 
other investment managers. 

Retailers of mutual fund shares, 
to cite one group that could be ex- 
tremely important to Samson, have 
been unimpressed. Samson Fund, 
which opened its doors to the public 
this spring, has net assets of only 
$600,000, and sales of new shares 
are slow. The more conservative 
Samson Convertible (which also has 
a big proportion of nonscientific 
companies in its portfolio) has as- 
sets of only about $300,000 and new 
sales merely trickle in. 


1. Asiow start 


Stevenson realizes that Samson 
will be slow in getting off the ground. 
The fund started up in the midst 
of a general disenchantment with 
science companies, which made sell- 
ing difficult for any science fund— 
let alone one based on the Samson 
approach of the scientist-analyst. 
Samson Fund itself hasn’t been able 
to weather this storm too well; its 
net asset value has fallen about 10% 
since it went public. 

Building confidence. This helps 
point up the fact that Samson doesn’t 
have a long enough record of per- 
formance to attract risk-conscious 
investors. As a personal holding com- 
pany of Stevenson’s and a few asso- 
ciates, it did well between 1957 and 
1960. The Fund started with less 
than $100,000 in 1957 and tripled its 
money by the end of 1960. This was 
not a true test, however, for it was 
a boom period for electronics stocks. 
Moreover, the group's performance 
with big sums of money has yet to 
be tested. 

Stevenson, though, views this as 
chiefly an educational problem. “It 


may take a little while for people to 
be convinced that we can do the 
job,” he says, “but we have the 
patience.” 

Talking shop. These problems 
aside, Samson’s potential is consider- 
able. The group that met at East 
Hampton last weekend spent several 
sessions in reviewing work that was 
going on in their specific areas— 
among others, oceanography, semi- 
conductors, microelectronics, accel- 
erators, microwave. They touched on 
companies and their prospects with 
insights into the inner workings of 
an industry that could pay off hand- 
somely—if Samson can _ properly 
gauge the impact on specific com- 
panies. 

The fact that Samson’s group are 
working scientists gives its members 
entree into other companies. They're 
not looking for company secrets— 
nor are they giving away any—so 
they can take part in a give-and- 
take with a fellow scientist. “When 
we see a black box,” Stevenson likes 
to say, “we just don’t ask if it works. 
We ask what makes it work and why. 
And then maybe we can talk about 
ways of doing it better.” 

But the fact that they are part- 
time analysts may be a disadvan- 
tage, too. They may not be able to 
keep up-to-date on a company’s fi- 
nancial position. 


Il. Investment philosophy 


Samson’s philosophy toward in- 
vestment is perhaps more sharply 
defined than that of other funds: 

« The selection of companies is 
oriented to smaller and medium- 
sized companies ($50-million to $80- 
million) whose growth can be stimu- 
lated by new breakthroughs in 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 








Typical advance plant features attractive, modern reception area 


THE OPEN DOOR. TO NEW MARKETS 








Ready-Built Plants Ready for You-NOW 


New modern ready-built factories, for immediate occupancy, 
are available in carefully planned Government-owned indus- 
trial estates and other desirable sites — at very low annual 
rentals of 18¢ to 36¢ per sq. ft. 


This is your opportunity to start production in amazingly 
fast time within — to get inside — the rapidly growing lucra- 
tive markets of Europe, the United Kingdom, British Common- 
wealth and vast Sterling area. 


Size to fit your needs — 2,000 sq. ft. to 73,000 sq. ft... . or 
built to your specifications . . . also options to buy . . . wide 
variety of sites. . . capital grants up to 3344%.. . . abundant 
good labor . . . fast transportation . . . excellent deep-water 
harbor facilities . . . full services . . . extensive Government 
assistance . . . production area clear of columns (shown above) 
. .. 100% expansion space . . . or government can build plants 
to your exact needs in Northern Ireland. 


CAMCO, Ltd. (top )—one of 13 U.S. firms, including Du Pont, 
Chemstrand, Hughes Tool, Berkshire Knitting, Bausch & 
Lomb, Bridgeport Brass — was in full operation within two 
months. Camco looked in October, 1958; took possession in 
November; began assembly work in December, and first items 
rolled off production line early in January, 1959. 


Why not locate your plant within these new markets? In- 
vestigate TODAY! For illustrated booklet with answers to 
many questions, write or phone — Kenneth P. Bloomfield, 
British Industrial Development Office, 405 Lexington Ave. 
(Chrysler Bidg.), New York 17, New York (Telephone: 
Murray Hill 2-6820). 





UNITED KINGDOM of Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRELAND 








If you would like to take advantage of 
opportunities for capital gains in TODAY'S 
Stock Market, and your financial circum- 
stances permit, Babson’s can be of great 
help to you. 


Through 5 Booms, 5 Panics, 2 World Wars 
and 14 Administrations Babson’s has 
protected and profitably served hundreds 
of thousands of investors. 


We believe we have spent more money 
seeking stocks which Make Money Grow 
for clients than any other Advisory Service. 


Our 56 years of continuous service under 
one management is unmatched in the 
investment advisory field. 


We will be pleased to show you how we 
can help YOU to Build Capital, Protect 
Principal and Provide Income. Simply 
send us your: 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





BABSON’S 
REPORTS Inc. 


Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. DEPT. BUW- 


“The Ongena Babson Systio. 
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science. Samson Fund's portfolio, 
however, is not restricted to science 
companies; two of its holdings now 
are in the non-science field—General 
Development Corp. convertibles 
and Merchants Fast Freight Motor 
Lines, Inc. 

« There's a great stress put on 
analyzing the company’s technical 
team and its research-and-develop- 
ment effort. Stevenson feels the tal- 
ents of a few individuals can make 
all the difference in a small company. 
One of the things he looks for is 
whether a company has a sound 
stock option plan for key employees. 
He also believes that a company 
without a good R&D program lacks 
the mobility needed to survive in 
competition. 

* Flexibility is also a key word 
internally. Samson can sell short, put 
up to 50% of its assets in a single 


company, secure additional leverage 
by bank borrowing (it has a $120,- 
000 bank loan now), and invest up 
to 25% of its assets in privately held 
companies. 

Private venture. Its first private 
investment was made last month— 
$80,000 in Lumatron Electronics, 
Inc., a small company pioneering in 
the high-speed millimicrosecond test 
instrument field. Matching its invest- 
ment was one of the larger invest- 
ment bankers in Wall Street, and 
this matched-investment arrange- 
ment could set the pattern for simi- 
lar venture deals. 

Samson hopes that Lumatron— 
and other private companies it may 
invest in—will be in a position to go 
public within two years. That would 
allow it to cash in at least part of 
its chips and go after new com- 
panies. 


Gold buying on rise 


But increased demand in London market is not expected to 
touch off another ‘gold rush’ like last year’s. 
This time rise is attributed to international tensions 


The price of gold in London’s free 
market has been on the rise again. 

This week, it was selling at just 
below $35.20 an oz., which is well 
above the official U.S. gold selling 
price of $35.0875. At its current price, 
gold is still far below $40 an oz. 
reached during the “gold rush” in 
October, 1960, but the increase was 
enough to touch off new rumors of a 
fresh run on gold. 

Expectations of a new gold rush 
were bolstered by the announcement 
that the U.S. had lost $150-million 
in gold from its stocks, the biggest 
weekly loss since the beginning of 
the year. Officials were at pains to 
point out that the latest loss was ex- 
pected, arising out of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund’s advance of 
$1.5-billion to the British. The ad- 
vance enabled the Bank of England 
to repay some of the credits it had 
received from European central 
banks, which used the repayments 
to buy gold from the U.S. 

Continued confidence. Thus, the 
U.S. gold loss is not likely to con- 
tinue—unless European fears about 
the dollar increase. Confidence in 
the dollar may weaken if the deficit 
in the balance of payments rises 
markedly, or if the U.S. economy is 


caught in a new inflationary spiral. 
So far, though, Europe has not lost 
its new-found confidence in the dol- 
lar and foreign holders of dollars are 
not rushing to change them for gold 
because they fear a devaluation. 

The demand for gold in London 
stems largely from the Berlin crisis. 
According to Roy L. Reierson of 
New York’s Bankers Trust Co., the 
demand for gold has come from the 
Far East, the Middle East, and Eu- 
rope itself. He notes a “strong de- 
mand for coins rather than bars,” 
indicating that small buyers—who 
are hoarding rather than speculating 
—are in the market. 

Swiss bankers also say that the 
new demand is motivated by inter- 
national tensions, although they re- 
port a “renewed interest” in bars as 
well as coin. They cite the recent na- 
tionalization measures taken by the 
United Arab Republic as a spur to 
gold buying; and they think that the 
troubled situation in Brazil had an 
impact. 

As Reierson points out, the pres- 
ent demand for gold is “unlike the 
surge in gold buying” last year, when 
there was “a decline in confidence in 
the U.S. détlar-” At that time, specu- 
lators hoped that the U.S. would de- 
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THE PLAIN FACTS ABOUT OFFICE COPIERS 


There’s quite a difference in copies 
—and copiers. For example, some 
copiers won’t pick up colored type, 
or hand notations. Some print on flimsy 
paper: hard to read, awkward to file. 
You wouldn’t want your customers 
to judge you by these copies. 

Which copier will do the best job? 
You might refer to the copying “pros”: 


HOW GOOD 
MUST YOUR 
COPIES BE? 


for letter-size prints), compared to 


architects, draftsmen, accountants — 
they must have quality. And these ex- 
perts use more Bruning copiers than 
any other make. 

Additional reasons for their choice 
(and yours): Bruning speed, Bruning 
simplicity, Bruning cost-per-copy. The 
Bruning diazo process makes copies 
for only one cent each (materials cost 


four to ten cents with most other 
methods. 

Before you buy any copier, see the 
impartial comparisons, exactly as pub- 
lished by the office-equipment maga- 
zines. Write to Bruning for “The 
Plain Facts About Office Copiers.” 
This way you’ll have no doubt... 


Charles Bruning Co., Inc. 
CLEARLY, YOUR CHOICE IS Mount Prospect, Illinois 














These Bonds have not been and are not being offered to the public. 
This advertisement appears only as a matter of record. 


NEW _ ISSUE August 29, 1961 


$60,000,000 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corporation 


First Mortgage Bonds, 538% Series Due 1991 


Purchase Agreements relating to the direct placement of 
the above securities were negotiated by the undersigned. 


The First Boston Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 























This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE August 30, 1961 


500,000 Shares 
KiING’s DEPARTMENT STORES, INC. 


Common Stock 
($1 Par Value) 


Price $13.00 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which 
this announcement is circulated from only such of the several 
underwriters as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


| SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 
HEMPHILL, Noyes & Co. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CurTIS 

STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


BACHE & Co. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 








TUCKER, ANTHONY & R. L. DAY 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 
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value, and bought gold in hopes of 
making a killing. Those who held on 
lost when the price of gold declined. 

The motive. Now, the presence of 
small buyers suggests that hoarding 
is more of a motivation than specu- 
lation. To be sure, speculators are 
always operating in the gold mar- 
kets, but they are not counting on 
any change in U.S. policy. Instead, 
they bought gold on the notion that 
the increase in world tensions would 
mean a stepped up demand for gold, 
and are now taking some profi‘s as 
hoarders buy in. 

Quite apart from the Berlin crisis, 
the autumn months are usually a 
time of heightened activity in the 
gold markets. This is partly because 
it’s the season when strain on sterling 
is most acute, and partly because it 
is the period when the annual meet- 
ing of the International Monetary 
Fund is held. 

IMF meeting. This year, the IMF 
is holding its sessions in Vienna in 
mid-September, and already there’s 
a good deal of speculation about steps 
that may be fa to strengthen the 
international monetary mechanism to 
moderate short-term strains. Per 
Jacobsson, head of the IMF, is in 
London this week to drum up sup- 
port for plans to increase the lend- 
ing power of the IMF. He wont 
have any trouble persuading the 
British—or the U.S.—to go along, 
but the French are still reported to 
question any major change in the 
present system. 

If the IMF is strengthened and 
countries running deficits in their 
balance of payments are able to get 
the credits to tide them over in their 
dealings with ‘surplus countries, then 
the dollar price of gold isn’t likely to 
get out of hand in London. 

Sterling’s prospects. The sterlin 

osition, of course, has been aide 

y the IMF—and by the British 
ot toss measures to correct its 

alance of payments. But up until 
now, foreign fase are not coming 
into Britain in any volume despite 
the attractive rates now available on 
British obligations. This means the 
British won't be faced by the flood 
of “hot money” that they got last 
year—when the U.S. dollar was un- 
der pressure. By the same token, it 
means that the U.S. isn’t being hit 
by any major outflow. But it also in- 
dicates that there’s still plenty of 
doubt about the future of sterling. 

That, of course, casts some doubt 
on the dollar. As one Swiss banker 
said this week, “The dollar and the 
sterling are the world’s key curren- 
cies. If the sterling is devalued, the 
dollar will be too. Right now, the 
hope is that both can resist any pres- 
sure.” End 
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The man with the False Nose 


Nose-counting is a necessary part of 
publishing. The strength, the vigor, 
the health of a publication are told 
in its circulation figures. 

But there are false noses which are 
often counted—people who receive 
publications they have neithex asked 
for nor paid for. If you count these 
noses, too, the integrity of circula- 
tion figures vanishes. 


There is one method of counting 
real noses, belonging to readers whose 
eyes are interested in a publication’s 
contents, whose hands are willing to 
reach for the purchase price. It is 
the thorough, impartial method of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

ABC is a non-profit organization. 
It exists only to provide an honest, 
independent audit of circulation. 


Not every publication belongs to 
ABC, or subscribes to its standards. 
But when you see the ABC emblem 
in Business Week, or other member 
publications, you’ll know that they 
have recognized the importance to 
reader and advertiser of presenting 
a true face .to the public. A message 
from BUSINESS WEEK in behalf 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 














HE HAS BEEN REPLACED BY A FLIGHT CONTROLLER LOCATED AT THE DRONE 
CONTROL STATION OF THE USS HAZELWOOD (DD531). HE IS FLYING THE GYRODYNE 
DSN HELICOPTER, ARMED WITH A HOMING TORPEDO, BY REMOTE CONTROL. 


The controller has the capability to direct the DSN over the target area, release the 
weapon, and command it to return and land on the flight deck of the destroyer. 

The Gyrodyne DSN helicopter, being unmanned, can fly in foul weather and complete 
its mission without risk to a pilot’s life. 

The DSN helicopter is the first remotely controlled helicopter and is considered to be 
the most versatile remotely controlled flying machine. 

The Gyrodyne Company is responsible for development and production of the DSN 
helicopter including its electronic equipment, and the electronic equipment required 
aboard the destroyer to control the DSN helicopter. 

The work involved in accomplishing such a task is continually creating career oppor- 
tunities for qualified personnel at various levels in the following fields. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTS SYSTEMS—PROCEDURES 
FLIGHT TEST FIELD SERVICE SYSTEMS—AUDIT 
AERODYNAMICS PUBLICATIONS FACILITIES PLANNING 
STRESS ANALYSIS TRAINING DATA PROCESSING 
DIGITAL DATA LINK ADMINISTRATION PERSONNEL RECRUITING 
ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS CONTRACTS (LLB) PRODUCTION PLANNING 
ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS FACILITIES MATERIAL CONTROLS 


Applicants interested in becoming associated with a progressive organization located 
in one of the most beautiful suburban residential areas on Long Island, are requested 
to submit confidential resumes to our Personnel Director, Dept. BW, Gyrodyne Company 


of America, Inc., St. James, L. I., N. Y. 


Tod 


COMPANY OF /AMERICA, /NC, 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 
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Wall St. talks... 


about NASD check on firms 
handling new issues, 
SBICs, electronics orders 


The National Assn. of Securities 
Dealers which polices the over-the- 
counter market, is intensifying its 
checking of firms handling new 
issues. It wants to know whether any 
relatives of institutional men are get- 
ting stock at the offering price, which 
they can sell later for a profit. Some 
houses apparently are buttering up 
institutions this way. 


Just what kind of steps will be taken 
to strengthen the International Mon- 
etary Fund are still uncertain (page 
162). Central bankers and finance 
ministers meeting at Bonn had hoped 
to reach agreement on a plan this 
week that would have been proposed 
to the annual meeting of the IMF in 
Vienna. But they came out of their 
sessions in a deadlock. 


Disenchantment is mounting over 
small business investment companies. 
Critics say that some SBICs are 
spending too much on unnecessary 
costs and not devoting enough time 
to providing financial and manage- 
ment guidance for the small com- 
panies in which they have invest- 
ments. This may land some SBICs in 
trouble, critics contend. 


The logjam on new orders for elec- 
tronics companies seems to have 
broken, and many companies report 
that new orders are coming in fast. 
This means a definite earnings im- 
provement for a select group in the 
last half of the year. But in one area 
at least, semiconductors, price-cut- 
ting still has a way to go and could 
spread from general purpose transis- 
tors to such areas as power transis- 
tors. It’s unlikely, too, that new de- 
vices will carry the same high prices 
they did a while ago; buyers won't 
stand for the old “all-the-traffic-will- 
bear” concept. 


Philco got a play in the market this 
week on rumors that Ford Motor Co. 
was interested in buying some of its 
product lines. Ford, which has 
plenty of cash and is seeking to 
broaden its earnings base, has been 
looking over a number of potential 
acquisitions. But a Ford insider says 
that Philco isn’t high on the list of 
possible purchases. 
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‘An Act providing for the expences”’ 
Ee SAT OMON Twenty thousand dollars sufficed in 1789 to provide President 


Washington with the first monies for “the expences which may attend 
BROTH ERS negociations . . . with the Indian tribes”. Since that original financing, 
4 
&HUTZLER 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
SIXTY WALL STREET 


NEW YORK S N.Y. 

BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND 

CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * DALLAS 
PALM BEACH 


the amounts and purposes of United States Government borrowings 
have grown as the nation has grown. So have the opportunities they 
afford business organizations for short term investment of surplus funds. 

Since 1910 this firm has served corporate finance officers who need to 
choose, buy or sell United States Government securities. Our services 
include maintenance of primary markets in size in the full range of these 
issues. Our daily Offering and Quotation sheets, designed to inform and 
aid institutional investors, are available on request. Any inquiries you 
may have concerning United States Government securities should be 
addressed to our partner, Girard L. Spencer. 





In the markets 


Analysts expect stock averages to move up, 
with cyclicals making a better showing 


The post-Labor Day mood in Wall Street was mixed. 
Expectations about business and earnings were bullish. 
But these were tempered by both the international 
situation and the threat of an auto strike. 

Trading volume was well below the levels reached 
last spring, indicating a good deal of caution by inves- 
tors. But analysts expect that this ambivalence, which 
was in evidence during the summer, will not last. The 
. general expectation is that the stock averages will break 
out on the upside. At the same time, analysts warn that 
it will not be an across-the-board advance, but one 
that is featured by strong moves—up as well as down— 
in individual issues. 

On Wednesday, the Dow-Jones jumped over seven 
points to 726, which may be the beginning of a break- 
through into new high ground. At its current level, the 
Dow-Jones is already forecasting a boom—and a big 
jump in corporate earnings. So attention is concen- 
trating on stocks that may surprise. This is giving a 
play to cyclical issues—autos, steels, chemicals, metals 
—whose earnings seem bound to increase sharply over 
the next year. In addition, some of the growth issues 
in electronics, entertainment, leisure—are returning to 
favor. Institutions have been buying the cyclicals fairly 
steadily; but now that growth stocks seem likely to 
increase earnings, their demand is likely to resume. 

Analysts say that from now on, earnings reports 
should look much better. They point out that the third 
and fourth quarters of 1961 will compare very favor- 
ably with the 1960 figures, when the economy was in 
recession. And they think that increases in dividends, 
plus stock extras, will be on the rise. This should make 
for a better market tone, and stimulate demand for 
equities. 





Meanwhile, the over-the-counter market is finding it 
hard to keep up. Unlisted shares, generally sluggish for 
the past few months, this week did not enjoy the same 
gains as listed companies. Exceptions: bank and utility 
stocks and a few standouts among liquor, insurance, and 
toy companies. 

There’s no doubt that a lot of speculative activity has 
gone out of the O-T-C market. It boiled up this spring, 
pacing the Dow-Jones averages, but since then it has 
not been able to do so well as listed stocks. More omi- 
nous, says one dealer, is that institutions have not been 
buying so heavily as they were; in fact, some are selling 
into rising prices. 


Brokers bid for IRS ruling 
authorizing new tax-free swap fund 
Brokerage houses reportedly were bidding eagerly this 


week for an Internal Revenue Service ruling, possessed 
by Canterbury Fund, that would permit the holder to 
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set up a new exchange fund. The ruling allows investors 
to swap tax-free their personal investment portfolios 
for shares in the fund. 

Last year the Centennial Fund of Denver established 
the first such exchange fund, and other funds began 
doing the same until the Internal Revenue Service 
decided to stop issuing advance rulings on whether 
proposed exchanges would be tax-free. 

Canterbury Fund was originally organized by a sub- 
sidiary of Townsend Management Corp., which is now 
under court-appointed trustee as a result of a series of 
alleged violations of the Investment Company Act of 
1940 [Bi May 2061,p143]. The fund has one of the few 
favorable rulings issued by IRS but not yet acted upon. 

In reorganizing the company, the trustees are trying 
to peddle the ruling—and talk is that a fund set up 
under it could bring in about $1-million in commissions 
on the underwriting and another $500,000 annually in 
income to the winning bidder. But the brokers run a big 
risk: IRS, which has stopped issuing rulings on the 
exchanges, could revoke the one it has already extended 
to Canterbury Fund. 


SEC takes another poke at new issues market, 
halts trading in photographic company 


The Securities & Exchange Commission is still trying to 
tame the new issues market, which has had a bit of a 
revival in recent weeks. Last week, it ordered trading 
halted in Chrislin Photo Industries Corp. 

Chrislin, which claims to have a photographic process 
similar to Polaroid’s, opened at $6 early in August and 
was at $26 when the SEC stepped in and temporarily 
suspended Chrislin’s exemption from registration under 
Regulation A of the Securities Act of 1933. Regulation 
A allows companies to issue offerings of $300,000 or less 
without meeting full disclosure requirements. SEC 
charged that Chrislin issued more than $300,000 worth 
of shares. 

The agency also said it had reason to believe that the 
company failed to furnish an offering circular to certain 
purchasers. 


New interest in sugar shares 


Shares of sugar companies that formerly had big stakes 
in Cuba are among the latest plays in Wall Street. 
Investors figure the companies may recover from 
Castro’s take-over through diversification programs. 
One that’s getting a lot of attention is Punta Alegre 
Sugar Corp., traded over-the-counter, which this week 
announced purchase of the third largest grain elevator 
in the U.S. from C-G-F Grain Co., Inc., Topeka, Kan., 
at a cost in excess of $25-million. Punta Alegre promptly 
jumped to 91% from 83g. The deal was engineered by 
Punta’s new vice-chairman, Nicholas Salgo, who learned 
how to wheel and deal under William Zeckendorf and 
who is also managing an acquisition program for Bangor 
& Aroostook Corp. 
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Yugoslavia can 
surprise 
the tourist 


Best way to travel 
in Tito’s land 


Fine scenery 
on Dalmatian coast 


Séeing the sights 
of Dubrovnik 


Personal business __ Bill 


September 9, 1961 


The meeting of neutralist nations in Belgrade this week drew attention to 
Yugoslavia—Marshal Tito’s land of watered-down Communism, magnificent 
mountains, and historic towns. 

Its Dalmatian coast is one of Europe’s great tourist sights—and ideal for 
a fall or spring visit. In the northwest, near the Italian and Austrian borders, 
are the Slovenian Alps, with Lake Bled the main skiing and resort center. 
If you're a sportsman, note that Yugoslavia abounds in game—for instance, 
wild boar, red deer—and there are over 100 game parks. 

Belgrade is a dreary capital, set on the Danube plains and rebuilt since 
the war in a heavy-handed Communist style. But a day’s stopover is worth- 
while (stay at the Hotel Metropol). Just walking the streets, you can see 
how Tito has mixed state socialism with a mild sprinkling of capitalism. 


Quickest way to get around the country is by JAT airline; it has multilingual 
stewardesses, a good safety record, DC-3 and Convair equipment. 

If adventuresome, you can drive—but gas stations are scarce, spare parts 
even scarcer. Best idea is to rent a car in Venice or Vienna, and stick to the 
northwest areas where roads are fairly good. 

You need a visa, obtainable at Yugoslav embassies or consulates ($1 fee). 
Prices are fantastically cheap. For about $125 weekly, you and your wife 
can stay at the best (“A” rated) hotels, eat at the top restaurants. Beginning 
next January, the exchange rate will be even better than now—750 dinars 
per dollar, against the present 600. (However, use up your dinars before 
departing; few banks will give you dollars for Yugoslavian currency.) 

Hotels, some just built, are adequate in the main ports and cities. Food 
isn’t anything to write home about, but it can measure up to good Viennese 
cooking (which has influenced it). 

Note that some hotels and shops honor Diners’ Club cards; hardly any 
accept personal checks. 


Your main target should be Dubrovnik, the walled medieval town on the 
southern Dalmatian coast. It’s the high spot of any Yugoslav tour. 

You can fly there in season from Rome or Vienna, or take an overnight 
boat from Bari in Italy. But the scenic, relaxing route is by ship from 
Venice—28 hours, $30 double round-trip. Both the Jadrolinija Line (Yugo- 
slavian) and Adriatica Steamship Co. (Italian) run up and down the Dalma- 
tian. (From Greece, take a boat north, stopping at the lovely island of Corfu.) 

Halfway down the coast from Venice, break your trip at Split—the Park 
Hotel is the best. Visit Emperor Diocletian’s palace; ride a double-decker 
London bus to the picturesque port of Trogir. 

Travel the Split-Dubrovnik stretch of coastline during the daytime so you 
can see the fjord-like scenery. You'll want a camera along; the small ports 
of Hvar, Makarska, and Korcula where you dock make beautiful color slides. 


Dubrovnik is worth at least four days. Two top hotels are the Argentina 
and Excelsior (about $15 double with two meals)—both boast lovely views 
of the city and bay, plus private swimming areas. 

Try the local wines. If you drink Yugoslavian slibovic—high-powered, 
white plum brandy—take it straight; you and the local water (usually used 
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as a chaser) may not agree so well. Stroll through Placa Street, Dubrovnik’s 
colorful shopping center, and try a dinner at the Mimoza Restaurant. 

Sightseeing: Tour the city walls on foot—it’s well worth several hours. 
Take a motor boat to the island of Lokrum. Evenings are when all the 
townspeople, some in peasant costumes, promenade. 


For side trips, make arrangements through Putnik Dubrovnik—it’s less 
bureaucratic than most of Yugoslavia’s tour agencies. 

The day-long bus trip to Mostar is interesting; the town’s mosques and 
minarets show the effect of former Turkish rule. If you want to visit Sarajevo 
—where World War I broke out—go by plane (45 min.). 

An exciting, though exhausting, trip is to Cetinje, the former capital of 
Montenegro. You drive along coastal cliffs to the Bay of Kotor, then climb 
through switchbacks over the mountains to a promontory from where you 
can see miles away into Communist Albania. 


Some pointers: A good guide is Fodor’s Yugoslavia (David McKay, $4.25). 
For background reading, dip into Black Lamb and Grey Falcon—Rebecca 
West's classic study of the country’s complex history. Many Yugoslavs 
speak English; along the Dalmatian, Germany is helpful to know. 


To revive some old memories about the national pastime, try Ty Cobb’s 
autobiography, My Life in Baseball—the True Record. It will dust off some 
of the game's sharpest home plate rivalries. Among other things, the late 
Cobb says: “I didn’t play dirty” (Doubleday, $4.50) . . . Sharpest, most poign- 
ant word sketches by the late John Lardner—including an amusing and 
heretofore unpublished series, “Drinking in America”—have been packaged 
by Roger Kahn, in The World of John Lardner (Simon & Schuster, $4.50). 

Brazil: The Infinite Country, by William L. Schurz (Dutton, $5.50), pro- 
vides background for today’s unsteady headlines about a country that rates 
fifth in the world in area, sixth in population. 


During Sky Shield II, North American air defense system’s 12-hr. test Oct. 
14-15, all civilian planes will be grounded in the continental U.S., Alaska, 
and Canada... In Philadelphia, the new 300-room Marriott Motor Hotel, 
about 10 min. from city’s business center, has a heliport with regularly 
scheduled flights to Philadelphia International Airport (8 min. trip, $8). 
And in Chicago, the Flying Carpet Motor Inn and O’Hare Inn near O’Hare 
International Airport will have taxi helicopter service to the Loop this fall 
. .. New on the market is a low-calorie beer—Trommers Red Letter—with 
about 50 calories ( a third fewer) to a 6-oz. glass. Meantime, Duffy-Mott Co. 
will introduce a new line of low-calorie fruits, jams, sauces, and meats called 
Figure Control—samplers say that any “off-flavor” taste is avoided. . . 
Descriptions of 57 leading American schools for boys are contained in Al 
Laney’s illustrated Prep Schools (Doubleday, $5.95) . .. Among 7,000 bodily- 
injury claims, Allstate Insurance Co. found rearend collisions caused 32%, 
with “tailgating” the principal cause. Rule recommended by highway 
experts: When following car ahead, multiply your speed by two and stay that 
many feet behind . . . A collapsible compact bicycle called Portacycle adjusts 
to your height, fits snugly into private plane storage compartment, auto 
trunk, or small boat (Wico, Box 58405, Los Angeles; $69.50). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 9, 1961, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Emergency machinery 
is ready to roll 


State of emergency declared in 1950 is still in effect— 


so Kennedy can act immediately in any new crisis 


Merely by reaffirming the dangers confronting the nation, he 
could assume wide control over the economy 


Past Presidents have used emergency powers carefully, but 
generally with full support of Congress and the public 


With the East-West struggle intensi- 
fying, in the wake of Moscow’s deci- 
sion to resume nuclear tests, Pres. 
Kennedy may have to resort to emer- 
gency powers to gear the nation for 
meeting new Soviet threats and 
moves. It may not be necessary for 
the White House to use this ma- 
chinery. But the machinery exists, 
ready for quick use—in a form that 
very few people realize or under- 
stand. 

Actually, the state of emergency 
proclaimed by former Pres. Harry 
S. Truman at the start of the Korean 
War has never ended. On Dec. 16, 
1950, he declared that the U.S. was 
in a state of national emergency 
(picture), urged the nation to be 
prepared for sacrifices, called upon 
citizens to unify themselves behind 
the war effort, and assumed exten- 
sive powers. 

Swift action. He immediately dele- 
gated broad economic control, pre- 
viously given him by Congress, to 
Charles E. Wilson, the mobilization 
director who earlier that week had 
left his job as General Electric Co. 
president. 

The same day, the government 
canceled price increases just put into 
effect by General Motors Corp., Ford 
Motor Co., and Chrysler Corp. on 
new cars. This move was only the 
first of many. that were to come as 
the federal government exercised its 
emergency powers and mobilized to 
fight in Korea. 

This Presidentially proclaimed 
state of emergency has never been 
revoked. And, in the face of the 
Berlin crisis, its existence once again 
becomes important even though 
most of the wartime control laws 
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enacted for the Korean crisis have 
expired. 

Only reaffirmation is needed. 
Simply by reaffirming the dangers 
confronting the U.S., Pres. Kennedy 
could assume powers to control the 
economy. Perhaps more important, 
he could mobilize public—and Con- 
gressional—support for the nation’s 
efforts to meet these threats, and 
orient the economy to wartime op- 
eration. 

By declaring a national emer- 
gency, the President has at his com- 
mand a tremendously powerful, but 
ill-defined, teol with which he can 
put the country in a virtual state of 
war, an edgy state of emergency (as 
he did with his Berlin speech July 
25) or, depending on the strength of 
his words, anything in between those 
extremes. 

Playing it by ear. In practice, it 
happens that each emergency situa- 
tion is unique; the President must 
play it pretty much by ear. He must 
bring public and Congressional 
opinion along with him to match 
his assessment of the danger arising 
from a specific crisis that faces the 
nation. 

In short, the emergency proclama- 
tion is a device worked out by Con- 
gress to enable the President to act 
without coming to Congress every 
time an emergency arises. It gives 
him broad discretion both in terms 
of definite statutory power and ab- 
stract psychological power. Says a 
Justice Dept. legal expert on the 
subject: “The declaration of an 
emergency does not create power, 
but instead it creates the circum- 
stances under which power can be 
exercised. In the absence of legisla- 




















Former Pres. Truman declared a na- 
tional emergency when Korean War 
broke out. 


tion, a President must have authority 
in accordance with the responsibili- 
ties he bears.” 


|. What it means 


Actually, the Presidentially pro- 
claimed state of emergency is a 
little-used, little-understood segment 
of the Chief Executive's far-reaching 
government power. But Presidents 
in the past have tended to use it 
carefully and in close conjunction 
with Congress. 

Presidential prerogatives. Since 
the 1950 national emergency has 
never been terminated, Pres. Ken- 
nedy right now could take the fol- 
lowing actions: 

« Increase or terminate, through 
action by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, any marketing quota for corn, 
wheat, cotton, rice, peanuts, or to- 
bacco. 

# Order exclusive government use 
of many of the nation’s civilian air- 
ports. 

= Restrict the admission of aliens 
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Quincy Compressors supply a 
reliable, efficient source of 

air power for starting electric 
generating diesels and for 
operating air controls. Precision 
engineering and nationwide 
service team up to make 
Quincy the leading name in 
air compressors. 


Models from 1 to 90 CFM. 


@ 
Yuiney 
COMPRESSORS 
QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Makers of the World’s Finest Air Compressors 








DON'T TIE-UP 
YOUR KEY 





10/1 PRIVATE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
TIE-TOGETHER INTERNAL OFFICE COMMUNICATIONS 


s Switchboard congestion from internal 
communications eliminated . . . switch- 
board free to handle sales producing calls. 

® Efficiency speeded by direct, private tele- 
phone-type communication with key 
personnel. 

" No costly delays, dial direct to party 
needed. 

® Economical 10/1 Private Automatic 
Telephone System can be easily expanded 
for additional telephones as requirements 
demand. 

® Simple and easy to install...no fancy 
custom installation details required. 

* Over 300 DuKane Sales Engineering Dis- 
tributors available from coast to coast to 
assist in planning, sales, Installation and 
service. 

Write for full details 

DUKANE CORPORATION 

Dept. BW-91 St. Charles, Illinois 
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Usually, Presidents moved swiftly and 
Congress and the courts backed them up... 


STORY on page 177/ 


to the U.S. and place sharp curtail- 
ments on their movement within the 
U.S. 

* Take contro] over transactions 
in foreign exchange, gold and silver, 
coin and bullion. 

« Suspend the eight-hour work 
day law for workers employed on 
government contracts. 

# Lift tariffs on supplies that are 
needed in defense work. 

* Stockpile strategic materials. 

# Order that vital patents be kept 
secret. 

« Assume wide control 
freight carriers and vessels. 

Other sources of power. These are 
only a few of the provisions written 
into law that now allow the Pres- 
ident, after declaring a_ national 
emergency, to take immediate steps 
to begin mobilizing the nation. 
Dozens of statutes are involved; so 
many, in fact, that even Justice Dept. 
experts are not sure they know what 
all of them are. And the above pro- 
visions, of course, do not include the 
tremendously increased powers that 
would accrue to the President during 
an emergency as commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces. Nor do 
they include additional powers that 
could be given him by a Congress 
that has been aroused to national 
danger. 

It is difficult to assess just what 
might accrue to Pres. Kennedy 
should he feel that the Berlin crisis 
made it necessary to declare an 
emergency. Speculation is risky be- 
cause there are many abstract fac- 
tors involved—the emotional climate 
that would result; the prospect of 
immediate inflationary pressure on 
the economy; the government’s lack 
of experience in dealing with an 
emergency that falls short of all-out 
war. 

Constitutional provisions. The 
Constitution does not provide much 
guidance to government officials 
when it comes to dealing with emer- 
gencies. It gives Congress the power 
to declare war and to raise and sup- 
port armed forces. It makes the Pres- 
ident commander-in-chief of these 
armed forces. In time of total war, 
the government’s absolute power is 
fairly well established. Chief Justice 
Hughes once said: “The power to 
wage war is the power to wage war 
successfully.” But short of total war, 


over 


the President’s power is less clearly 
defined. 


Il. Actual practice 


In practice it has usually worked 
out that the President has moved 
swiftly to meet emergencies, and 
Congress and the courts have later 
backed him up. 

During the Civil War, Pres. Lin- 
coln ordered a blockade on Con- 
federate ports; later Congress rati- 
fied this move, and the Supreme 
Court upheld it. At the outbreak of 
World War II, Pres. Roosevelt 
ordered the internment of thousands 
of American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry on the West Coast. Again, 
Congress later made it a crime to 
violate these military orders, and the 
Supreme Court agreed. In Septem- 
ber, 1940, clearly in violation of the 
constitutional provision that gives 
Congress the job of disposing of 
government property, Roosevelt 
traded 50 old destroyers to Great 
Britain in exchange for the right to 
build air bases on British soil. Con- 
gress tacitly ratified this by appro- 
priating money to build the bases. 

Rebuff for Truman. But Congress 
has not given the President carte 
blanche. In 1952, Pres. Truman 
seized the steel mills to keep them 
running in the face of an impending 
strike. It was necessary, Truman as- 
serted, to the national defense. The 
Supreme Court turned him down 
flatly, and despite a wide variety of 
reasoning on the part of the justices, 
said he had no power to take over 
the steel mills, national emergency 
or no. 

What specific plans the Kennedy 
Administration has for meeting any 
worsening of the crisis are, of course, 
top secret. It is generally believed 
in Washington now that Kennedy 
plans to ask for no additional direct 
economic controls unless there is 
actual shooting. 

It would take Congressional action 
to control prices, wages, or rents; 
ration food and clothing; control in- 
dustrial output; clamp controls on 
installment credit; censor news. But 
any Presidential request to get such 
extreme wartime controls would be 
preceded by a declaration of emer- 
gency by the President and possibly 
even by Congress. End 
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“The Best Location in the Nation 


is Better than Ever” 





Mr. Harry B. Warner, President, B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“With its rich abundance of natural resources, and municipal services, the 
section of Cleveland-Northeast Ohio which hugs the perimeter of Lake Erie 
is fast becoming ‘the chemical shore.’ The area also has extensive trans- 
portation facilities to reach the nation’s major markets—most within a few 
hundred miles. Such a one-two punch makes the best location in the nation 
better than ever.” 
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SELL TO THE WORLD from your front door 
Whether you wish to buy or sell at the world 
markets, the St. Lawrence Seaway slices time 
and cost from your shipping bills when you do 
business from our area. 


Whatever your needs, whether for 
management headquarters, sites 
for plants, research, distribution or 
warehousing facilities, look to 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio. For spe- 
cific information, write cr call 
Richard L. DeChant, Mar of 
Area Developmen: Der: ent 





THE RICH RESOURCES OF NORTHEAST OHIO, 
Unlimited water, salt and silica supply—plus 
great manufactured quantities of ferro alloys, 
sodium, alcohols, solvents, plastics, rare 
gases, and wonder metals are available right 
here. Small wonder we’ve become a com- 
munity of chemical companies. 








YOUR GOODS MOVE FASTER from the best 
location. About 150 over-the-road truck lines, 
plus service from the major railroads, give you 
the fastest service possible. And we boast 
two modern airports—making Cleveland one 
of the nation’s truly great transportation 
terminals. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY SERVING 


Clevelcnd-Northeast Ohio 
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The world-famous business gift 
available only from 


Nar and David 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Royal Riviena Pears 


All sorts of surveys show our famous, exclusive Royal Riviera Pears are a favorite 
givin’ and gettin’ gift among V.I.P.’s everywhere. These same rare pears once sold 
for $1 each and more in the world’s finest restaurants. Now Harry and I hoard the 
whole crop for extra-special Christmas gifts for your luckiest, fussiest friends. Never 
enough to go ’round, so ist come, Ist served. So big ’n juicy, you eat ’em with a 


spoon. Not 1 person in 1000 has ever t. 


asted one. In perfect taste for your en- 


tire business list. Beautifully boxed and with your personal greeting. Perfect delivery 
and thanks galore positively guaranteed. 


GIFT BOX NO. 1 (shown) 


(10-14 Royal Riviera Pears) ppd. 

Our famous favorite! $435 
GIFT BOX NO. 2 

(16-20 Royal Riviera Pears) ppd. 35 
Our big, beautiful bargain box! 55 


GIFT BOX NO. 3 
(20-25 smaller Pears) ppd. 
Family Gift special, swell for 2nd helpings! 


$H15 


EASY TO ORDER: Send list of names plus check 
or M.O. (No charges or C.O.D.’s), tell us how to 
sign greetings. 


Box 3610, Medford, Oregon 
*©@® 196) Hap 
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Prices! 
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LAS VEGAS 
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Opens in October! New 18-Hole Golf Course! 












ADDRESSING & MAILING SPECIALTIES 





SAVE 20%-60% 
REBUILTS 


ONE YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


MACHINES & SUPPLIES 
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ene Sane ress- 
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types. All tuppties 
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ALL PITNEY BOWES MACHINES, FOLDERS, LETTER OPENERS 
TYING MACHINES, PAPER CUTTERS, SEALERS, STAMPERS, ETC. 


MAILERS EQUIPMENT CO. INC. 
DEPT. BW, 40 W. 15TH ST., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
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HEW studies 
relief programs 


Newburgh fuss prompts 
federal look at ways to curb 
abuses in aid to children 


The controversy over relief programs 
in Newburgh, N.Y. [BWM Jul.22’°61, 
p92] has sparked new federal in- 
terest in all welfare programs inv olv- 
ing “permanent reliefers.” 

Health, Education & Welfare 
Secy. Abraham Ribicoff expects to 
propose to Congress in January ways 
to overhaul federal welfare pro- 
grams. The government administers 
no programs of its own, but it pro- 
vides financial aid and sets uniform 
minimum standards for localities for 
a variety of programs, including aid 
to dependent children, the blind, the 
disabled, and the elderly. 

Ribicoff’s chief aim is to find ways 
to make self-supporting citizens out 
of long-term reliefers. He is con- 
cerned particularly with the aid-to- 
dependent-children program that 
was such a hot issue in Newburgh. 

A group of 24 representatives from 
private welfare agencies and another 
group of state welfare officials have 
been studying the problem, and are 
to report in September. HEW hopes 
to have concrete legislative proposals 
by the first of the year. 

Possibilities. Under present state 
laws, and backed with federal funds, 
mothers of illegitimate children re- 
ceive more money the more children 
they have. The goal is to find some 
way to discourage repeated illegiti- 
macies without penalizing the chil- 
dren. One suggestion is to allow 
federal matching funds to be paid 
to foster homes that care for the chil- 
dren. Congress recently passed a law 
allowing foster homes payments on 
an experimental basis until June 30, 
1962. Another possibility is to stop 
payments to parents who spend it on 
liquor and other nonessentials, and 
pay it to the landlord and grocer. 

Most vulnerable. The ADC pro- 
gram is the main item on the Secre- 
tary’s list, because that is the one 
generally most vulnerable to abuse. 
Federal payments for this program 
last year were $626-million out of 
total welfare costs of $1.9-billion. 

At present, youngsters are eligible 
for aid only if their parents are Sead, 
absent, or incapacitated. End 
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How 


to be happy 


a year 


Kuwait is a little country with big problems. With $400 
million in revenues last year, Shiek as-Sabah’s nation is the 
greatest oil producer in the Middle East. But one of his 
toughest chores, say CHEMICAL WEEK’s editors, is how 
to spend money. He’s invested heavily in schools, hospitals, 
housing, highways, sea water distillation and a $30 million 


harbor. But now he’s running out of public works. 


So Kuwait is concerned with new developments — especially 
the Chemical Process Industries. One of its first projects — 
to go onstream in ’63 — is a new petrochemicals facility to 
produce caustic soda, chlorine, urea and polyvinyl] chloride. 
Next will come synthetic rubber, chlorinated products, car- 
bon black and aluminum. Later, who knows? Maybe an en- 


tire chemical complex. 


CPI management men are watching Kuwait. For today, 
their domain is the world with interests equally wide. Prices, 
production, technology, international economics . . . the men 


responsible for profits are into everything. And nobody 





. because 


management’s business is CW’s business. Of all CPI publica- 


knows this better than CHEMICAL WEEK .. 


tions, none reflects its audience character more clearly in the 
editorial pages than CPI-Management’s own magazine. And 
when you’re advertising, it’s so satisfying to know the right 
people are paying attention. You’re sure of this ... in 
CHEMICAL WEEK! 


Industry Spokesman for CPl-Management 


Chemical Week 


A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper 



















On target 


Spinning 40,000 times a minute, gyroscope 
rotor rings of superstrong Mallory 
Gyromet® alloy help guide ballistic missiles 
with sharpshooter accuracy. 





Heavy metal for flight 


Superdense Mallory 1000 metal radiation 
shielding helps slim down nuclear reactors 
—for airborne nuclear power plants today 
—for nuclear space propulsion tomorrow. 


Hot shot 


Temperature soars to 6500° F. 
in rocket nozzles, hot enough 
to melt most metals in a flash. 
Mallory research in powder 
metallurgy has produced tung- 
sten base materials that are 
able to withstand this inferno. 
This is another example of how 
Mallory helps spur progress in 
this age of space and the atom. 


Mallory serves the aircraft, auto- 
motive, electrical equipment, ap- 
pliance, military, industrial and 
entertainment electronics indus- 
tries. P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 
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Electronics 
mixes oil 


Texaco has automatically 
controlled plant for 
blending lubricating oils 


Texaco, Inc., stirred up a whirl of 
excitement two years ago when it 
switched on the first fully automatic, 
computer-controlled industrial proc- 
ess—an 1,800-bbl.-per-day polymeri- 
zation plant at Port Arthur, Tex. 
[Biwi Apr.459,p44]. The pictures 
(right) show more history being 
made at Texaco; the start-up of the 
country’s first electronically con- 
trolled blending plant for making 
lubricating oils. 

The plant—on the Rouge River 
near Detroit—will supply the Mid- 
west, plus neighboring auto makers 
who need automatic transmission 
torque fluids and lubricants such as 
gear, hydraulic, cutting, soluble, and 
quenching oils. Texaco and Havo- 
line oils could be blended with the 
equipment, but they would have to 
go all the way to New Jersey for 
packaging. 

High-speed swishing. Part of 
Texaco’s aim is to speed up deliveries 
of smaller, special orders for lubri- 
cants, “so we can get more of the 
bulk business.” f 

The new “multimillion-dollar” 
plant automatically mixes more than 
40 different industrial and auto- 
motive specialty lubricants in 30% 
to 50% of the time it takes “hand- 
batchers” to do the job. Where hand- 
batchers use cavernous mixing 
“kettles” with a slow, sloshing agita- 
tion, Texaco relies on two tiny cham- 
bers that swirl fluids at extremely 
high speeds. One chamber is 3 ft. in 
diameter and 4 ft. deep; the second 
is only 10 in. in diameter and 18 in. 
deep. Batching kettles run 15 ft. in 
diameter and 20 ft. or so deep. 

Besides quicker blending, Texaco 
has “continuous, automatic flow” all 
the way from piping the basic in- 
gredients into the blender to steering 
the finished blend—in a 250-gal.-a- 
min. gusher—into a tank or barrel 
for shipment. 

Making the recipe. The console 
that runs the whole operation, 
as well as the pump controls, was 
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Electronic console sets ratio of additives and base oils for high-speed blender .. . 


. «. from which finished lubricants are piped to containers for shipping 


built by B-I-F Industries, Inc. The 
console operator just sets his dials, 
according to percentages of base oils 
or additives he wants, and the size 
of the over-all batch. As many as six 
additives and base oils may be 
blended at a time, although mixes 
seldom run over three oils and two or 
three chemical additives. When the 
control knobs are turned on, pneu- 
matic valves measure the base oils 
and additives out into a manifold, 
and this gurgles into the blender. 
The final, blended oils and fluids 
go directly into tank trucks, rail 
tanks, large, specially compartment- 
alized vats for temporary storage, 


or to an automatic barrel-filling line. 
There are a few really sophisticated, 
mechanical systems in operation for 
doing the same job, but Texaco 
claims these don’t give the precise 
control that’s possible with elec- 
tronics. 

All incoming base oils for the 
Texaco plant arrive by seagoing 
tankers from Texaco’s Port Arthur 
refinery by way of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Between November and 
April, when the Seaway is iced in, 
the plant will feed on its giant re- 
serves of base oils, stored with the 
additives on the plant’s five-acre 
“tank farm.” End 
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MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL 
OF OFFICE COSTS 


MASTER CLERICAL DATA 

Just Out. Provides a complete cata- 

logue of elemental times for perform- 
; ing all manual office activities, plus 
* machine operating times for common 
office equipment. Affords easy access 
to simple techniques for measuring 
and controlling office costs quickly 
and inexpensively. By 8S. A. Birn and 
R. M. Crossan, both of 8S. A. Birn Co., 
Ine.; and R. W. Eastwood, Virginia 
Metalcrafters, Inc, 318 pp., 99 illus., 
$7.50. 


PROGRAMMING COMPUTERS FOR 
BUSINESS APPLICATIONS 


Just Out. Offers practical guidance on 
the how and why of programming, 
with clear discussions of modern tech- 
niques for accuracy in data process- 
ing. Emphasis is upon COBOL—the 
Common Business Oriented Lan- 
guage. Covers all pertinent aspects of 
the field. By N. Chapin, Stanford 
Research Inst. 279 pp., 82 illus., $7.50, 


HOW TO INCREASE SALES 
WITH LETTERS 


Describes and illustrates the various 
ways a good letter can help you in- 
crease sales. Covers letters for getting 
appointments and leads, following up 
contacts, and preselling, as weil as 
the more familiar types of sales let- 
ter. Includes many examples of suc- 
cessful letters used by top companies. 
By E. A. Buckley, The E. A. Buckley 
Organ. 180 pp., illus., $5.00. 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF SUPERVISION 


Just Out. Gives valuable guidance to 
kelp supervisors in today’s business 
world maximize their contributions 
toward the goals of the organization 
that employs them and to increase 
their personal job satisfaction through 
the development of competence in 
their ability to handle men. By B. R. 
Kay and S, Palmer, both of Univ. of 
New Hampshire. 325 pp., $6.95. 


SUCCESSFUL MANAGERIAL 
CONTROL BY RATIO-ANALYSIS 


Fully describes the concept and pro- 
cedures of ratio-analysis for more ef- 
ficient control over managerial re- 
sponsibilities. Shows how to reduce 
company statistics and data to sig- 
nificant ratios, thus assuring accurate 
information essential to proper man- 
agement evaluation, diagnosis, deci- 
sion-making, and planning. By S. A. 
Tucker, Martin & Tucker, Mgmt. Con- 
sultants. 434 pp., 191 illus., $11.00. 
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System to cut 
the down time 


Armour Research Foundation 
finds a way to plan production, 
reduce idleness up to 30% 


Ever since Henry Ford built the first 
modern assembly line 48 years ago, 
production men have fretted with 
the same problem: How do you 
balance the work load so that all 
workers are busy all the time? As- 
sembly lines for radios and television 
sets run maybe 5% out of balance; 
that means 5% of direct labor costs 
are wasted and don’t go into the 
product. Home appliance lines are 
as much as 15% out of kilter; and 
automotive lines, up to 30%. Line 
balancing was hit-or-miss in Ford’s 
time, and it’s still that way today. 

Now, Dr. Maurice D. Kilbridge, 
a professor at the University of Chi- 
cago’s Graduate School of Business, 
and Dr. Leon Wester of Chicago's 
Armour Research Foundation have 
drafted, in Armour’s name, some 
ground rules that they claim make 
assembly “balancing” faster, simpler, 
more systematic—and that cut im- 
balances along assembly lines up to 
50% or more. “What they have done 
is put a little theory behind some- 
thing that up to now was handled 
more by trial-and-error and intuition 
than anything else,” one industrial 
engineer says. 

With circles and blocks. Wester 
and Kilbridge compare assembly 
line scheduling to packing a given 
number of odd-sized blocks into a 
box. The box represents a workpiece 
moving down the line, each block a 
single step in assembly, and the 
empty spaces in the box, the idle 
time on the line. The problem is to 
pack the box as full as possible to 
reduce the air space. In the past, 
some production men tried to crank 
these variables into a nice, pat equa- 
tion, but the mathematics may be 
too complicated for ready applica- 
tion; and computer programing usu- 
ally is not feasible. 

To the outsider, the Armour tech- 
nique—using a jumble of little circles 
and criss-crossing lines—looks hope- 
lessly baffling. Basically, what 
Wester and Kilbridge try to do is 
arrange jobs along the line so each 
worker spends the same amount of 
time on the workpiece. This may 





SERVICES 


Northern’s location staff analyzes all 
important factors—sites, sources of 
supply, markets, power and fuel, finan- 
cing sources, community environment— 
all tailored to your needs. For these free 
services to help you select the most 
profitable location: 


ASK THE MAN 
FROM THE 
NORTHERN 


PLAINS 
NORTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS () GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








(Advertisement) 


MERE i ARNO 
Is your air 


working for you 
Or against you? 


If air isn’t harnessed and put to 
work for you, chances are it’s 
working against you. One mid- 
western company forsaw that air 
was going to work against it 
in six specific ways. The solu- 
tion will interest you if you have 
anything to do with new-building 


planning. 


See pages 10-11 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION @® 


SEE PAGE 37 
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How xerographic 
master-making equipment 
can make your own 
duplicating department 
pay off 


with remarkable savings in time and money, and without capital investment 


Hundreds of business firms now find it profitable 
to set up their own offset duplicating depart- 
ments. For example: 


A national refiner is saving $1,500 a 
month, an airline $1,000. A small insur- 
ance company is ahead $6,000 a year, 
a steel firm $250,000. An instrument 
manufacturer is saving $700 a month, 
an aeronautics firm $82,000 a year. 


What accounts for such substantial savings in 
do-it-yourself paperwork duplicating? The ap- 
plication of xerography—the clean, fast, dry, 
electrostatic copying process—to the preparation 
of offset paper masters. 


You get longer runs from each master with 
xerographic master-making equipment, and you 
can use any master material. So there’s a sub- 
stantial saving not only in dollars, but in time. 


You get high quality masters that give you 
hundreds—even thousands—of sharp, clear run- 
off copies—enlarged, reduced, or size-to-size. 
Moreover, a new improved xerographic plate 
provides an inexpensive substitute for film nega- 


XEROX CORPORATION (formerly Haloid 
Xerox Inc.), 61-29X Haloid St., Rochester 
3, N. Y. Branch offices in principal cities. 
Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 


tives that enables you to reproduce any original 
—even halftones, photographs, or solid areas. 
No darkroom is needed. 


You have no capital investment. Xerographic 
master-making equipment can be installed at a 
modest monthly rental, cancellable on 15 days’ 
notice, for any reason whatever. 

You'll save the rental charge many times over 
in reduced paperwork duplicating costs. Even if 
your volume is low, you'll find it pays to install 
xerographic equipment because of our unique 
Pay-As-You-Copy rental plan. 

Companies now maintaining their own offset 
duplicating departments (and this includes 
many of America’s most progressive companies, 
large and small) enjoy other benefits in addition 
to the substantial savings. Better control of work, 
faster reproduction, and—because offset paper 
masters are prepared on xerographic master- 
making equipment—finer quality of end product. 

Why not let our representative conduct a free 
feasibility study on the application of xerographic 
equipment to your paperwork duplicating prob- 
lems. Write today and we'll see that he calls 
you for an appointment. No obligation, of course. 


XEROX 


CORPORATION 














Why he declined with thanks 
and suggested 
something better 


o 


The executive had nothing against receiving more salary. But 
he was in a bracket that took a big slice out of every dollar in- 
crease. He had heard his New England Life agent describe 
opportunities for sending income ahead and suggested that his 
company look into the matter. It proved a wise decision. By 
deferring compensation until after his retirement, the executive 
could look forward to receiving the money as monthly income 
at a time when he would be in a lower tax bracket. (This New 
England Life Plan enables businessmen, even up to age 55 and 
beyond, to obtain through their companies substantial amounts 
of life insurance which can be converted into additional post- 
retirement income.) And the employee also knew that if he 
died before retirement, his family was assured of a sizable addi- 
tion to his estate. The Plan was favorable to the company, too: 
they strengthened their hold on a valued man and knew they 
were getting full value for every dollar they paid . . . This same 
kind of expert guidance is yours for the asking. Just call a New 
England Life man — the man of opportunity for businessmen. 
For information by mail fill out the coupon now. 


All forms of individual and group life insurance, 
annuities and pensions, group health coverages. 





NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


Dept. B-4, 
501 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass. 


Mail me more information on the subject. 
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mean assigning one worker to two or 
three simple jobs in assembly to keep 
him paced with the man up the line 
who is busy on a more complicated 
assignment. It could also mean shift- 
ing jobs completely around, and 
throwing out an old established se- 
quence. There are limitations to this 
juggling, though. For instance, the 
tubes in a television set can be in- 
stalled in any variety of sequences, 
but the back can’t go on the set until 
all the tubes are in. To get away 
from the old hit-or-miss technique 
for doing this, Wester and Kilbridge 
developed a logical, reasonably easy- 
to-follow formula for job juggling. 
Besides speeding up assembly time, 
they claim the formula also cuts the 
time it takes to balance the line by 
30% or more. 

In practice. Armour offers its sys- 
tem on a contract basis. An Armour 
team visits the customer’s plant, bal- 
ances assembly lines, then teaches 
the system to company engineers. 

Bell & Howell Co. has tried the 
idea for a month on a camera as- 
sembly line, and Henry J. Bubley, 
assistant general manager of manu- 
facturing engineering, thinks the ap- 
proach “looks encouraging.” The line 
runs about 5.5% out of balance com- 
pared to a plantwide average of 3% 
to 4%. Bubley sees the Armour sys- 
tem as the basis for more economical 
computer balancing, which would be 
“still closer and still quicker.” 

Drawbacks. There are still plenty 
of little snaggles, however. A reduc- 
tion in idle time can generate labor 
squabbles if workers are laid off. 
In fact, the labor situation is so deli- 
cate that two of the four companies 
Armour claims as customers refuse 
to say publicly that they are trying 
the system. And a_ third—Ford 
Motor Co., which admits it is using 
the technique—won't discuss its ex- 
perience with it. Any strong union 
is a powerful force in balancing pro- 
duction, and when you deal with 
time studies and work standards, 
more often than not theory must 
yield to practicality. 

It’s unlikely also that any system 
will ever reduce imbalance to zero. 
Some assembly lines are shifting con- 
stantly from one model or product 
to another, and this disrupts any 
line-balancing scheme. There are 
many other restrictions that can 
complicate line balancing: such as 
fixed order of assembly, inflexible 
plant layout, or simply a large num- 
ber of assembly jobs that can’t be 
split up among workers. 

Kilbridge and Wester are the first 
to admit their system isn’t the total 
answer; but it will, they feel, help © 
curb some of the excesses plaguing 
today’s assembly lines. End 
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Their research proved it! 


Ten major companies (and more to 
come) have recently conducted 
marketing and readership studies, 
in cooperation with Newsweek. These 
companies—in fields ranging from 
steel to chemicals, from office 
supplies to construction materials— 
selected their own samples of cus- 
tomers and prospects. In every case, 
Newsweek proved the most efficient 
general newsweekly in reaching the 
people who buy. 

For details, contact your local 
Newsweek Representative, or 
Charles E. Kane, Advertising Director, 
NEWSWEEK, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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THE ENGINEERS’ CLUB, NEW YORK CITY 








HOW EXECUTONE 


'GIVES YOU 
MORE BENEFITS 
THAN ANY OTHER 

INTERCOM 


Including your telephone 








Get all the facts now 
in this new FREE BOOKLET 


Learn how a separate Executone 
intercom system frees your 
telephones for outside calls, frees 
switchboard jam-ups, gives better 
service to your customers, and 
pays for itself by reducing your 
monthly telephone bill. 

Learn, too, how call signals and 
lights can be soft and courteous, 
yet efficient; how your privacy 
is protected; how natural your voice 
sounds, how trained Executone 
engineers can fit a standard system 
to your special needs. Before 
you buy any intercom read this 
informative Executone booklet. 


Lecilone 


Dept. F-1, 415 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Send me your free Executone booklet, at no 
obligation. 


Name 





Company 
Address 
City 








Zone___State 
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Boston banker Elliott R. Hedge (seated) learns details of computer circuitry on 
new “teaching computer” guided by Arnold Amstutz, head of company making it. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


A computer to learn on 


Desk-sized computer is designed to teach executive just 
how computers work and what they can do, so 
management can make better decisions on computer use 


Many management people are afraid 
of having anything to do with com- 
puters, and shy away from the deci- 
sions that have to be made regarding 
use of these complicated instruments 
in their business. 

The result, according to Arnold 
Amstutz, president of Scientific De- 
velopment Corp., Watertown, Mass., 
is that “too often, just because com- 
puters are involved, presidents and 
company officers let their tabulating 
people make qualitative decisions 
that they themselves should make.” 

To enable executives to learn more 
about the computers they are buy- 
ing, SDC plans to introduce next 


week the desk-size miniature com- 
puter shown in the picture. The 
purpose of this computer—the 
MINIVAC 601—will be to teach 
computer terms and operations. It 
is priced at $85, a price unheard of 
in a field accustomed to computer 
costs running up into the millions of 
dollars. 

Actually, the MINIVAC is a 
small-scale computer simulator. If 
5,333 MINIVACs were connected 
together, they would add up to cir- 
cuitry equivalent to that of a single 
large-scale commercial computer. 

The MINIVAC 601 is the brain- 
child of an MIT professor, Claude E. 
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Edmund J. Haar, Chief Engineer 
of Compressor Plant, Thatcher 

Glass Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois, 
and his new FM-2 compressor. 


When you bank on 


Take a look at an operation that really depends 
on air. At Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co., 
Streator, Illinois, compressed air plays vital 
roles. It supplies process air for glass blowing. It 
powers practically all of their expensive machines 


and handling equipment. Reliable air pressure 
is a must. 


In a recent expansion of its compressed air 
plant, Thatcher decided on the new Cooper- 





compressed air... 


Bessemer 600 hp FM-2 compressor shown above. 
This is one of the fine quality M-Line Series fea- 
turing “natural force balance” and recognized 
everywhere for dependable, low-maintenance 
performance. 

Whatever you make... when you want com- 
pressed air for processing or power, it will pay you 
to investigate the Cooper-Bessemer M-Line Com- 
pressors. Call our nearest office. 


Y Baseman, 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
ENGINES: GAS - DIESEL - GAS-OIESEL 
JET-POWERED GAS TURBINES 


BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


Full-time job. Editor and Publisher 
Elliott Bell flew to Denver, a few weeks 
ago, to play host to Mile High business 
leaders at the opening of Business 
Week’s new Denver News Bureau. In- 
cluding Denver, we now operate 14 
news bureaus in the U. S. and one in 
’ Toronto—more U. S. bureaus than any 


S, 





other magazine. Elsewhere we are serv- 
iced by McGraw-Hill World News, 
which has bureaus in Beirut, Bonn, 
London, Mexico City, Milan, Moscow, 
Paris, Rio and Tokyo. 

You may wonder why Business Week 
needs this expensive, full-time set-up. 
The reason is, we need more than ex- 
ternal facilities for the kind of news and 
interpretation we print. The great press 
associations, for example, are geared to 
service news media for the general pub- 
lic—your daily paper and some of the 
general weeklies. But Business Week 
views the world in a business focus, 
digs for the business meaning in events. 


aw 





Many of the events we report are those 
covered in the general press. But the 
facts are sifted and interpreted in a way 
that helps U. S. business get its job 
done. That is why we need our own 
men on the spot, all over the world. 
Hello, Moscow! Come in, Denver! 


You advertise in 
BUSINESS 
WEEK 


when you want to influence 
management men 


BUSINESS | 
yaad 


A McGraw-Hill Magazin ~ 
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Shannon, one of the foremost experts 
on information theory. It resulted 
from a private project of his on the 
development of teaching machines. 

What it teaches. After completing 
the MINIVAC course, an executive 
should be able to understand the 
pitch of the ever-present and per- 
sistent computer sales engineer. 
What’s more important, he should 
be able to make more knowledgeable 
decisions regarding the use of com- 
puters for his company. 

He will be more at home in the 
field, and able to deal directly with 
the specifics of computer type, size, 
speed of operating, output informa- 
tion forms, and questions of price 
and performance, SDC claims. The 
company believes its MINIVAC. is 
an easy way for an executive to un- 
derstand what a computer can and 
cannot do, and what problems 
should be handled by computers. 

Easy to learn. The MINIVAC 
comes with six training manuals that 
help demonstrate digital computer 
principles and operations. SDC 
claims almost anyone from a student 
up to a company board chairman 
can program it and understand how 
it works. The course teaches how to 
set up a computer for applications 
from bank check processing to com- 
puting election predictions, or even 
language translation. 

The baby computer holds only six 
bits of information, counts to 63, and 
has a reaction time slightly faster 
than humans. To help the user see 
what is happening, the MINIVAC 
has mechanical switching devices 
instead of the solid state electronic 
elements used in most present-day 
computers. 

The company believes that an 
executive who has completed the 
few weeks MINIVAC course should 
gain an insight into computer opera- 
tion that normally requires months 
of close association with the field. 

First product. The MINIVAC 601 
is the first product developed by 
Scientific Development Corp., which 
was incorporated in March, 1959. 
The company has other products in 
the works, however, all in the scien- 
tific educational field. 

As for the MINIVAC, SDC plans 
to increase its memory capacity by 
adding a tape deck for storing addi- 
tional information. This would be 
priced at about $50, in addition to 
the basic $85 price of the computer. 
Plans call for increasing the com- 
puter speed threefold in the near fu- 
ture by adding a capacitor kit, at $10. 

The company also has other mar- 
kets in mind besides business execu- 
tives. Among the prime targets are 
hobbyists, and educators in the sci- 
entific field. 





New products briefs 


Projector Scope, made by Hudson 
Photographic Industries, Inc., of Irv- 
ington, N. Y., permits home movies 
to be viewed without a screen. It re- 
places the lens of an 8-mm. projector, 
shows the film image on the face of 
a 4-in. by 5-in. reverse projection 
screen, as in TV. The device, which 
contains a six-element lens, is priced 
at $14.75. 


Dollars are converted automatically 
to foreign currency in two dispen- 
sers at Sabena Airlines’ building in 
Idlewild Airport, New York. For 
each $5 bill, the machine gives 
change in any of six foreign curren- 
cies. National Rejectors, Inc., of St. 
Louis, a subsidiary of Universal 
Match Corp., makes the machines; 
Perera Co., Inc., New York foreign 
exchange house, installs and services 
them. Rent per machine ranges from 
about $50 to $100 a month. 


An electronic desk timepiece called 
Space View will be introduced by 
Bulova Watch Co., using the same 
electronic mechanism as its Accu- 
tron wrist watch. Bulova guarantees 
accuracy within 2 sec. per day, says 
the power cell will last a year before 
replacement. Price: $175. 


Du Pont is producing two new co- 
lumbium alloys, known as D-14 and 
D-36, which it says can be easily 
fabricated, welded, and coated. They 
are said to retain useful strength at 
temperatures even above 2,500F. 
Both alloys come in various shapes, 
in sheet widths up to 28 in., and in 
gauges down to 10 mills. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell’s Electronic 
Data Processing Div. has started 
volume production of its medium- 
scale Honeywell 400 computer. The 
first installation is at the division's 
engineering center in Newton High- 
lands, Mass., for operation starting 
next week; commercial deliveries 
will begin later in the month. The 
computer is rated at 10,000 additions 
or subtractions per second. It costs 
$400,000 to buy, $8,660 per month 
to rent. ; 


A new general-purpose computer, 
the IBM Informer, is undergoing 
evaluation and acceptance testing 
by the Army for combat operations 
in all types of weather. The com- 
puter, housed in a truck, is to assist 
Army intelligence, logistics, and per- 
sonnel operations. 
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THE TREND 


Bi. 


East vs. West: Our choices narrow 


Twice in the past month Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
has staggered the West with a brutal application of 
Soviet power. First came Khrushchev’s order to seal 
off East Berlin. Then came his attempt to use the 
resumption of Soviet nuclear tests to terrorize the 
West into surrendering West Berlin. 

It would be an understatement to call this the 
worst crisis since World War II. It might better be 
described as the first test of strength in a new and 
vastly more dangerous phase of the cold war—one 
in which Moscow can be expected to exploit the 
nuclear stalemate or “balance of terror” to its own 


ends. 


Resuming testing 


Pres. Kennedy has responded in the only way 
that was open to him. On Tuesday, he announced 
that the U.S. would resume underground and labo- 
ratory tests. He had already committed this coun- 
try, as Prime Minister Macmillan had committed 
Britain, not to resume atmospheric tests if Khrush- 
chev would accept a permanent ban on this form 
of weapons testing. 

The U.S. must go further—for Khrushchev’s 
terror tactics are rapidly closing off many of the 
choices that we as a nation can make. We must 
now focus our whole attention on strengthening our 
military position and that of our Allies in Western 
Europe. Not to do so would be to risk a humiliating 
retreat from Berlin and continued reverses at the 
hands of Moscow. 

Power clearly is the one thing that Khrushchev 
and the other Soviet leaders understand. They now 
are bent on building up Soviet strength at all costs 
and at any risk. Their goal is to put the Soviet 
Union into a dominating world position where it can 
dictate to the U.S. as well as to a powerful Com- 
munist China. 

To meet this challenge will take all of the re- 
sources—material and spiritual—that the U.S. and 
its Allies can summon. We will not be able to give 
as freely as we have to projects that do not con- 
tribute directly to the strength of the West. We may 
have to reconsider relations with many nations. 

The so-called neutral nations, meeting this week 
at Belgrade, weaseled on the real issue at stake and 
have merely issued a fatuous call for a summit 
meeting between Khrushchev and Kennedy. These 
same nations pursued a similar course last fall at 
the United Nations when they called on former 
Pres. Eisenhower to meet with Khrushchev despite 
the abusive tactics the Soviet Premier had used 
at the abortive summit conferences in Paris. 

Presumably, Washington no longer will give the 
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same weight it has to the opinions and policies of 
these neutrals and the many other uncommitted 
nations that are members of the U.N. In the light 
of Khrushchev’s challenge, too, the U.S. may have 
to lower its sights, or at least adopt a realistic order 
of priorities, in granting economic aid to the under- 
developed nations. 

In trying to lead the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions, the Administration has been almost anxiously 
offering economic aid to all comers, regardless of 
their economic and political systems or their friend- 
liness to the Soviet Union. In the case of Ghana, 
a nation on which Washington has literally been 
pressing aid, our payoff has been to watch Prime 
Minister Nkrumah virtually act as Khrushchev’s 
spokesman at the Belgrade meeting of neutrals. 

In this, and many other ways, our choices have 
clearly narrowed. If this means an agonizing re- 
appraisal of our foreign policy, let’s make it. And 
as a starting point, let us concentrate on the Atlantic 
Community. Only in this area is there the potential 
strength, and the common interest, to resist Com- 
munism. 

In order to strengthen the Atlantic Community, 
the Administration must reverse the decision it 
made last spring to stall on the question of giving 
NATO a nuclear deterrent of its own. At that time, 
Washington used its hopes for a test-ban agreement 
with Moscow as the grounds for putting this ques- 
tion on the shelf. But the question has become a 
live issue once again across the Atlantic, especially 
in West Germany. And we can afford to use only 
one criterion in judging our response—whatever 
promotes the maximum military power and political 
unity of the Atlantic Alliance. 


Stronger discipline 


Here at home, our choices may also be narrow- 
ing. If the present trend continues, we will be 
forced more and more toward a war economy. 
Then we will no longer be able to afford politics 
as usual, or industrial disputes as usual—with their 
inevitable wage-price spirals, which invite inflation 
and a renewed balance-of-payments crisis. In what 
begins to look more and more like a life and death 
struggle between the free world and totalitarianism, 
we must be prepared to accept stronger disciplines 
to defend our freedoms. 

There is perhaps one grain of comfort to be ~ 
found in the midst of this grim situation. It is the § 
fact that Khrushchev has brought the real nature © 
of the East-West struggle into the open with his © 
revelation of the full and naked dimensions of 
Soviet world strategy. j 
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